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THE FOURTH AT ROSELAND PARK. 


THE Windham corner of: Connecticut deserves the 
fairest weather that can be provided by the gods who 
have moved the caves of Afolus to the Weather Bureau 
in Washington ; for nowhere in the country have the 
patriotic traditions of Independence Day b2en preserved 
so faithfully and honored so fervently as in old Wood- 
stock. The Fourth is always pleasant in Roseland Park, 
and never did a fairer day dawn than Wednesday of last 
week. It was a warm, clear day, as befitted the season, 
but not sultry ; and the gentle breeze from the lake and 
the shade of the overhanging crees made it perfectly 
comfortable for those who had only to listen, and not 
oppressive to those who had to speak. During the noon 
intermission a quick, sharp shower drove every one 
under shelter ; but the rain was over and the seats were 
dry at the end of the hour. During the afternoon, just 
as Dr. McKelway had finished his a 'dress and Mr. Bur- 
ton had risen to read his poem, another sudden shower 
opened a thousand umbrellas ; but ia five minutes it was 
all over, the umbrellas were closed, and the poem was 
read. The interruption made scarce any delay, and in a 
few moments the sun was shining again. 

Te the residents of twenty towns in Windham County 
and the adjoining counties of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island the celebration at Roseland Park has come to be 
an institution which the young people might suppose to 
have been from the beginning, for thither they have 
gone all their life. The summer visitors who fill the cot- 
tages of Pomfret, Putnam, Woodstock, Killingly and 
Thompson find the occasion unique and equally interest- 
ing. Those who come have to rise early to drive 
over the beautiful hills so as to reach Roseland Park by 
the middle of the forenoon; but by that time there are 
hundreds of teams at the hitching posts and thousands 
of people wandering along by the lake and gathering in 
the seats in front of the speakers’ pavilion. It is mostly 
a country audience of hearty looking farmers and arti- 
sans, men and women, who sit faithfully through the 
long morning and afternoon sessions, determined not to 
losg a word, and scores of young people stand on either 
sid@; and alittle further away the children do not inter- 
mit their play or the noise of their powder, and the boys 
flit along in their bicycles, or the young people, who care 
more for each other’s society than they do for instruction, 
skim over the lake, 

Amore enjoyable occasion could scarcely be con- 
ceived, and the speeches were of as great interest 
and value as ever before. Three members of Congress 
were present—Mr. Russell, of the district, Mr. Walker, 
of Massachusetts, and certainly not least of all, the vet- 
eran, Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania. Their ad- 
dresses were fresh and vigorous,and were listened to 
with enthusiastic delight. Seldom is it one’s privilege to 
hear a more telling and successful public address than 
that of President Stryker, of Hamilton College. There 





was a force and directness and pith about Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway’s arraignment of the corruption which has in- 
vaded our political system which was startling and very 
impressive. Mr. Porter’s beautiful tribute to the memo- 
ry of William Walter Phelps fittingly introduced his 
subject. Every one was delighted to see and hear Mr. 
Grow, whom they remembered as having been Speaker 
of the House in President Lincoln’s first Administration, 
and who had gone back to Congress now after a long in- 
terval by the largest majority ever received by a Con- 
gressman ; and they all found him a practiced and de- 
lightful speaker. Nor must we forget the poems. Mrs. 
Spofford’s ‘‘ Flag Song ” was sung by the audience to the 
tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”; Richard Burton’s lines ware 
finished and admirable ; and there was a directness and 
enthusiasm about the verses of Mr. Foss and Mrs. Daw- 
son which appealed to every hearer. 

Such were the exercises of a very successful occasion. 
If our words could have any effect we would have a 
thousand such celebrations held ali over the country. 
They are breeders of patriotism ; they assure the perma- 
nence of our institutions. Out of such addresses come 
inspiration and hope, and it is from the bells and the 
powder, the song and the oratory of such Fourths of July 
that our children can best learn to become worthy sons 
of noble ancestors. 


PROGRAM. 





MORNING. 

1.—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
Killingly, Conn. 

2.—Prayer, by WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 

3.—Address, as President of the Day, by Prof. FRANKLIN W. 
Fisk, D.D., LL. D., Chicago, Il. 

4.—Address : ““The Dangers that Confront Us,” by Senator 
ORVILLE H. Piatt, Meriden, Conn . 

5.—* Flag Song” (air ‘‘Yankee Doodle”), by Mrs, HARRIET 

’ Prescott SporroRD, Newburyport, Mass. 

6.—Address: *‘ Classical Political Economy,” by Congressman J. 
H. WALKER, Worcester, Mass. 

7.—Address: ** The Duty of Enthusiasm,” by Pres. M. WOOLSEY 
Stryker, D.D., of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

8.—Poem: “*‘ The Coming American,” by S. W. Foss, Somerville, 
Mass. : 

9.—Music: * Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” Vocal and Instru- 
mental. 

AFTERNOON. 

1.—Address: “The Sale of Law,” by the Hon. St. CLAIR 
McKetway, LL.D., Editor of the Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2.—Poem: ** The Nation’s Holiday,” by RICHARD BuRTON, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

3.—Address: ** Political Indifference—the Danger and the Reme- 
dy,” by J. ADDISON PORTER, Pomfret, Conn. 

4.—Address: “ Fourth of July, 1776,’ by Congressman GALUSHA 
A. Grow, Pennsylvania. 

5.- Poem: “The Fourth at Eagletown,” by Mrs. M. PHELPS 
Dawson, Hartford, Conn. 

6.—Music: ** America.” 

7.—Benediction. 


THE MORNING. 
The exercises in the Park commenced at 10:50 A.M., 
and were opened by the Hon. Charles A. Russel], M.C., 
of Killingly, Conn., who spoke as follows : 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Harte A.Kaaatt 


The program announces that I am to make a speech of 
welcome, and for years it has been the pleasant privi- 
lege of the Representative of the Woodstock district 
to deliver the salutatory at these annual Fourth of July 
celebrations. And yet my experience has been that these 
gatherings do notneed the assurance of welcome to Rose- 
land Park on the National anniversary, or even the an- 
nouncement that our philanthropic friend, the Hon. 
Henry C. Bowen, is glad to see you here to partake of 
his hospitality and to Jisten to the words of eloquence 
and wisdom and patriotism from the distinguished 
speakers who are to follow the salutatorian. The peo- 
ple of this northeastern section of Connecticut have come 
to know that they are always welcome at the Wood- 
stock celebration, and they have come to welcome the 
occasion as one which brings into their lives and their 
citizenship the enjoyment and profit of a solid American 
Fourth of July after the fashion of the rugged patriotism 
of New England. [Applause.] You gentlemen and 
ladies, who are now on this platform to speak to this 
assemblage, will find that these people are in touch with 








you in whatever you have to say that accords with the 
loyalty and the prosperity and the progress of this 
grand Union. They will welcome you as sympathetic in 
an established form of celebration which Mr. Bowen has 
bred in this locality and which has strengthened the 
activity and intelligence of life in Windham County. 
And it is not too much of an assumption to declare that 
the country, far and near, will welcome again this gath- 
ering and these speakers as they scan the public press to 
learn what was done and what was said at the Wood- 
stock Fourth of July in 1894, The radius of these Na- 
tional celebrations is a wide one, and for a quarter of a 
century the influence and the instruction of these gather- 
ings have been disseminated and discussed and followed 
in the different States of our Union. The personal enjoy- 
ment of a Fourth of July at Roseland Park in Woodstock 
in Connecticut is somewhat localized. The public bene- 
fit of the occasion has been nationalized. 

In the beauty and quiet of this Woodstock garden, 
where nature and art, the hand of God and the hand of 
man, have joined to create a landscape which pleases the 
eye and refreshes the body, there would seem to be re- 
tirement and rest from the commotions and the tribula- 
tions of a restless humanity. And yet the ease and pleas- 
ure of a Fourth of July anniversary here is but the 
strengthening of a patriotic activity and a persistent ex- 
deavor in the everlasting struggle 


“To conquer for the right 
And cure the ills we now possess ; 
To check the visionary realm 
And rush not blindly into greater faults.” 


The peaceful surroundings of these days at Woodstock, 
the inviting plenty of these fertile hillsides, the waiting 
activity of these industries which have been planted in 
these valleys, and the peaceful thrift of these people, all 
these are incentives to follow the celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day by such intelligent action in the public 
duties of citizenship as shall make assured the prosperity 
of industrious work in private pursuit. Therightsort of 
patriotism is American all the year round, with the wide 
opening of the safety valve for its surplus accumulation 
once a year on the Fourth of July. [Applause.] The 
proper kind of citizenship is loyalty to country every day 
the year round, with a little louder whistle of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” once a year on Independence Day. [Applause.] 
The safety of the Republic is the watchfulness of its 
guardians all the time the year round, with a little 
grander display of the Stars and Stripes once a year on 
the anniversary of its birthday. The perpetuity of the 
United States is the education of its children in a com- 
mon school system which commands the common fealty 
to the Republic, with a little broader license once a year 
to the youngsters to scar themselves with Fourth of July 
powder, and challenge the world to ‘‘knock off that 
chip.” [Applause.] 

Tn the rustic beauty of this place, with its memories of 
past years and its hopes of future anniversaries, with its 
inspiration to progress and its restraint to license, with 
its incentive to civilization and its curb to liberty, it is 
easy to settle down in complacent mood and bode no ill. 
But we must wake from such reverie to realize that no 
age has been free from its trials and its calamities. We 
must recall that every epoch of the world’s onreach has 
been grand as it overcame the evil which sprang up as 
the tares of the harvest. The outlook beyond the placid 
waters of this silvery lake, and over the rugged brows of 
these hills—away to the swarming hives of the world’s 
nations—is streaked with the trail of a monster whose 
hand is against the law of all nations and whose flight 
stirs the simoons of chaos. Anarchy, which would shat- 
ter the bands of all government and wreck the order of 
all society and mob the justice of all law, has reared its 
frenzied head above the horizon of this age, and has 
spread its deformed limbs over the surface of this epoch. 
It has stalked into the fortresses of monarchy and has 
invaded the hallsof free government. It has abiding place 
in the Old World and a foothold on the new continent. 
It seems foreign nowhere, but it is un-American every- 
where. Itis bred inno form of government, but it is © 
alien to every form of constituted authority. It has no- 
where a legal recognition, but it has received in too 
many places a pandering nod and an encoure ging senti- 
ment from those whose birth, intelligence and position 
should have scorned such demagogy. It has no politics, 
but it has been played upon by politicians. [t is an evil 
genius everywhere, and it is an intolerant existence in 
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the United States, [Applause.] Deport it and drive it 
out. Root it up and destroy it, Even to the extent of a 
lessened freedom of speech a prescribed liberty of ac- 
tion, circumscribe the anarchy and the anarchist of these 
days. It is time for heroic treatment, and the American 
people and the American Republic have the heroism to 
administer the treatment. [Applause.] It is time, as 
well, that such public speech and such political appeal, 
wherever made, as tend to arouse envy and to make us 
covetous of the welfare and thrift of our brothers, be 
discredited. No political party which incites and feeds 
envy can well serve the people ; for a covetous spirit is 
incipient anarchy, and a disgruntled mind is badly fitted 
for intelligent industry and active striving for advance- 
ment. 

While we may well arouse ourselves to battle with the 
true and the honest of all mankind against this pestilence 
of anarchy, we need not be unmindful of the troubles 
and the perils which are peculiarly our own, The stag- 
nation of our prosperity and the depression of our activ- 
ity must seek recovery in ourselves and in our own 
efforts. The purificaiion of our municipalities and the 
integrity of our self-government must be wrought out by 
our own hands. The development of our resources and 
the strength of our nationality are dependent upon our 
own exertions and our own fidelity to practical policies 
of economics and finances. If the times in this Republic 
are out of joint, the people themselves have slipped a 
joint, and the people should bestir themselves to put in 
gear the machinery of their wonted power and prosper- 
ity. This is not time for discouragement and doubt, even 
tho Congress dallies and the immediate future is not 
brilliantly luminous ; but it is the occasion for faith in 
the American Republic and for courageous exertion by 
the American people. The sturdy patriotism and the 
sterling common sense of the New England township has 
always been the reliance of the Republic, At the pater- 
nal home in New England and in the adopted homes in 
the Wesi and in the great central basin, this loyalty and 
this common weal have been unfailing and unfaltering 
sources of power for national salvation. They are still 
with us as the Republic’s bulwarks for the present and 
the future. 

Look where we will, the United States, with all its 
faults, more imaginary than real, is the grandest nation- 
ality in the universe. Here the hearts are the lightest, 
the brains the brightest, the men the noblest and the 
women the loveliest. Here the children have the fullest 
opportunities, and the possibilities of the future are the 
greatest. Here God reigns and the peoplerule. Thereis 
a Fourth of July to the United States alone. Celebrate 
it with thanksgiving and joy, and reckon dear the privi- 
lege which permits us to build homes and rear children 
under the protecting shield and the brilliant glory of 
the Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] 


Mr. Russell then nominated for the President of the 
Day, Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., LL.D., Senator Platt 
who was expecied to preside being detained at Washing- 
ton; and the following Vice Presidents and Secretaries 
who were elected by acclamation. 





PRESIDENT OF THE DAY, 
FRANKLIN W. Fisk, D.D., LL.D. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
WOODSTOCK. 
HoRAceE E. DEMING, : 
Dr. JOSEPH SPAULDING, 
N. D. SKINNER, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUTNAM. 

J. W. MANNING, 
JOHN A. CARPENTER, 
THOMPSON. 
GEORGE RIXBY, 
RANDOLPH H. CHANDLER. 
POMFRET. 
LooMIs WHITE, 
BENJAMIN GROSVENOR. 
KILLINGLY. 

JOHN L. A. STONE. 
EASTFORD. 
STEPHEN O. BowEN. 
SECRETARIES. 
CLARENCE W. BowEN, 
LEwis O. WILLIAMS, 
E. R. HALL. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE DAY, 





PROF. FRANKLIN W. FISK, D.D., LL.D. 





Ladies and Gentlemen : It is with mingled emotions of 
regret and joy that I stand before you to-day in the ca- 
pacity in which you have kindly placed me—regret, be- 
cause I know that you will feel, even more than. myself, 
. disappointment in not having your honored and distin- 

guished Senator, Mr. Platt, here as your presiding officer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


It was expected until the last moment that he would be 
here. Indeed, I have not been without hope that he 
would make his appearance since our exercises began. 
But he has sent word that public duty, which with him 
is the supreme law of his life, demands his presence in 
the Senate Chamber to-day—to-day of all days. I am 
happy tosay, however, that he has sent on his address, 
which will be read to us, and which will obviate the 
need of any formal address by me. But with that regret 
there is mingled joy—joy because of the occasion which 
has called us together; joy in the fact that there are 
some places in dear, old New England, where this old- 
fashioned celebration of our national independence is 
still held. It was my privilege to be here twenty-four 
years ago, when the occasion was honored by the pres- 
ence of General Grant [applause], then President, 
and of the war governor of this State, Governor 
Buckingham, of blessed memory. [Applause.] I think 
it was Socrates, was it not, who said that when 
Plato was present there was an audience. So here when 
General Grant was present there was a great audience. 
I shall not forget that occasion. Occasionally I 
have been permitted to be here on these joyful 
days, and I have gone back home to my Western home 
inspirited with more love for that liberty which cost our 
ancestors so much, and with a determination that, God 
helping me, I would do what in me lay to make the lib- 
erties of our Republic perpetual. These celebrations 
have come to be infrequent throughout the land, and I 
think Mr. Bowen is not only to be congratulated, but to 
be thanked for the opportunities that he has given us to 
assemble in this delightful park to hear these illustrious 
men. And they have not all passed away. There are some 
great men to be heard from to-day, and therefore I will 
not speak long. But I wish to say that it seems to me, 
as Congressman Russell has just said, that there are 
more and more reasons why we should celebrate the 
Fourth of July than ever before—not because we wish to 
burn powder and make speeches against our Mother 
Country, God bless her, but itis because we wish to re- 
kindle the fires. of patriotism which may be slumbering 
perhaps in many bosoms, and also to teach our children 
and our children’s children the great blessings, which 
have come to them as an inheritance in this broad land. 
[ Applause. ] 

And especially do we need the patriotic inspiration as 
we observe this widespread element of unrest, this conflict 
of labor and capital, these many boycotts and strikes, 
with scarce a day intervening between the conclusion of 
one conflict and the beginning of another. Do we not 
now need to multiply these occasions in which we shall 
see what our liberties have cost us, the perils through 
which they were wrought out, the fire and blood, the 
trials innumerable through which our ancestors pur- 
chased their blessed inheritance for our fair land? If 
these occasions were multiplied, if these celebrations of 
our nation’s independence were as frequent over the 
West and the East as the prairie fires in the great coun- 
try beyond the Mississippi Valley, we should have en- 
kindled anew this flame of patriotic zeal and love for 
our country; we should educate the youth of our 
land, through our public schools, our academies, our col- 
leges, our seminaries and our universities, and train 
them to virtue and to industry, to the love of the Sacred 
Scriptures and to supreme regard for the law of the 
land. Our Republic is to endure, if it is to stand through 
the ages, not so much through platforms and constitu- 
tion, as by bringing every citizen into loyalty to the 
Government, and so having the whole Republic a repub- 
lic of intelligent and Christian freemen. And that is 
what we are here to day for, that Government, as Mr. 
Lincoln said, of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple may not perish from the face of the earth. 

Prayer was now offered by William Hayes Ward, D.D., 
LL.D., of New York ; and Senator Platt’s address was 
read by Congressman Russell. 


Mr. RUSSELL: The sturdy habits, the righteous life, 
the common sense, the broad statesmanship, the kind 
fellowship and the true manhood of Connecticut have a 
grand embodiment, as I believe—and I think you will 
indorse the belief—in our senior Senator, the Hon. O. H. 
Platt. I wish he were here to speak to you the words 
which I am called upon to read. 


THE DANGERS THAT CONFRONT US. 
0M. Wat 
v The Fourth of July is an occasion both for rejoicing 
and for serious thought. While we congratulate our- 
selves upon the past, we cannot but inquire, What of 
the future? It would be an easy and pleasant task to re- 
count the history of the one hundred and eighteen years 
which have rolled by since our nation was established 
upon a declaration of certain principles, which our 
fathers believed then, and which we believe still, are the 
basic ideas of all proper governmentsamong men. They 
have been years of unparalleled growth, development 


and prosperity, both national and individual. Indeed, 
it may all be summed up in a word: During these years, 
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under this Government, civilization has reached its high- 
est point, and man his highest happinees. 

And yet, as we turn from the past and face the future, 
we are full of questionings—too full, I fear—of doubt. 
When we think of the present, and compare it with the 
recent past, we cannot help the feeling that there has 
been a great change, that we are in the midst of a condi- 
tion of depressed business and of a troubled social order. 
It seems natural for men to overlook their blessings aud 
dwell only on their troubles ; and so I imagine we have 
all come to this celebration with more of apprehension 
for the future than of thankfulness for the past. Yet, 
even in times of doubt and uncertainty, it is well not to 
forget what we have come through. 

There have been many dark periods in our history, 
many times when men’s hearts failed them for fear ; 
times when croakers and pessimists abounded, and peo- 
ple were almost or quite ready to declare free government 
a failure, and to predict revolutions and changes; times 
of discontent, of a disposition to lawlessness, of a ten- 
dency to condemn everything as radically wrong. Our 
freedom was won in such a time; our constitutional 
government was established in a period of deepest gloom 
and despondency ; and from that time to the present 
there have been many crises in our history when it 
seemed as if men would forget that all their hopes were 
centered and bound up in their system of government 
and in the maintenance ofits laws. But in all there 
times of gloom, despondency and trouble the s»ber sec- 
ond thought of the American people has asserted itself, 
the dangers have been surmounted, the nation has moved 
on to higher progress, and mankind toa nobler develop- 
ment. 

From this, I think, we may well take courage and in- 
dulge the belief that the nation has not yet reached the 
summit of its usefulness, nor its people the zenith of 
their happiness. Let us to-day remember and reassert 
this fundamental thought: this is our country—yours 
and mine. It is in all the world the country of the high- 
est freedom, of the greatest liberty. Here is the greatest 
prosperity, and here is the greatest happiness. Whatever 
we may complain of, whatever we may hope or long for, 
we have more to make us truly thankful.and more to 
enjoy than any other people. Be it ours to conserve and 
preserve our nation and its institutions, not to abandon 
it, nor destroy them. 

There come times to nations as well as to individuals 
when endurance isthe test of virtue. Be itours to endure 
and not to surrender. 

There has been a change. We are not to-day as we 
were two years or One year ago, upon the top of the 
wave; we are in its trough. The opportunities, both of 
business and of employment, are seriously diminished ; 
the ability of our people to maintain themselves in com- 
fort and happiness has been greatly lessened. There is 
enforced idleness and attendant want. I do not propose 
to-day to inquire the causes of this changed condition ; 
we might disagree as to that, but I think we may at 
least agree how we may avoid the danger of the situa- 
tion, and so conduct ourselves as not to imperil our hopes 
ofthe future. For that the times are filled with danger 
signals, no one may deny. 

The character of our population has largely changed. 
When I come to these celebrations and look into the 
faces of such audiences as I see before me, I am sure that 
I am looking into the faces of men who represent, either 
as lineal descendants or adopted heirs, the thought, pur- 
poses, hope, courage and the resolution of the men of 
the past who founded our institutions, who risked their 
all to sustain them, and who are worthy representatives 
of the Republic. But our prosperity and our opportuni 
ties have attracted from all portions of the earth many 
who have little in common with us; to whom liberty i 
but another name for license ; whose characters, desires 
and passions are not yet molded into conformity with 
our civilization ; who have, to some extent, infused int 
the mass of our citizenship notions of anarchy, of social 
ism, of disregard for human life and rights of property 
and whose only purpose seems to be, like the viper that 
was warmed, to kill and destroy their benefactor. The 
come from countries where their dangerous tendencies 
have been held in check by arbitrary rule, to a nation 
which our fathers fondly hoped would always possess 
the ability to govern itself through the wisdom, the vir- 
tue and the intelligence of its people, without too repress- 
ive methods, and subject only to the restraint of civil 
law. 

How shall we meet this new danger to our Govern- 
ment, to our property and to ourhomes? The danger 
seems to develop along three independent lines: First, 
hatred of all government; this is anarchy. Second, 
false idea of the functions of government; this is social 
ism. Third, a false idea of equal rights ; this is political! 
demagogy. . 

With the anarchist I need not deal. He is opposed to 
all authority ; and without authority there is no free- 
dom. Socialism, tho a word of elastic meaning, needs 
but little more attention. If there be any one thing 
which has been well grounded in the American thonght, 
it is that the government is best which governs least. I 
do not believe that thought can be overthrown by the 
new sentiment that the government is best which gov- 
erns most. I do not believe that the American people 
as a whole are in danger of adopting the idea that gov- 
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ernment must legislate for private welfare and private 
advantage. The strangest thing in the spread of 

ism in our country is that, while decrying class legisla 
tion, the socialist insists upon legislation which shall p: 
vide and care for the minutest concerns of the individua 
In other words, wherever there is individual discontent 
the socialist lays the blame on government, and insists 
that government should supply a remedy. Its ultimate 
and logical conclusion is that all business and all indus- 
try shall be carried on by government, as if the millen- 
nium of ease and happiness were to be thereby inaugu- 
rated. It is a wild theory, utterly at variance with tb 
true idea of government ; a passing fancy, I believe, ce 
not serious in its tendency. 

The government which allows the largest liberty to the 
individual, consistent with the happiness of the whole, is 
the true type of government ; and this has been no more 
aptly expressed than in the epigrammatic sentence I have 
already quoted : ‘‘ That government is best which z0%:| 
erns | ” When the experiment of establishing a gov- 
ernment upon the theory that the State shall own every- 
thing, and carry on everything, and that each individual 
shall own nothing, and shall work for the State and be 
supported by the State, is made, the next step will be 
despotism and barbarism. The socialist may to some 
degree establish his ideas and views among the discon- 
tented, but I do not believe they seriously threaten our 
Government or its institutions, 

In the false idea of equal rights which seems to prevail 
in our country, I think there is serious danger to be ap- 
prehended. It is a question of money and the love of 
money, which is at the bottom of it all. It was summed 
up in the single sentence of thé inspired writer : ‘‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 

The idea of the fathers was that Government should 
protect the individual in the right to the property which 
he might honestly obtain. The idea of the modern agi- 


tator seems to be that no one man can honestly obtain 
any greater share of property 7 perty than any other man. 
Sometimes this idea takes the form of the necessity of 
a redistribution of wealth ; sometimes of the necessity of 
legislation which would prevent the acquisition of wealth 
by some, and facilitate its acquisition by others ; some- 
times an absolute and utter disregard of the rights of 
property, however acquired. 

Of the first of these propositions little need be said. 
The faculty of acquisition has always existed in the few ; 
it will always exist in the few. It is as much a quality 
of human nature as generosity, benevolence, shrewd- 
ness, thrifc or carelessness. Whoever possesses it will 
acquire and accumulate; whoever does not possess it 
cannot. Redistribute all the wealth of a country or of 
the world, nobody would be any better satisfied with his 
condition than at present. The persons who possess the 
quality of acquisition would soon acquire more than 
their proportionate share, while the generous or the 
careless would soon part with theirs. 

The second proposition is simply impracticable. No 
country can legislate so as to prevent the accumulation 
of large fortunes by individuals, or to secure the acquisi- 
tion of moderate fortunes by all. Itis often said in these 
days that wealth secures legislation, by which the rich 
grow richer and the poor grow poorer. Ido not believe 
it. The world has been legislating against the improper 
acquisition of wealth for more than a thousand years, 
but without success. No legislation which can be de- 
vised by socialist or populist can prevent the acquisition 
ef wealth by those who have the faculty of acquiring 
wealth. 

If the comparison be not invidious, look at the Jews. 
In all history they have been the subjects of adverse 
legislation ; not only that, but the victims of persecution 
and spoliation ; and yet their natural faculty for acquisi- 
tion enables them to grow rich in spite of laws and in 
spite of persecution, until they are reported to hold one- 
third of the personal property of the world. 

Let a man be born into the world with the twocongen- 
ital faculties, shrewdness in trade and avarice, and that 
man will acquire wealth in spite of law, and in spite of 
every effort of others to prevent it. It is one of the nec- 
essary consequences of human nature that some men 
should have more of the world’s property than others, 
and it is not wholly an unmixed evil. The acquisition or 
concentration of capital is absolutely necessary to the 
real progress and to the development and improvement 
of the social order. Thatit has its disadvantages and 
baleful influences we must admit. These operate to 
undermine and destroy, until finally, in the history of 
nations, they often lead to revolution and reconstruction. 
But the idea that equal rights among men require legisla- 
tion by which one man can acquire practically as much 
property as another man is a delusion. 

Governments should pass laws against dishonest prac- 
tices. If there are methods by which men acquire prop- 
erty dishonestly, laws should be framed to prevent such 
acquisition. We pass laws against usury because the 
common judgment of mankind decides that it is dishon- 
est to extort a high rate of interest from the borrower 
who is compelled by necessity to have money. And so 
whenever and however fortunes may be acquired by 
those methods which the commen judgment of mankind 
pronounces dishonest, such methods should be prohibited 
by the enactment of laws. And yet I apprehend that no 
law can be passed that will not be evaded by a man 
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whose heart is fully set on making a fortune, and who is 
unscrupulous as to means of acquiring it. The laws 
which regulate our social order, not the laws upon our 
statute book, take note of improper acquisitions. The ill- 
gotten fortune is either dissipated before its possessor dies 
or during the next generation. 

I think our present danger to-day lies in the growing 
sentiment of disregard for the rights of property; and I 
believe this disregard has its foundation in covetousness 
and envy and the idea that money is the real and only 
source of happiness. This sentiment has been largely 
produced, developed, strengthened and made dangerous 
by the political agitator and demagog. All men vote, 
and the voters determine what the government shall be. 
The demagog and agitator is seeking for votes for him- 
self or his party. He finds some men poor, others enjoy- 
inga competence, others wealthy. The wealthy are the 
few ; the poor are the many ; the men with the compe- 
tence are between the few and the many. He assumes 
that the man who has nothing wants wealth, and that 
he who has a little wants more. He appeals to passion 
and prejudice. He points to some one who has acquired 
wealth, and says : ‘‘ That man has more than his share, 
and you ought to have a part of what he has acquired. 
Vote for me, and I will see that you have it.” Herein 
lies the real danger, and how are we to meet it? 

We must go back to true principles. I think society 
itself is at fault in that it has set up a false standard of 
success for young men to follow. The reputed saying of 
the dying farmer to his son: ‘‘Get money; get it hon- 
estly if youcan, but get money,” seems to have become the 
maxim of society. We have been living extravagantly, 
and society seems to demand for introduction into what 
are called its “‘ best circles” the ability to live extrava- 
gantly. 

It is now about thirty years since, in Chicago, I lis- 
tened to a sermon preached by the Rev. David Swing, in 
which he dwelt upon the idea of this false standard of 
success set up by society. The sermon impressed me 
then; the impression has deepened as the years have 
rolled on. It was a congregation of young men to whom 
he was preaching, and he warned them against the dan- 
gers and the snares and the consequences of surrender- 
ing to this idea that they must acquire a fortune. I re- 
member his quotation of the old maxim from ‘‘Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac”: ‘A little house well fill’d, a little farm 
well till’d, alittle wife well will’d, are great riches.” 
{I remember the eloquence with which he pictured to 
them the content which ought to abide in the little 
white cottage, with its modest fnrniture, the green vines 
growing over its portico, the flowers growing in its front 
yard, and the happy children playing within ; andI have 
thought in all these subsequent years how much of our 
trouble, governmental and social, arises from the neg- 
lect of the lesson which in that Chicago theater, on one 
Sunday morning thirty years ago, that noted and elo- 
quent divine sought to convey. : 

Money is not the all-essential requisite for happiness. 
My mother used to make me repeat at her knee nightly 
the prayer of Agar: ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with fcod convenient for me, lest I be 
full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the nameof my God in vain.” 
lf the mothers of the present day would all make their 
children repeat that prayer they would do much toward 
correcting a dangerous tendency of the world to day. 

I am sorry to say that this desire for the rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth, according to the standard which each 
sets before him, is well-nigh universal. It may well be 
summarized in a sentence, Each man seems to say to 
himself, ‘‘ [ have not. as much money asI want oras I 
ought to have. Some one else has more than I have, and 
part of what he has belongs to me.” It is this sentiment 
which breeds lawlessness and violence ; it is this senti- 
ment which threatens danger to our institutions. 

To combat it we must return to first principles. The 
inalienable right mentioned in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the right to pursue happiness—involves the 
right of protection of property by government. The 
laws which protect a man in the enjoyment of his prop- 
erty must be regarded and enforced as much as the laws 
which protect him in his life and in his liberty. The 
property which a man has invested in a bank or factory 
or railroad must be protected equally with that which is 
invested in the modest home or in the savings bank. 
Government can draw no distinction in its laws for the 
protection of property. If interference with one class of 
property is permitted, there will necessarily be interfer- 
ence with all. 

I have no time to go into the question of the differ- 
ences between capital and labor. It is an intricate and 
difficult question. Capital has its rights, labor has its 
rights ; the rights of neither are to be invaded. But I 
have no patience with the agitator or demagog who 
stalks through the country shouting, ‘“* Down with capi- 
tal!” Capital is as essential for the prosperity, welfare 
and well-being of the people as is labor. Without capi- 
tal there can be no labor, as without labor there can be 
no capital. Public sentiment must be as just to one asto 
the other. Capital has no business to oppress or injure 
labor, nor has labor any business to injure or destroy 
capital. Justice for both and protection for each is the 
only safe rule of conduct. 

I think the lesson of the hour is this ; Patriotism must 
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outweigh discontent, When you hear the shout raised, 
“Down with capital!” reply to it, “Down with the. 
dem gog!” If you can eradicate the demagog, the 

erences between capital and labor will adjust them- 
selves, 

To summarize. This is our country. Our Govern- 
ment is the best, the freest in the world. Under it and 
protected by it, man enjoys the greatest liberty, the most 
of comfort and the highest happiness. License is not 
liberty, and law is the only secure foundation for liberty. 
Law must be maintained or freedom will disappear. It 
is not only our country but your country. Defend it in 
its adversity as well asin prosperity. Its establishment 
and its defense in the past were the work of the fathers; 
its preservation and defense in the future must be the 
work of yourselves and your children. There is as much 
work and as great work and as grand work ahead of us 
as behind us. Stand by your country, its institutions 
and its laws. Make its enemies your footstool. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day : We regret that we have 
not with us to grace this occasion to-day the eminent 
poetess, Mrs. Spofford; but we are glad to know that she 
has sent her poem, which will be sung to the tune of 
‘** Yankee Doodle.” 

The audience rose and sang Mrs. Spofford’s song, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Flag Song,” accompanied by the band. 


FLAG SONG. 
(Air, ** Yankee Doodle.”’) 


SE nits Cia Love. PaofoS 


OuT upon the four winds blow, 
Tell the world your story ; 

Thrice in hearts’ blood dipped before 
They called your name Old Glory ! 

Stream, Old Glory, bear your stars 
High among the seven; 

Stream a watchfire on the dark, 
And make a sign in heaven! 











Mighty harvests gild your plains, 
Mighty rivers bear them, 
Everywhere you fly you bid 
All the hungry share them; 
Blooms the wilderness for you, 
Plenty follows after, 
Underneath your shadow go 
Peace and love and laughter. 


When from sky to sky you float, 
Far in wide savannas, 

Vast horizons lost in iight 
Answer with hosannas. 

Symbol of unmeasured power, 
Blessed promise sealing, 

All your hills are hills of God, 
And all your founts are healing ! 


Still to those the wronged of earth 
Sanctuary render; 

For hope and home and heaven they see 
Within your sacred splendor ! 

Stream, Old Glory, bear your stars 
High among the seven; 

Stream a watchfire on the dark, 
And make a sign in heaven! 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: We have heard much of 
late years of the scholar in politics, and we know that 
some of them have adorned the office which they hold. 
We have heard also of the business man in politics, and 
we know that many of them have done their duty intel- 
ligently and nobly. But I think we may say without 
flattery that no one has been more successful as a busi- 
ness man in politics than the gentleman whom I am now 
about to introduce. He has been noted for his ability on 
financial questions. I have the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the Hon. J. H. Walker, member of Con- 
gress from the Worcester District of Massachusetts. 





CLASSICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





IDEAL VERSUS PRACTICAL—MATERIALISTIC 
VERSUS CHRISTIAN. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I know of no 
place and of no occasion where higher views of our priv- 
ileges and our duties ought to be taken than here at 
Rossland Park, in the presence of its founder. 

When our friend, Henry C. Bowen, in 1848, estab- 
lished THE INDEPENDENT, I remember how my Christian 
mother, who has gone over on the other shore, used to 
take it and read it to uschildren. Iwas alittle older 
than the rest of them, but I remember how sbe treasured 
it, because she could read something that was truly in- 
dependent, a paper that was not afraid to speak the 
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truth. Mr, Bowen established that paper that the truth 
might be told, and he established Roseland Park, as he 
did that paper, that the truth might be told in the pres- 
ence of the people and of Almighty God. [Applause.] 

If there is any spot in this country or any occasion 
upon which the highest views of our duties as citizens 
ought to be taken it is here and now. While these an- 
nual celebrations of the birthday of the nation cannot 
boast of being coeval with the day of our nativity, their 
character and service to our country give Roseland Park 
and its founder a high place in popular regard. Let me 
say at the beginning that I yield to no man in approval 
and admiration for the great work bei-g done by the 
higher institutions of learning, of several of which I am 
a trustee, 

Hitherto ethics have had small place in economics. 
Believing that ethics and economics are essentially one 
and indivisible, and that morals control in practical eco- 
nomics, and that no word or act of the Great Teacher ever 
had any higher ethical than economic significance, I 
therefore speak. . 

There is no more obvious economic truth or one more 
thoruughly illustrated in our history than that God 
causeth the wrath of man to praise him and the remain- 
der of wrath is restrained. It is the common but per- 


haps erroneous belief that many of the great lines of ° 


transportation and production have been made the prey 
of unscrupulous individuals for their selfish advantage ; 
and yet agreater service has rarely been done the plain 
people of anv country than these men have done in mak- 
ing it possible to carry a barrel of flour from Chicago to 
Boston for less than it costs to move it from the car to the 
tenementacrossthe street. To-day the great question is, 
not how these millions of capital invested in transporta- 
tion lines shall be made to serve the people, but how they 
can be made of enough value to their owners to secure 
sufficient ability. to continue their great and beneficent 
service. 

Most of the great captains of industry have devoted 
their lives to developing the machinery necessary to 
and to guiding the methods of manufacturing, with a 
devotion and persistency that prevented their living 
man’s allotted time. It was my great good fortune to 
intimately know, boy and man, George Crompton, who 
gave his name to the great loom. His working hours 
were from early morning until long after prudent men 
were in refreshing sleep, until his great load crushed him 
to earth in his mature manhood, I also knew L. J. 
Knowies, a man of the same mold and endiag, as also 
P. L. Moen, of the great Worcester wire works. All fin- 
ished their lives long before a normal termination in 
working toward the solution of the problem of giving 
the mass+s of to-day the comforts and luxuries that only 
the rich enjoyed a century ago. More indus:rious, fru- 
gal, public-spirited, benevolent and courteous gentlemen 
I never knew. In the industrial field they were the peers 
of Grant, Sherman and Sheridan in military exploits, as 
of Lincoln and Sumner and Andrew in statesmanship. 
The couvtry is full of such men, and they have honor 
among rigbt-thinking men. 

I remember reading in that most ancient of all books, 
the Book of books, that great Book of true economies, 
‘*Seest thou a man diligent in business, he shall stand 
before kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” 

Such men are at the very foundation not only of all 
material, but of all mental and moral progress. Verily, 
“« Whosoever will be great among you shali he your min- 
ister, and whosoever of you will be chiefest shall be 
servant of ail.” % 

Such men, the fortune-gatherers of the country, have 
actually made it cheaper for the poor man to ride than 
to walk, Sixty days’ wages and ten days’ time of the 
humblest worker, will take him from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, when it would take him more than a hundred 
days to. walk, thus saving him thirty days’ wages. 
Five cents in the street cars will take a man miles, 
leaving him time to earn twice five cents in the time 
saved in the difference in getting from point to point. 

These men are not in their places “‘ by letter, but by 
merit.” The manufacturer elects of whom he will buy 
his raw material, as the seller does as to whom he will 
sell; the jobber elects of what manufacturer he will buy 


his goods, and so the retailer of the jobber, and the con- . 


sumer of the retailer. The man in any of these positions 
who best serves the seekers for such service, or fails to 
do 80, remains in the place he has gotten, or is deposed 
from it. We see this being done every day of our lives, 
as recorded in Bradstreet’s and Dun’s reports. We see 
these elections and depositions from the high offices of 
great service to the people being made every day. And 
yet such is the practical effect upon young men of the 
teaching of political economy in our colleges that such 
men are held in little esteem by the average gradu- 
ate. 

Only in political economy is the college man supposed 
to touch what should be matters of every-day experience; 
and yet at this, his only point of contact with every-day 
life, the teaching is allawry. It assumes that all action 
upon the instinct of preference for one’s own family, 
developing into preference and sacrifice for one’s tribe, 
and broadening into patriotism, is an evidence of narrow- 
_ mindedness; that the choice of one man, faniily, tribe 
and nation *‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness,” that through it the truth might be 
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illustrated to and enforced on all men, which seems to 
have been the order of things since the morning stars 
sang together, was all wrong. The conferring of special 
advantages on twelve men in intimate association, in- 
stead of reaching many by constant change. lays the 
Great Teacher open to criticism. The partiality shown 
in spending so much more time at the delightful home 
of Mary, Martha and Lazarus than at other firesides, 
showed a shocking lack of breadth of thought and disin- 
terested action. That he should think one who “ pro- 
vided not first for his own household was worse than an 
infidel,” is exceedingly trying to the broad-mindedness 
and cosmopolitan action recommended by teachers of 
‘* classical political economy.” 

Many professors of the ‘* dismal science,” notably those 
of Yale, Williams, Chicago and Harvard, are agreed that 
such practical doing is favoritism in Jehovah and all 
wrong for us. They are equally agreed upon and teach, 
in sharp contrast to these ancient ways, that it is a re- 
striction upon that personal liberty of the citizen guar- 
anteed to every man by the Constitution, and immoral 
for any Government to put any restriction whatever upon 
the free exchange of any article of commerce between 
any citizen of this country and citizens of another coun- 
try, for the purpose of educating our own citizens in the 
artof producing any article whatever, or of maintaining 
a scale of wages in any occupation above those of any 
other country for the same occupation. They have not 
discovered that there are different wage levels in coun- 
tries of the same economic development. They have not 
discovered that the same number of units of product per 
day are produced to each worker in one country and in 
another country, with a widely varying scale of wages to 
the worker in the two countries. They have not yet 
learned that the total of all the products in a country is 
divided in proportion to the ratio that the wages or in- 
come of each person is to the total of all the wages and 
income of the country, and hence high money wages are 
desirable. 

While there is nothing in the whole range of science 
upon the absolute truth and accuracy of which so much 


‘depends as upon theso-called ‘‘ Science of Political Econ- 


omy,” yet upon its fundamental principles and practice 
there is practically no agreement among those claiming 
to have discovered its fundamental principles. After a 
hundred years their main occupation is for each to labor 
to destroy the postulates of the others; but none of them 
seem to trouble themselves with the facts of actual ex- 
perience. In truth, saving the one agreement among a 
portion of them, who claim that absolute “free trade” 
between individuals in one country with individuals in 
another country rests upon precisely the same moral and 
economic grounds as trade between citizens of the same 
gountry, and that any interference with such trade in fa- 
vor of the home producers is uneconomic and essentially 
robbery there seems to be no agreement among those tak- 
ing the one side, or the other side, of any question in 
economics. Vibrating to all sides of every question they 
are each in a position to deny and do deny any respon- 
sibility for any statements made by them as to the logic- 
al results of their teachings by fellow-economists, as I 
have reason to know ; and yet, notwithstanding this in- 
contestable fact, each professor for himself alone, arrays 
in order a number of so-called ‘*‘ maxims of economics,” 
each one of which contradicts more or less of the others, 
and most of them are contradicted by the experience of 
the men in every country of the world who are engaged 
in the doing of the things about which he is teaching 
and calls them the ‘‘ Science of Political Economy.” 

The fact that the great body of all the men, in every 
normal nation in the world and of every colony that has 
in it the elements of a nation, who are the only persons 
in the world in a position to know, declare these pre- 
tended maxims to be no maxims, gives these empirical 
practitioners not the slightest pause. How unstable, 
illusory and nebulous this ‘‘ science” is, is best illustra- 
ted by the reply of one of the most learned and popular 
presidents of a New England University, who had been 
a Professor of Political Economy in different colleges for 
several years and in one of our largest universities. He 
had just published a work on Political Economy of 
which I didnot know. Uponmy remarking to him that 
I thought the writings upon and the teaching of so-called 
political economy were not creditable to the college 
graduates of the nineteenth century ; that each writer 
simply ‘hashed up” preceding writers, each quoting 
what others had said upon it to prove every statement 
made by himself; that no one seemed to notice what 
men were doing in production and never appealed to the 
great body of acknowledged facts of daily experience 
contained in census and labor records and reports of 
those engaged in produing the things their teaching con- 
cerned ; and that scarcely a man among them had had 
the public spirit and self-sacrifice to patiently pursue the 
methods of Bacon and Darwin as to facts, he replied : 
‘* You are mistaken as to my present views. I do not 
hold to a single opinion of two years ago and that you 
credit me with.” 

The great body of this so-called science has been the 
despair or contempt of the best minds of our country, 
Webster, Clay, Lincoln, Horace Greeley, Wm. H. Seward 
and all the framers of the Constitution. Only Calhoun, 
McDuffie, Jefferson Davis and the like reveled in its 
Elysian fields and acted on its postulates, These pro- 
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fessors have no place for any thinker or writer that de- 
parts from the accepted formulas of proof, viz.: 

To make assertions absolutely destitute of truth and to 
prove them by quoting equally groundless assertions of 
one to a dozen previous dogmatists. 

The damage done by teaching error can only be real- 
ized when we remember that all truth is in harmony. 
Each part is consistent with and complements every other 
part. The crass error that is put into the heads of col- 
lege students as political economy does more to bring 
their first efforts in practical things into contempt than 
all other things combined. Political economy should be 
a mirror of fundamental ecopomic truth and motive and 
the movement of all industrial and moral life, held be- 
fore the minds of students. It is little more than a bur- 
lesque on human affairs, 

George Gunton has discovered that the world is round 
and proved it in his ‘Problems of Social Economics,” 
and yet these professors go right on teaching that ‘the 
world is flat.” 

George Gunton has discovered that the world revolves 
on its axis and proves it in his ‘‘ Wealth and Progress,” 
and yet these professors still insist that ‘the sun do 
move.” They will hardly admit George Gunton into 
their libraries,and he is only a subject for ridicule in 
their classrooms and in English circles. 

The faith of these English political economists in the 
superior practical value of their own imaginings and the 
imaginings of their predecessors, is only less than their 
contempt for the motives, actions and experience of the 
great body of men whose motives, doings and experienc3 
constitute the sum of the true political economy, which 
science they pretend to expound. Immense masses of. 
facts as to labor, manufacturing, trading and consump- 
tion of commodities by all peoples, still lie practically 
unused. Each succeeding writer proves the truth of his 
a-priori propositions, by quoting the ipse diwit of earlier 
writers, and not by appealing to the admitted facts of 
actual experience, testified to by the men who are now 
doing the things of which he writes, and who deny his 
statements concerning themselves and their doings. 

A man who never had to do with horses would not 
mistake the fact that it would be an impertinence to tell 
a practical horseman that he knew nothing about han- 
dling a horse. No one would think of a man for a medi- © 
cal professor who never had seen or had any practiee 
with disease. No college professor other than a teacher 
of political economy would think for a moment of tell- 
ing his fellow-graduate manufacturer of cloth or boots 
and shoes, leather, etc., that he did not know the condi- 
tions necessary to successfully compete with his neigh- 
bor next door or across the ocean. All facts pertaining 
to each and every other department of human knowledge 
are welcomed, carefully classified and each consigned to 
its appropriate place as added treasure, to be brought 
forth each in its appropriate place. The exact opposite 
is true of this ‘‘science.” Any student who undertakes 
to observe and reconcile with his teaching in political 
economy, in factory or marketplace, such facts as he 
can learn of college graduates in factory or store, as stu- 
dents of medicine do in the hospital and of law in law 
offices and the courts, is subjected to ridicule in the class- 
room by his professor and fellow-students. 

Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and, above all, the 
United States, high or low as their economic conditions 
may be, are normal nations. Their manufactures ap- 
proximate a proper proportion to their raw material, 
The lack of intelligent, patriotic “ fortune-winners” in 
Italy and Spain leaves their ground fallow. The plain 
people in every nation have a right to demand of the 
men of their own country who are the educators, 
legislators, administrators, manufacturers, etc., their ut- 
most effort in production, and that in production the 
scale of their wages and income shall be high enough to 
allow them to buy and consume all the products of their 
own labor, with no idle bands. To exchange given prod- 
ucts for the products yielded more abundantly to the 
same number of hours’ toil in other lands, is Christian, 
To exchange products denied to their deserving pro- 
ducers to enrich employers only, is as cruel as it is 
wicked. Let it never be true of our country. It cer- 
tainly is not true of it now. 

Of England it is true. Tothatend she lives. England 
is abnormal, She is but a “half nation,” finding her 
other half in many nations. She is not a nation, Sheis 
a great. workshop and traders’ club, Make the Greater — 
New York City and Long Island an independent nation 
and the same economics that would then enrich New 
York have for the last fifty years enriched England and 
impoverished Ireland and many other countries. It has 
piled up wealth in England abnormally, to the injury of 
other peoples, and starved to death the Irish people, 
reducing Ireland’s population from eight millions to 
some over four millions. Her maxims of political econ- 
omy are reduced to one, viz.:.‘* Laissez-faire,” finding 
its logical sequence in human slavery. She argues the 
question of opium with China in the dulcet tones of her 
artillery. Plotting with our domestic free traders to 


destroy our Union that she might find her “ other half” 
in the sweat, the very life-blood, the cries and agony of 
human slavery in the Southern Confederacy, was en- 
tirely consistent with the teachings of her political econ- 
omists and with their twin brother economists in some 
Americah colleges. Only to the voice of England do 
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some of our Eastern colleges give heed. Our great 
captains cf industry, marshaling millions of better paid 
men than any other on the face of the earth, in 
their eyes are bastards and no sons, alien to the plaudit 
they have honestly won of ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
fulservants.” Their common name is robber barons, 
They are called three-card monte men by one of Har- 
vard’s most accomplished sons, and American sharks by 
the Southern gentleman most popular with Harvard. 
These strains are caught up and echoed in our ears by 
the lay disciples of these professors. Out of their teach- 
ings have come all the economic fallacies of the day, 
with all their attendant evils. Plain men, more logical 
and less wise than these teachers of economics to enrich 
Englishmen, have evolved fiat money, communism, prof- 
it-sharing, co-operation, single-taxism, Bellamyism, as 
its legitimate fruitage. Nothing shocks these teachers 
of political economy any more than seeing enacted 
before their very eyes the story of the five talents and 
the one talent. The waste of the breaking alabaster 
boxes of to-day oppresses their just spirits even more 
than it did the objecting disciple. 

They all fight the law of compensation in all economics 
embodied in the words: ‘*‘ For whosoever hath to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundance; but 
whosoever hath not from him shall be taken even that 
which to seemeth to have.” 

The industrial stagnation and suffering and pecuniary 
losses of the present, even greater than those of the Civil 

_ War, are wholly chargeable to these teachers. They are 
‘‘ of the tree they planted.” They seem to teach that all 
«mployers tirst make four deductions, raw material, rent, 
interest and profit, indifferently tossing the larger or 
smaller remainder to labor for wages; when every 
thoughiful, intelligent employer of labor knows that no 
deductions whatever are made or can be made before 
laborers are paid ; that every worker is the absolute pro- 
ducer and owner of a given fraction of the wealth he 
helps to produce, the value and price of which fraction 
is immediately ascertained, and paid to him by his em- 
ployer in ‘‘ wages.” : 

They are believed to teach that ‘‘labor produces all 
wealth,” and that the receivers of wages and salaries are 
robbed by the sums that manufacturers accumulate. Of 
course, they make some incoherent talk of employers’ 
‘compensation for effort put forth.” There is no excuse 
for their not knowing that it has been proven a thousand 
times over, by records, reports, and reliable trade and 
mauufacturing statistics, open to all, that the whole body 
of manufacturers taken together make no ‘ profits” in 
the sense they use the word, and do not average to make 
five per cent. on the capital invested, while railroads 
make not over six per cent., and banks not over seven 
per cent. It has also been conclusively proved that the 
wage-earners and salaried men receive in increase of 
wages and lower prices of the ‘‘ products” they make, 
more than their ‘‘ normal labor” adds to the market 
value of the things each helps to produce. 

Labor as a “‘ productive force” is not perceptibly more 


effective pow than it was two hundred yearsago. Personal. 


dexterity in labor manipulation, in the unit of product, has 
diminished rather than increased. The increased wealth 
of the world has not come of increasing toil, but by the 
iccreased use of capital, which has harnessed vature to 
human service. All increased wealth comes first in the 
form of savings to manufacturers fromnature. Through 
the economic forces of society this increased wealth is 
subsequently distributed to the community in higher 
wages, cheaper products, and public improvements as 
well. That is why the wealth per capita increases so 
rapidly in those countries that have extensive use of cap- 
jtal, and does not increase in those that use hand labor 
only, as lubor there produees the whole product. 

They are believed to teach that manufacturers receive 
greater compensation, in proportion to what each con- 
tributes to the value and price of the products made 
than is received by the wage-workers they employ, when 
it is obvious to all thoughtful men who honestly study 
the question, or are employed in directing great bodies 
of workmen, how very large a percentage of the total 
product is due to the single directing mind. Labor as 
labor, dormant in the person of the laborer, and before 
it is touched by the hand of directing genius, is as worth- 
less in giving value to anything as the soil on which it 
treads, and little more in workers of the lower intelli- 
gence when self-directed. It is as the unmined coal or 
ore, whose latent value was equally at the hand of the 
savage as of civilized man. tienius makes wealth pos- 
sible. Not one cent of the average profit that has gone 
into the pockets of manufacturers for forty years has 
lessened the ‘‘ real wages ” of the workers by the smallest 
fraction, All and more than these sums called ‘‘ profits” 
came out of nature. Not one real invention in mechan- 
ical appliance and none in improved arrangements, di- 
rection and increased efficiency of plant are patentable. 
Taking account of these and of patented inventions, and 
itis susceptibleof proof as sure as mathematical demon- 
stration, that dividing the whole body of workers into 
tenths, the tenth at the top, who excel in wisdom, in en- 
ergy, in invention, in courage, in frugality, and risk tor 
larger things, and who consequently get the largest re- 
wards in money, and take the opposite tenth at the bot- 
tom, who have the least wisdom, are the very ‘‘ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,” and the men at the bottom 
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now get ten times their proportion of the total products 
of the country, in proportion to what they actually con- 
tribute to their production. This is true proportionately 
of the other eight-tenths. And this is as it ought to be, 
asthe good God designed it to be. This is the strong 
carrying the weak, the wise, the ignorant, the rich the 
poor. The very existence of these people depends upon 
the labors of their wiser ‘“‘ neighbors.” It is the story 
told of the workers sent into the vineyard at the third, 
sixth, ninth and eleventh hours and their compensation, 
so unequal to the varying hours of labor, that it shocks 
every sensibility of the righteous souls, of political 
economists. Workingmen greatly err in leaving the sub- 
stance for the shadow, in abandoning wages for co-opera- 
tion and profit-sharing. 

The fundamental theory of these political economists, 
that concerning land, which has in it a larger element 
of truth than any other, is very largely disputed by 
every country as a \.hole and by parts of every 
country in particular. The morality, the culture, the 
technic, of the tillers of the soil and of the neighbor- 
hood, is a larger element in the economic condition and 
price of land in any neighborhood than the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. Where in our country are the 
richest farm lands and where are they most valuable? 

Individual and collective obedience to the Golden Rule 
by the citizen, fixes even the money value, relatively, of 
any State or any neighborhood. Verily, godliness is 
gain, anywhere and everywhere. How marvelous it is 
that so-called political economists should have treated 
of man as only an animal of higher instincts and never 
have studied the effect of conscience in benevolence and 
morality, in its far-reaching effect in econ mic phe- 
nomena. In Adam Smith’s day and for centuries before, 
wazes and the general price of products had propor- 
tionately remained together. They have grown more and 
more widely apartin the last fifty years. Adam Smith 
made the mistake of taking products as the fixed 
quantity in economics. The value of man, in wages, 
has steadily gone up, fully doubling in value, while the 
prices of the results of his labor have as steadily gone 
down. While the building of Adam Smith’s structure 
upon products instead of man—upon prices instead of 
wages—was immaterial as to proportions in his day, it is 
the root error from which have sprung endless false be- 
liefs which in turn have caused innumerable ills. In 
writings and teachings, bis successors have bliadly fol- 
lowed his plan, The evidence of patient observation 
and description of actual facts and conditions is rarely 
found anywhere in their work. 

The English political economy was born and has 
remained of a middle class atmosphere under middle 
class industrial conditions and political institutions. It 
is, therefore, in its nature, undemocratic. It takes no 
account of the masses, except as a productive force to 
be used by manufaciurers. It ignores entire’y the im- 
portance of the laborer’s social life and character to the 
nation’s civilization. It is in this respect that this coun- 
try is unlike England and must have the true political 
economy. With the Declaration of Independence, which 
we have met this day to celebrate, a democratic nation 
with democratic conditions and, therefore, the true and 
democratic political economy was born, which recognizes 
the social life, wages and consumption of the laboring 
classes as the corner stone upon which the success of 
wage-workers and capitalists and the prosperity of the 
nation depends. This is the distinguishing feature be- 
tween the erroneous English middle class economics 
and the true economics. 

The democratic basis of modern productive industry 
is the characteristic feature of our rapid industrial de- 
velopment and national growth. In this country the 
social life, which determines the wages of the masses, is 
the foundation upon which modern industrial activity 
rests, and rising wages has been the corner stone uf our 
national prosperity. This doctrine will be to the states- 
men of the twentieth century what the teachings of 
Adam Smith have been to the nineteenth. 

Many of the smaller colleges, and particularly in the 
West, are Christian in their teaching. Some of the oth- 
ers seem materialistic and heaihen. They can find no 
words too severe for the substance of the Christian eco- 
nomics of New England towns and States, which model 
all their doings upon and follow the example of the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem, when ‘‘neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things common; for as many as were 
porsessors 01 lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down 
at the Apostles’ feet.” 

In the practical economic system of Connecticut and 
other States as well, every man holds every dollar of his 
property, his liberty, and even his lite, at the will of the 
people. The State commands her sons to face death 
even, when the safety or interest of the whole commu- 
nity demands it. The State owns, and enforces her 
claim upon, every dollar of the property in the hands of 
her ci.izens, even tho it be invested in other States. 
Knowing that capital is as necessary to labor as 
labor to capital, she encourages, in every just way, 
her citizens to accumulate capital, and allows every 
man the largest liberty in controlling and disposing 
of so much of his savings as society in its aggre- 
gate action does not absolutely need for its imme- 
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diate use. Believing that it is immaterial in what 
particular hands the title to capital resides, the peo- 
ple allow those citizens who have demonstrated their 
capacity to best manage accumulated capital for the 
public good by saving it, to control it. She allows so 
much as she does not immediately need for the poor and 
for public improvements to remain in their hands, and 
further allows them to appoint its depositories at will 
uuder her supervision. : 

When teachers of political economy make it conform 
to the actual facts of the doings of men, and aim to 
make it Christian rather than English, they will deserve 
and have the respect of those whose doings are its sub- 
stance, and not before. 


THE PRESIDENT OF ‘THE Day: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Some years ago a young man was grad- 
uated from Hamilton College, in the State of New 
York, and went forth with high aspirations and a 
noble purpose into the Christian ministry. It has been a 
question in my own mind since I have been hearing the 
honorable representative from Massachusetts whether 
he (Mr. Walker), has not missed his calling. He ought 
to have been a minister. But this man to whom I now 
refer was divinely guided from the first, and he came to 
Massachusetts and for a time was a pastor ina church 
in that State ; but he was called to the city of Chicago, 
and was there a pastor for some years, and did his work 
so well that his honored alma mater called him the tirst 
alumnus that had ever been called to her presidency, 
an office which he graces and honors. I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing this man to you, Pres. M. Woolsey 
Stryker, D.D., LL.D., of Hamiiton College, New York, 
who will address us on a subject of which I think he is 
himself a fine embodiment—*t The Duty of Enthusiasm.” 
[Applause. } 
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Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers: I have always 
prayed that I might be delivered fram my traducers and 
from my introducers. I have suffered many things of 
many presidents. I stand before you to-day as the vic- 
tim of circumstances. I have been delighted, as you all 
have been, to hear the honorable member from the 
Worcester District sauceMassachusetts, [Laughter.] There 
is no one outside the bounds of Massachusetts who can 
speak his mind so freely about Harvard College. I 
should begin the words I have to say this day by an 
apology for ever having graduated from acolilege! I 
should make a further apology for having anything to 
do with the faculty of acollege. But I do not impugn 
the logic of my friend because I remember that there are 
colleges and colleges, that as “‘ they didn’t know every- 
thing down in Judee,” so they do not know everything 
even in the great colleges of New England, tho they 
know alittle of everything. There are colleges and col- 
leges. There are Congressmen and Congressmen. I sup- 
pose our friend does not want free sugar ia his, but there 
are some Congressmen who do. I desire to put myself 
outside the range of his syllogisms this morning, and to 
say that however humble may be my relation to college 
work I will not stand in the shoes of any cold-blooded 
expounder of what has been so well calied Tne Dismal 
Science, because it first leaves out God, and second, it 
leavesout man. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALKER: [hat’s it. 

Da. STRYKER: [ say anza to some, not toeverything, 
of what he has stated. I want to have you uaderstand 
that lam sound on this ques.ion. There has been some 
little discussion because the college with which I am 
connected, in Central New York, has lately emancipated 
itself somewhat from the not very kiadly leading strings 
of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, and I toid some 
friends who were questioning our ecclesias:ical polity, if 
no more, that we were sound on the Presbyterian ques- 
tion, and to prove it to trem I quoved a prayer that my 
little boy eight years of age made at his mother’s knee, 
in which he said: **O Lord, help me not to branch off 
into any other religion. Help me always to be a good 
Presbyterian, and not a Mormon, oranyihiaog like that.” 
[Laughter. ] 

This is not the first time, andifI can help it it shall 
not be the last time, that [ have had a chauce to detain 
the eyes and ears of New Eaglanoders. Tunere is a certain 
independence in speaking to people who are like the 
farmer to whom Whittier loaned his copy of ‘* Plato,” 
who came back and said: “I like that fellov; he has 
some of my idees.” [Laughter.] Tne New Englander 
takes his ideas always mixed with braias. The multi- 
tude of those who are gathered here to-day are not to be 
measured by aritametic, but by etnics, rather. New 
Englanders are not to be counted, but are to be weighed. 
You do nos take yours by tne dozen, bus by the pound. 
This is a representative audience. 

I feel to-day as if | were speaking into a telephone 
that had universal connections. I hope that 1 shall be 
heard at the other end of the line with as much emphasis 
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as was illustrated by what happened at one of the tele- 
phones when a farmer went into the office and was hav- 
ing the thing explained to him, and was asked to put his 
ear to it. Just then there was a clap of thunder, and he 
called up his wife and exclaimed : ‘‘That’s Maria!” He 
recognized the voice. 
said something about the boycotts that were such a trou- 
ble or blessing not unmixed,and a friend of mine who sat 
near me, and who always sits very near to me, suggested 
that the girl-cotts had something to do with it, too. 
[Laughter.] I am thankful for both the boycotts and the 
girl-cotts of that sort. I think the women, who make the 


majority of this and perhaps every other crowd in New 


England—and cut of it, too—where brains are at all in 
demand, may well take comfort to themselves from a 
toast which was given at a New England dinner in New 
York, in which a man said that he would like to propose 
a toast to the Pilgrim Mothers ; that they endured all 
that the Pilgrim Fathers had endured, aud they had en- 
dured the Pilgrim Fathers besides. [Laughter.] 

Tam glad we started off to-day with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
It is a good tune. It is classic, with something better 
than the classicism of art. Every New Englander ought 
to know that story of how when the first regiment went 
down from these great hills that hold down the memo- 
ries of an honorable race, and they were gathered into 
the Astor House in New York, the first New England 
regiment to go to the front, Broadway from curb to 
curb was thronged, and as the first glitter and flash of 
the front file issued from the doorway of that historic 
inn, about ten o’clock in the morning, the band 
struck up “‘ Yankee Doodle,” of all tunes in the world, 
and the people set up such a mighty roar and tempest of 
sympathy and determination that it seemed to rock the 
very granite walls. There was no uncertainty after New 
England had set that tune of how the city of New York 
would go. [Applause.] 

This concourse to-day is a witness that patriotism is not 
a lost art, and the day that gathers us is not simply a 
bright legend. We stand here on classic, on sacred 
ground. Weare in the heart of venerable New England 
—a name that is written on no map, but a name that 
shines wherever law, truth, faith, are held in reverence. 
Westand within the bounds of no mean commonwealth, 
rather of one whose historic honor is so bright that when 
one reads her annals it is to wonder what is left to record 
for the fame of the other stars of our constellation. Ic is 
a record legible and luminous all the way from Bucking- 
ham to Morris. Under what better motto could we 
gather than Connecticut’s ‘‘Qui transtulit sustinet” ! 
But to-day, men and women of a score of States, per- 
haps of every State, where that dear banner answers 
the heavens with its stellar and auroral beauty—to-day 
we are cach and all Americans! [Applause.] Thanks 
to the host who calls us here! Joy to the hearts that 
answer him! Peace, plenty, above all piety, unsullied, 
unbounded, unfaltering, to the land we love and call our 
own! But we are all here not only to remember; we 
are also here to resolve, highly, humbly, fervently and 
with unanimous consecration. No one can attempt to 
voice your wills to-day with a deeper sense of inadequacy 
than mine is as I think how many notable and noble 
souls have brought their best to this illustrious rendez- 
vous. How poor shall be the largest that the best can 
bring to this great love feast of our loyalty ! 

Dear America! ‘‘ Beautiful my country!” ‘* Nation 
and company of nations!” I hail my privilege to lay my 
offering among the laurels of this day of days. Massa- 
chusetts, the mother of Adams ; New York, proud foster 
mother of Alexander Hamilton ; Illinois, dear to us for- 
ever for those two sons of Anak who smote home for the 
cause of mankind’s emancipation and enfranchisement 
—I have loved all these with a filial love ; but were any 
or all of them to lift recreant and insane hands against 
the District of Columbia, Iam for my whole country! 
Thank God, undistinguishable, indisseverable, all those 
, Stars blend in one ever crescent light. How shall Texas 
say “‘ Thi8 is mine,” or Ohio say “ This is mine”? All are 
ours, and we are for them all! [Applause.] 

But weare here for amission. That were but tawdry 
declamation that should deal in glittering vagueness, A 
duty summons us—a divine, a holy trust is in our hands 
atsuch an hour, in such a land, when still portent and 
promise are so strangely blended. It is ours in the name 
of the fathers who ‘having served their generation by 
the will of God have fallen asleep,” torecognize the de- 
mands upon our total powers and to pledge ourselves 
that the hastening future of our fatherland shall be 
epical and not tragic. 

I am asked to speak to you to-day of The Duty of En- 
thusiasm. I wanted a big text, and itisa bigone. En- 
thusiasm is a great word. A true master of our English 
utterance who gave language new form by his idiomatic 
use of it—Isaac Taylor—wrote a book once upon the 
‘* Natural History of Enthusiasm.” But his whole treat- 
ment of his theme dealt with the lower and oblique asso- 
ciations of that word and gave warning against per- 
verse, unreasoned and mistaken zeal. He noted the 


quixotic and fanatical elements of the mere rhapsodist— 
the dogmatism and violence of the self-opinionate—the 
passion that lacks wisdom and the ecstacy that is san- 
guine without sense. It is of the better and truer sig- 
nificance of enthusiasm that I would speak. The word 
means full of the god. It shall stand with us for inspira- 
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tion, for consecration, for that joyful and dauntless pur- 
pose which never rests in the superficiality of averages 
and which hastens the kingdom of that truth which it 
is persuaded of and hails from afar. True enthusiasm 
means daring and uncompromising devotion. It is not 
a sentiment and an intoxicant, but an ardentand quench- 
less hope that what should be shall be! This is dedica- 
tion—the sublime surrender of the whole being to the 
guidance of the ever on going God. And this is duty. 
Because it is a duty itis a possibility. It is our privilege 
and our right. I summon your souls to see that nothing 
less than such a surrender to our Maker can answer the 
voices of the times and fulfill the obligations of high man- 
hood and womanhood. |Applause.] 

It is the conquest of the soul by great and profound 
ideals that makes great. This is the stuff whereof pio- 
neers and prophets are made. Said Swedenborg: ‘* Such 
as the love is, such is the wisdom.” Men see with their 
hearts, and the heart that counts no sacrifice costly if 
ultimate truth may reign is the heart that is full of the 
god. The three great elements of power are these— 
judgment, imagination, hope, He who has these is com- 
plete and furnished to every good work. One may have 
either without the others—then he is gibbous instead of 


spherical. The true leader and the true follower—each - 


is one who will take great risks for great reasons. 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who will not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 

But this non-prudential eagerness does not forget the 
critical, it rather consummates its conclusions in execu- 
tivedecisions. There is to-day a cant of moderation. It 
is one of the affectations of conventional propriety to 
suppress impulse and to cry down intensity of convic- 
tion. This blasé theory of behavior, this ennui of life 
avoids elemental seriousness. It never breathes deep 
enough to breathe hard. It skims the mere rim of real- 
ity. It dwells in petty fads, and gushes over them with 
abundant adjectives. It is superlative because it is not 
positive, and takes the whole English language in vain 
to ornament a whim. It lives in the subjunctive instead 
of the indicative mood. It wishes, but it never wills. 
The simulation of enthusiasm is its death. Shallow in- 
tent destroys the very capacity of high thoughts and 
deep life. Dawdling selfishness is the damnation of 
dudes and impotents. 

“ For life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the stroke of doom, 
To shape and use.” 

We need to read and get by heart Paul’s characteriza- 
tion of Epaphroditus, who ‘“‘for the work of God was 
nigh unto death, gambling away his life.” 

A wise Frenchman wrote a book upon the proposition 
that ‘“‘Eloquence is a Virtue.” It is a faithful saying. 
When the real man arrives he speaks with tones that 
smite his time of stupidity as the thunders break the op- 
pression of the heavy summer day. John the Baptist, 
Martin Luther,Cromwell, Mirabeau, Sam Adams, O’Cun- 
nell, John Bright, Garrison, Phillips, Lincoln—these are 
the men whose enthusiasm interrupts and crushes the 
stolidity of custom and irresolution of policy. The 
great orator is the implacable man. With molten speech, 
with the naked power of a conviction that scorns half- 
truths, a terror to the bad and to the timid, impeaching 
that absolute infidelity to the hour and the opportunity 
which often intrenches itself in the most consummate 
orthodoxy in thesi—not sinister and never merely dex- 
trous, but two-handed and whole-hearted the Voice leaps 
alive into the midst of a stagnant and querulous time, 
challenging its practical atheisms with all the sublimity 
and mastery of the truth itself. Such men God sends 
as the couriers of repentance, and they are the herald 
angels of the Evangel. They disdain the paltry evasions 
and subterfuges of expediency, and trembling themselves 
in the reality of that kindling ideal which both consumes 
and compels them—taking fire like meteors by the rapid- 
ity and friction of their passage—they are the avatars of 
the message they announce! [Applause.] 

But to us all God is ever saying: ‘‘ Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?” A deep voice sounding 
out the lonely truth is like a midnight bell; it rings into 
innumerable ears, which wake and listen and thank God 
foranotherday. God guideand guard that prophet who, 
in the face of vast reproach is rousing the hypnotized con- 
science of Manhattan Island. [Applause.] The Tam- 
many Goliath may vaunt, and the Republican Eliab may 
sneer, but this latest David, not in the Saul’s armor of 
the place holder and pelf distributor, but with the smooth 
stone slung true shall slay his tens of thousands. The 
one great mission of the Hebrew Prophets was to preach 
righteousness to their times—they were in politics for all 
they were worth! It is an antediluvian heresy that 
denies the right or neglects the duty of such an enthu- 
siasm as knows how to perceive the power of contem- 
porary iniquity and to arraign it with the voice of a 
Micaiah or a Joel. [Applause. ] 

Enthusiasm is the characteristic alike of the scientist, 
the historian, the poet, the true statesman, the apostle, 
the saint, Inspiration is the note and accent of every life 
that touches its age with the dateless law of duty. They 
who “‘ prefer bondage with ease to strenuous liberty ” are 
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those who have said of the idols of material success— 
** these be thy gods.” Shall it be Aaron, with the cultus 
of the calf—the worship of the visible—or Moses, with 
‘* Thou shalt have no other gods before me”! There is 
no slavery so base and blind as the prostitution of en- 
thusiasm at the altars of Mammon—where to-day “‘ the 
great man boweth down, and the mean man humbleth 
himself.” The last question is, who shall reign? The 
sovereignty of God is the final truth. Deep, and omi- 
nous if we heed it not, the long roll is already beating, 
and from gate to gate the whisper will swell to a voice 
like the storm ‘‘ who is on the Lord's side.” 

Americans are, of all people on earth, most avid of 
congratulation and averse tocensure. But a merely 
provincial patriotism that worships either knowledge or 


skillor strength or plenty will no more preserve our 


semi-Christian civilization from becoming godless than 
these saved Babylon! Americans do not love their Jere- 
miahs; but they well may heed them. We are not in 
such danger to-day from foreigners as we are 
from ourselves. I for one, because I am a 
patriot, will remember that the best part of the 
word “‘fatherland” is the first part ; and, repudiating that 
toast of Stephen Decatur’s ‘‘Our Country Right or 
Wrong,” I will pray ‘‘ Our Father which art in Heaven,” 
and *‘ Our Country Right and Never Otherwise.” ‘Vox 
Dei, vox popult” must be the new patriotism, [Applause]. 
It is only the discipline of obedience to the high God that 
can apply the power of enthusiasm to publiclife. Eager- 
ness of conscience must be trained by common consent 
to effective programs. We need to-day a new oath of 
allegiance to that God whom upon our coinage we say 
we trust. We need to publish a new Declaration of De- 
pendence. Public opinion is not infallible. Majorities 
are not final. Righteous minorities are the real rulers— 
not screaming themselves hoarse with that terrestrial 
apotheosis of man in the ‘‘ Aux armes les braves” of the 
Marseillaise,” but chorusing the deeper purpose and the 
sublimer enthusiasm of ‘‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott !” 
[Applause]. 

Liberty’s statue yonder in New York Harbor is but a 
hollow idol unless it upholds the lamp that God alone 
can kindle and keep! Providential America, daughter 
of privilege and opportunity, understand thyself by that 
philosophy of history which thine open Bible gives thee, 
by that enthusiasm, that fullness of God, whose prayers 
become prophecies! For here is truest taught and 
easiest learned what makes a nation happy and keeps it 
so, what ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. Upon the 
Saxon race lies the triple mission of Greek, Roman and 
Hebrew. It stands triply for culture, for law, for rev- 
erence. Not alone in these tongues, but in our owndear 
English let it be written—in the tongue of Wiclif and 
Milton, and Tennyson, and Whittier, and Lanier, ‘‘ This 
is the King”! 

The Saxon never wore the yoke easily or long. With 
the power of conscience and the enthusiasm of truth, he 
has conquered his conquerors. He may perish, but he 
can only perish by his own moral suicide. The Saxon is 
invited to the headship of the nations. He rules as 
Ceesar never dreamed of ruling. He holds the command- 
ing influence in four continents, and is sole master of the 
fifth. He girdles the round earth with nations. His 
righteous will may be law for the planet. He must not 
swerve **-m God. Christ has raised up this solid front 
of a hundred million men. What pencil dipped in 
the dawn can write its possible glories, or dipped in the 
smoke of Hell can limn its obloquy! The switch points 
are set close for either line. 

“To-day we fashion destiny, the web of fate we spin, 
To-day for all hereafter choose we holiness or sin ; 
*E’en now from starry Gerizim or Ebal’s cloudy crown 
We call the dewsof blessing or the bolts of cursing down.” 

There is an optimism which boasts in its own strength, 
and there is a pessimism which cravenly invites the woes 
it dreads. There is a tertiwm quid, the cross of Christ; 
above us Heaven, beneath us the pit, about usGod! Not 
optimism, not pessimism, but enthusiasm. There are 
dangers dire and dark, demagogs and monopolists, pol- 
troons and panderers, with sophisms that slander man- 
hood and doubts that slander God! But by the arm 
of God we can beat them down! 

Back in 1871, when men in Chicago were hanging 
themselves to lamp-posts and drowning themselves in 
the lake, a man put an advertisement in one of the 
papers, reading : ‘‘Men of Chicago. Take hope. Our 
fathers raised her from the bog, and we can raise her 
from the ashes.” It is that spirit that has raised that 
Phenix City by the shore of Lake Michigan. Itis that 
Chicago spirit translated and transfigured by the Gospel 
of Christ that we need to-day, every one of us, to put 
whole souls into all our affairs. [Applause.] God will 
give us light if we ask him for it. Hope is creative, 
doubtis abortive. Let us hope, let us act. The men 
who are willing to deny themselves any possible gain, 
who forget that a vote is a vow, who forget that a candi- 
date isa man clad-in-white, who forget the patriotism 
of paying taxes, who forget that law is like a bicycle and 
that the way to keep it standing is to keep it going, 
whose very bones are flabby with civil neglect, whose 
minds are mere kennels for vagrant theories, and who 
recant the old-fashioned law of duty and ‘‘ the faith that 
comes by self-control,” and by self-sacrifice, too—these 
naoral spendthrifts and soul paupers, these are the incubi 
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of the times, Such a man is not a man, but a manikin. 
{Applause.] But upon the souls who are full of the en- 
thusiasm of duty rests the unconquerable State. To 
these “‘ the Christ that is to be” flings wide his effectual 
doors. Ruled by such a ken life can never seem 
shabby nor hope irrational. To him who truly livesand 
does, the veil of the visible becomes more and more di- 
aphanous. Such an one shall be able to say, with brave 
Walter Scott, what he so simply uttered as he drew near 
the end of his life of honor: ‘‘I think that next week I 
shall be in the secret.” There are such men. We do not 
always listen to hear the deep breathing of the people 
ready to respond to the prophet of conscience; we bite 
into one blasted ear, and forget the green sabers of the 
corn that array a thousand prairies. We find one brack- 
ish pool, and forget the trickling of a myriad translucent 
springs; we see one whirling, copper cloud, and doubt 
the sun. But God reigns! God reigns! God reigns! 

On some level shores the tides rise, invisibly percolat- 
ing all the sands. One instant it is shore, and the next 
up comes the ocean and it is sea; the ebb is no more, the 
flood tideison, Such is the apparent spontaneity and 
instantaneousness of many a great movement under the 
Sovereign Spirit. 

Thou who didst steer the little ‘‘ Mayflower” to her de- 
sired haven, bring America to port! Grant that upon 
this gathering of the people our dear flag may shine with 
the light of an Evangel, pure as the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades and firm as the bands of Orion. Thou who 
dost guide Arcturus, rant that those stars may glow in 
the coronet of Christ. In the enthusiasm of loyalty to 
God and serried against the evils and forebodings of the 
time we will march in the footsteps of a believing ances- 
try. Let every flagstaff and belfry, every throbbing 
dome and thundering cannon, every eloquent orator and 
voice of multitudes, every prayer of gratitude and every 
tear of joy, carry the name that is above every name and 
swear it with a mighty oath: ‘‘ This God is our God, as 
he was our father’s God, and he shall be ours forever and 
forever.” And we can say with all high confidence 
after the great poet now asleep : 


“ Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 
Are there specters moving in the darkness? 
Trust the hand of light will guide His people 
Till the thunders pass, the specters vanish, 
And the light is victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the jubilee of the ages.” 

Gop SavE AMERICA ! 
{Applause and cheers. ] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: We have as the next sub- 
ject to'be treated, ‘‘The Comiug American,” and that is 
so great a theme that it can be treated properly only in 
verse. I will introduce to you Mr. S. W. Foss. 


' THE COMING AMERICAN. 


EF San, Wallin % 
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ON the Fourth of July we all love to dilate 

With the thought that we are inexpressibly great ; 
That we’re all legatees of fate’s fairest bequest, 

And that destiny’s egg has been Jaid in our nest ; 
That we’ve climbed up the sides, up the roof, and sublime 
We stand on the top of the ridgepole of time ; 

The horizon’s too narrow to limit our stride 

And infinite space is too small for our pride; 
Heaven’s vault is too small our hosannas to ring, 
And the zenith too low for our gestures to swing ; 
Our heads are too tall for the low studded sky, 

And we call for ‘‘ more room!’ on the Fourth of July. 


’Tis a day you expect that the orthodox bard 
His poetical bunting will flaunt by the yard ; 
Tis a time you expect his tumultuous Muse 
To explode at the end of a skyrocket fuse ; 

Still I venture to tempt the bold heretic’s curse 
And tremblingly give my unorthodox verse. 


For aren’t we too old to be pleased like the boys, 
With glory and gunpowder, thunder and noise ? 

Too old to sit down in unruffled sedateness 

And muse on our grand and ineffable greatness ? 

The loud days of our national boyhood are over, 

The barefooted freedom of dew and of clover ; 

And let us throw off, with the boy’s outworn jacket, 
The old day of rollic and revel and racket ; 

Those days are now passed, they will not come again ; 
We are men ;—let us grapple the problems of men. 


And, as men, may we not on the Fourth of July, 
Some specks in our history’s amber decry ? 

As the politic small boy will creep on the sly 

To the side of the table that’s nearest the pie, 

So we press around, and the crowding is great, 

To the luscious pie-side of the table of fate; 

Bat the small boy will learn as the swift years go by 
There are viands transcendently better than pie. 


Let us look at the sum of our work ’neath the sun; 
Have we yet done as much as the old past has done ? 

We have built cur large cities of marble and brick, 

But our Shakespeares and Platos are not very thick. 

We have urged them to speak with the best of good-will, 
But our Miltons are mute and inglorious still ; 
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Our dawn has now passed and the morning grows late, 
But our absentee Angelos linger and wait; 

Our hastening noonday encroaches on morn, 

But our Darwins and Newtons have yet to be born. 


From the dead buried past there are phantoms arise 

With scorn in the cavernous deeps of their eyes, 

And they say: ‘‘We have searched for him. patient and 
far, 

Through your broad-acred I.and of the Evening Star ; 

We have called for him long, but his voice is still dumb ; 

Our brother still lingers; our peer has not come.” 


But we have had epics of mighty designs 

On manuscript ruled with the longitude lines ; 

On a continent-manuscript, boldly and free, 

We have written our epics in railroads ; and we 
Have worked out our dramas; each act is an age, 
And a land from the sea to the sea is our stage. 

We have grappled with Nature and tamed her. The fen, 
The swamp and the forest, the wolverine’s den, 
The home of the bison, the haunt of the bear— 
The thronged and the tall-towered cities are there ; 
And the nest of the serpent, the wild dragon-fen, 
Resound with the shouts of the children of men. 


Now the snake’s hiss is hushed and the wolf’s howl is 
dumb, 

Has the hour not struck for our poet to come ? 

Now our cables are laid and our railroads are wrought, 

Build us temples and fanes for the high priests of thought ; 

Now our prairies by million-trod pavements are lined, 

Build us highways that stretch to the frontiers of mind ; 

Now our cities are sown by sea, river and glen, 

Let us look for a harvest of epochal men; 

Let us look for a Voice from the wilderness sent 

To teach us a wise and divine discontent— 

Discontent at mere bulk tossed by waves and by breeze, 

With no pilot soul on the rudderless seas. 


Let us look for great bards whose tones, fervent and 
strong, 

Shall burst like the morn through our twilight of song; 

Wise prophets whose sky-lifted eyes are alight 

With a gleam that is caught from the future’s far hight ; 

Who see through the fogs o’er the valley outspread 

The sun-burst of hope on the mountains ahead. 

Is it not time to grow, in town, village and glen 

A strong breed of men who are saviors of men ? 

Strong pioneer souls who shall blaze out the way 

From the frontiers of night to the borders of day ? 

Shall not this maternal pure soil of the West 

Fester sages and seers on its matronly breast ? 

Shall we not find once more, in these late years again 

The pride of old Homer, wise shepherds of men ? 

Let us beckon these men with our favor and praise, 

And giants shall grow in the earth in these days. j 

We are large ; and our largeness there’s none to deny, 

But Fate calls, and who answers with brave ‘“‘ Here am I.” 

Little Athens was small, but her soul still survives 

With gifts of its graces in millions of lives ; 

But Scythia was large, and the long ages tread 

On the answerless dust of her myriad dead. 

Little Concord—great sons made this small village great ; 

Great Chicago—Ah, well !—We will listen and wait. 

There is music I know that is hopeful and blithe 

In the swing of the sickle, the sweep of the scythe, 

In the lisp of the foreplane, the smith’s anvil peal, 

In the roar of the mill and the clash of its wheel. 

There’sa music that’s timed tothe rhythmical beat 

Of the quickstep of fate in the thunderous street ; 

There’s a music that’s played by the breeze and the gale 

In the creak of the mast and the flap of the sail : 

And there’s something that smacks of an epical strain 

In the clank of the engine, the sweep of the train. 

This music, tho mixed with the toilers’ tired moan, 

And mingled with heartbreak too deep for a groan 

Is wrought out at length in an anthem sublime 

That fills without discord the wise ear of time. 


But this is but prelude Fate’s orchestra plays 

To the strains that shallcome in the fullness of days; 
For the age-lengthened rhythm beat out by the fates 
In the building of cities, the founding of states, 

In the earthquakes of war, in its thunder and groans, 
In the battles of kings and the crumbling of thrones, 
Is but prelude that’s written by Destiny’s pen 

To herald an epoch of masterful men. 

In that day we shall worship, by wisdom made whole, 
Not greatness of bulk but perfection of soul; 

And the thought-millionaires with our full acclaim then 
Will be wreathed and anointed the leaders of men. 
And methinks our Great Fate from the hills to the sea, 
Has sent forth this call to the years yet to be: 


Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 

Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains ; 

Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas, 

Men whose thought shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies ; 

Pioneers to clear thought’s marshlands 
And to cleanse old error’s fen ; 

Bring me men to match my mountains— 

Bring me men! 


Bring me men to match my forests. 
Strong to fight the storm and blast, 

Branching toward the skyey future, 

- Rooted in the fertile past ; 

Bring me men to match my valleyag- 
Tolerant of sun and snow, 

Men within whose fruitful purpose 

Times consummate blooms shall grow ; 
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Men to tame the tigerish instincts 
Of the lair and cave and den, 
Cleanse the dragon slime of Nature— 
Bring me men! 


Bring me men to match my rivers 
Continent cleavers, flowing free 
Drawn by the eternal madness 
To be mingled with the sea; 
Men of oceanic impulse, 
Men whose moral currents sweep 
Toward the wide-infolding ocean 
Of an undiscovered deep; 
Men who feel the strong pulsation 
Of the Central Sea, and then 
Time their currents to its earth throb— 
Bring me men! 


THE AFTERNOON. 

Dr. Fisk: We do not always realize our blessings 
when they come. We have been praying for rain, and 
now it has come. It will soon be bright again, however 
It gives me great pleasure to introduce to the audience 
this afternoon one who, at the head of a great newspaper 
in a neighboring city, has made himself famous and 
honored by the noble stand he has taken for true reform 
in politics as well as in morals; and we are very glad to 
welcome here to these grounds a man who needs no in- 
troduction except through the press, of which he is him- 
self so great an ornament. I am happy, then, to say to 
you that Mr. St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, will speak to you on this unique subject ‘ The 
Sale of Law.” [Applause.] 


THE SALE OF LAW. 


Ht Cre: ik Listes 


When the president of a theological seminary ex- 
presses his surprise at answers to prayer for rain, the 
indignation of Congressman Walker against colleges— 

Mr. WALKER: No, not against colleges, 

Mr. McKELWay: The indignation of colleges against 
Congressman Walker [laughter], and President Stryker’s 
discouragement of moderation, I will not say in drink- 
ing, cease to be surprising. The propositions of the 
statesman and the syllogisms of the theologian collided 
over yonder hills. A natural consequence of electrical 
conjunction issued in the form of rain which the credu- 
lous intellect of our presiding officer attributes to divine 
intervention. [Laughter.] Thus is the science of one 
hour the miracle of the next. I did not know how bad 
colleges were until the Congressman spoke about them 
this morning. Artemus Ward said that he escaped being 
severely wounded at the siege of Sebastopol by not 
being there. I have escaped the perils of false economic 
teaching in institutions of learning by taking an outside 
course. [Laughter.] I have found mankind, in my ob- 
servation, divided into several classes: into under- 
graduates, who think they know everything ; into grad- 
uates, who think that everything knows them, and into 
post- graduates and newspaper men who know what they 
do not know. [Laughter.] Inow know more of what I 
did not know than I did when I was asked to speak at 
Woodstock. In good faith those in charge of affairs 
here asked me what I would talk about, and I unhesi- 
tatingly said ‘‘ Cities and Reforms.” They printed it. 
It was put into the newspapers. I am not going to 
speak on Cities and Reforms. So you now see how 
little confidence you can have in the press. The reason 
was not that advanced for the Methodist preacher by 
Dr. Stryker at a dinner of the New England Society in 
New York, which Methodist preacher, according to Dr. 
Stryker, breaking down in the middle of a theme said: 
‘* Brethren, I had a great subject, but it has caved in on 
ine,” but the reason was because when I set my mind to 
think about cities and reforms my mind would in spite 
of me think upon another line of subject. SoI am here 
to-day with another speech. Cities and reforms, to use 
the classic language of Yale and of Harvard, are “‘ in 
it,” but only incidentally in the bearing which they have 
upon a theme of like but of larger import—the theme 
which I have called ‘* The Sale of Law.” And as I speak 
the news has reached me that in one branch of the Amer- 
ican Congress the sale on the eve of a day made glorious 
by the Declaration of Independence, by the victory at 
Gettysburg for the Union and for liberty, and by the 
capture of Vicksburg, has been, so far as the buyers and 
the sellers are concerned, consummated in that branch 
of the National Legislature. What modifying results may 
follow in the other branch will be seen and must be 
waited for; but the fact of the temporary success of 
forbidden and of abhorrent forces in American politics 
should discourage any one who believes in the superin- 
tending and continuous intervention of divine power in 
human affairs, or of the friendly and favorable designs of 
deity touching his creatures in this portion of his planet. 

The worst evil this nation has ever ended was the sale 
of human beings. The worst evil this nation has not yet 
ended is the sale of law. Slavery was not intolerable un- 
til a certain stage of it was reached. It was a domestic 
institution until the breeding of slaves, as swine and cat- 
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ule are bred for a market, made itahideousthing. When 
Border States that had been simply slave States became 
slave factories the wrong became rank and challenged 
the divine justice. The challenge was accepted. Asthe 
way of God with monster evils often is, this one was let 
work out its own destruction. Slavery became affected 
by a money interest just before the people became af- 
fected by a moralinterest, and slew slavery. Profit for 
slave breeding could not be insured in the lines of the 
States in which it was legalized. So it had to be ex- 
tended or become unprofitable. It was extended into one 
State northward, under a compromise which slavery it- 
self afterward with insane folly repealed. It was ex- 
tended into Texas by a war from which freedom got 
more territory than human chattelhood did. Then it 
spread itself into Kansas with the purpose of taking root 
there. That was the beginning of the end. The North- 
ern conscience was stirred. Northerninterest, or seeming 
interest, was overborne by the Northern sense of 
right. The moral movement started which curled its 
course from New England schoolhouses and pulpits be- 
yond the banks of the Missouri to its culmination at Ap- 
pomattox. The land was hillocked with graves. The 
years ran blood, and the skies were blackened with battle. 
A line of heroes and martyrs sprang from the loins of the 
plain people to the summit of achievement. The heroic 
age of America was lived. The system which sold black 
men was destroyed by white men. The date of its as- 
sured downfall was written when an institution that 
had been permitted to localize itself for the sake of peace 
sought to nationalize itself for the sake of power and of 
gain. When the sale of human beings became affected 
by a money interest the opposition to it became affected 
by a moral interest. The moral interest won. 


SALE OF LAW IN THE MAKING. 


The other and unabolished and increasing evil is the 
eale of law. The making and administration of law have 
become affected by a money interest. The movement 
against this evil must become affected by a moral in- 
terest. This wrong and this duty lie at the basis of any 
consideration of our times. Of the sale of law, when 
being made, the evidence is not wanting either at Wash- 
ington or at many a State capital. The annals of this 
year of shame and of distress have been crowded with 
the disclosures of the sale of law in its making and of 
the sale of law in its administration. The Congress has 
been required to accompany its work of forming bills for 
revenue with investigations of the relations of its mem- 
bers to favored combinations. The heads of those com- 
binations have sworn that they or their agents have 
been continuously at Washington, impressing the 
national lawmakers with their views and claims, and in- 
ducing them to exercise the supreme or sovereign power 
of the Republic, the taxing power, for the benefit of the 
rich and few against that of the many and poor. When 
pressed for reasons for demanding that the National 
Treasury shall be regarded as a special partner in their 
business, these men have tried to justify their work on 
the ground that they impartially contributed to the cam- 
paign funds of both organizations, and hence had a 
right to the votes of the representatives of both in the 
Federal Legislature. It will be regarded as the wonder 
of this time that no witness and no inquisitor was 
offended by this declaration. There appeared to neither 
of them anything wrong in it. The theory was not 
antagonized in the committee that campaign contribu- 
tions were wrong when coming from those who must be 
paid back out of tariff taxes what they gave in cold cash 
to politicians. The politicians were presumed to be 
bought. The law must be sold. The significant feature 
of the disclosure was the passionless apportionment of 
this money to whichever party predominated in the 
various States in which the contributing powers had 
interests affectable by salable law. A nation can ordi- 
narily rely on it that one party will promise to be honest 
when the other is convicted of being dishonest. The 
other party has always been regarded as the national 
alternative; but this system of contributions to both 
parties leaves the nation with a sense of having no such 
alternative. If contributions from trusts with no politics 
in them to each of the political organizations amount to 
a mortgage on both, then the sale of law is protected 
against political agitation as the sale of human beings 
never was. There was always an antislavery party. It 
was small and despised long. But it never died, and in 
time it filled the land. If the contention of the trusts is 
true, there is and can beno effective opposition by either 
party to the sale of law in the making ; for each party, 
through its State organizations, where it is in a majori- 
ty, has locally taken money from those who in national 
action will hold it tothe bond. It is claimed that by 
this process both parties are bought, law is sold in the 
muking, and the people are foreclosed from redress. 


DIFFERENCES TO BE REGARDED. 


There is a difference between the impression made by 
the sale of law and that which was made by the sale of 
human beings. The human being makes the difference 
to the human heart. The relation of parent and child, 
husband and wife, and lover and sweetheart, with all 
their ramifications of affection and blood, was outraged 
and destroyed by the sale of human beings. When law 
is bought and sold, nothing else goes with the bargain, 
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except such abstractions as the virtue of legislators, the 
character of political parties, the honor of the Republic, 
and the rights of a people, to whom the claimed purchase 
of both parties, if true, allows no remedy. The slave 
auctioneer’s hammer echoed on every Northern hearth- 
stone. The tears of Rachel weeping for her children 
blistered every Northern heart. The occasional knowl- 
edge that the money for half-white children went into 
their fathers’ pockets filled the Northern soul with a 
horror that led indignation to find in curses an expression 
denied by words. The block, the whip, the shackles, the 
desecrated marriage altar, the dismembered homes, 
all rendered the realism of slavery unmistakable. The 
barbarism on its moral and spectacular side was as hon- 
est as it was revolting. These arousing considerations 
are wanting in the sale of law. The transaction is cold, 
cunning, polite, secret and sordid. It is grammatically 
defended by sophistry, or it is resonantly denied by per- 
jury. Those who cannot demonstrate it by personal 
knowledge are defied to do so by those wha could—and 
do not. But for circumstances, which are God’s detec- 
tives, evidence might be wholly wanting. All the sins, 
however, will not be committed hy the same men, There 
are men who will debauch politics with money—but who 
will not lie about it. Some of these have unblushingly 
admitted the debauchery., More than that, they have 
avowed it and defended it. This moral condition is indi- 
cated by the fact that they do not think it is wrong. 
That also accounts, perhaps, for the admission of the 
fact. The unblushing admission is either due to a dis- 
pensation with the hypocrisy which vice pays to virtue, 
or to the judicial blindness which regards evil as good. 
In the one view the capacity for shame has been lost. 
In the other the victims have been given over to the ter- 
rible doom of believing a lie. The incident of the con- 
fession of these contributions has drawn less notice from 
the people than moralists could wish. The contributors 
have been, it is apologetically claimed, only for State and 
local campaigns. Those are exactly the campaigns in 
which the contributions have no interest. Even benevo- 
lence, to say nothing of business, would not account for 
these gifts. To the trusts who is Mayor or who is Gov- 
ernor is of less than little importance ; but who are Sena- 
tors and Congressmen is of serious concern. It is most 
singular that the contributors have, apparently, secured 
what they want, exactly where they wanted it, by con- 
tributions to causes which could give to them nothing 
under any conceivable circumstances. Let no one be de- 
ceived. State and National campaigns are conducted al- 
ways simultaneously in thirty-nine out of the forty-four 
American States. In them Congressmen and legislators 
are elected every two years, and Congressmen, legislat- 
ors and a President in all the States are elected every 
four years. Practically, one treasury receives all the 
money for all these campaigns in each State. The shal. 
lowness of seeking to suggest a difference between con- 
tributions for State and those for National campaigns is 
transparent. The omission of many newspapers to point 
out that there is no such difference must be ascribed to 
their unintelligence, unless the conclusion be required 
that party organs are no less grateful, mecessitous and 
silent than party organizations. 


THOSE WHO BUY AND SELL LAW. 


There are other corroborating circumstances. When 
men vote against their lifelong and avowed principles 
the act is due to an overmastering appeal to their mate- 
rial interests. Such men are certain to incur inquiry they 
cannot answer, suspicion they canaot dispel, accusations 
they cannot refute. The social and moral hurt they re- 
ceive, if compensated for at all, can only be offset by the 
increase of their fortunes. The probable price can per- 
haps be inferred from the measure of the value to sensi- 
tive souls of the things lost. When men debase them- 
selves in this way, and when their debasement creates 
unearned millions for trusts, the theory of disinterested- 
ness is only compatible with the presumption of insani- 
ty. Cap this with the admission by the trusts of cam- 
paign contributions, and the case is made out, even to the 
requisite perjury for declamatory decoration. Moreover, 
American venality has never learned the art of judicious 
concealment. It does not hoard. It spreads itself. Dis- 
raeli said the happiest man in England was he who was 
supposed to have an income of only £1,000 a year, but 
who really had one of £5,000 a year. American venality, 
deprived of other consideration, insists on disregarding 
Disraeli’s theory, and will show that it is worth money, 
altho it may be worth nothing else. Having sold law, it 
will prove that it got the price. The belief that illicit 
wealth can command others’ respect is not strange in 
those who for pelf have forfeited the right to their own. 
What they sold of their own they assume they can buy 
from others. There isa degree of correctness in their 
conclusion. Politicians who have stolen themselves rich 
have no cause to expect rebuffs or slights—befure they 
are investigated—and they are seldom effectively inves- 
tigated. They have reason to know that they can secure 
the association of their kind. That will suffice for so- 
ciety to them. The number bought to sell law in the 

making is enough to form a community of themselves; 
but the barbaric style of living they adopt betrays the 
character as Well as the measure of their means. The 
suddenness of their money and the mystery of its 
sources stamp them in stamping it. No one should sup- 
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pose that the vulgar and dangerous method of money in 
hand is employed by those who sell or by those buy law 
in the making. That could be traced. The proceeds 
could not be carried on the person. If kept at home it 
would be insecure, and would not draw interest. If 
banked the employés of the bank would know and 
might tell the fact. The way is more businesslike. The 
stock to be voted up or down, or both, according to the 
points desired, is credited to some fictitious name. The 
name is an alias of the venal legislator. When the trans- 
action is concluded the devices of bookkeeping on each 
side are found adequate to the covering up of the process 
and to the placing of the goods. : 
SELLING LAW FOR LAW. 


Law can beand is sold for votes as well as for money. 
The sale of sections in a law can be and is effected as the 
price of votes for other sections of the same law. The 
pending income tax section, looking Westward, involves 
a trade of Northern votes now for the promise hereafter 
of Populist votes. Looking Southward it involves the 
exchange of Northern votes to sate ex-rebel dislike of na- 
tional pensions for Southern support of sugar schedules. 
The coalition in each case is certain to end in disappoint- 
ment and betrayal to both sides. Populists may engage 
to become Republicans in the South and Democrats in 
the West; but there are Republicans South and there 
are Democrats West who will leave their party before 
either bargain is carried out, and there are populists in 
both sections who may be contracted for, but who will 
see they are not delivered. This form of buying and 
selling is so risky and unsatisfying that it works its own 
cure. It involves an alliance between mutually antago- 
nistic forces. It has to be projected on a scale as large as 
entire parties. The scale can with difficulty be main- 
tained atall, and never long. The rank and file will not 
be bought merely because leaders are. The sale of law 
in the making, to be effective, must be by money among 
those who hold the balance of power in a party narrowly 
divided on a policy, or who hold that balance of power 
between two parties nearly equal in numerical strength. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTY POLITICS, 


The sale of law in the making of it should concurrent- 
ly engage attention with the sale of law in its adminis- 
tration. That is an evil limited to cities from the neces- 
sities of the case. It is, there is reason to rejoice, limited 
to few cities. Thesale of law in the making is a ques- 
tion for reform in political methods, The sale of law in 
its administration is a question for reform in govern- 
mental methods. The distinction between country and 
city localities in respect of affairs in the large should in 
passing be regarded, for it isfundamental. The country 
regions have been the source of right principles in gov- 
ernment. The cities are the battle ground for better 
methods of governmental conduct. The salvation of the 
Union and the freedom of the slave were demanded by 
the rural sentiment of the United States. City senti- 
ment seconded that demand, but did not originate it. 
There is, however, little call for reform methods in rural 
regions. Political abuses in the country are relatively 
few and rarely rank. In the. country voters know one 
another and each other’s politics. Does a stranger set- 
tle among them? His religious as well as his political 
views are quickly ascertained. If a man changes his 
opinions ‘he announces it, and seeks to make converts to 
them. The moral questions in American politics have 
been won on plowedsoil. On the contrary, the quantity 
of government in cities is immense. It is applied to a 
concentrated population. Suffrage in cities touches ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty and all between. The 
prizes contested carry great power or great wealth. 
Politics becomes the business of a class, but the contests 
of politics go on with other contests. Those contests 
comprise the battle of the poor for bread and the compe- 
tition of the rich for more and more. Men’s wants mul- 
tiply out of all proportion to their numbers when their 
habitations adjoin. A countryman reads about theaters 
and the opera,and at home goes to the occasional circus. 
City folk tire themselves daily and amuse themselves 
nightly. Thus a distinct class becomes exclusively all 
ways interested in politics, while the rest of the people 
interest themselves in it spasmodically or periodically, if 
at all. This makes machines. Their character gener- 
ally merits the denunciation they receive, but indigna- 
tion at them is unreasonable by those who most vent it ; 
for machines alone exist because of the apathy, coward- 
ice or sordid indifference of those upom whom they re- 
tributively prey. The machine habit of the political 
class is as natural as the worshiping habit of the religious 
class, or as the drinking habit of the bibulous. Were 
city populations arbitrarily broken up into country set- 
tlements the prizes of each subdivision would be so 
small that abuses and contentions would largely cease. 
That this is so all can realize on sight. Few evils that 
cannot be redressed afflict country communities, City 
politics is replete with such evils as special law or long 
education must eradicate. While the country has been 
the birthplace of political morals the city is the seat of 
political abuses, and must, therefore, be the seat of re- 
form methods in government. Of these abuses the sale 
of the administration of law is thesum. It includes all 
the others. All the others run into it. If that head of 
the hydra can be cut off the other heads of the monster 

will die. It is notable that the events to exhibit the 
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sale of law in the making at Washington have con- 
curred with those to prove the sale of law in its adminis- 
tration in the metropolis of the land. 


SALE OF LAW IN ITS ADMINISTRATION, 


The sale of law in its administration in cities can be 
understood when the distinctions thus shown are held in 
the mind. The method is as systematic as it is secret ; 
and, strange to say, it has always to go along with re- 
sulis in government that will secure general content. 
New York furnishes an example of this. The statement 
of facts seems a series of paradoxes. New York protects 
life and property well ; but its protectors enrich them- 
selves out of the violators of law. There the finest drive- 
waysfor the rich and the best chain of small parks for 
the poor in America are maintained ; but businesses 
licensed by law are blackmailed, pursuits forbidden by 
law are taxed for revenue only, and general business is 
permitted to trespass on public rightsand public grounds 
for a consideration. Men who avoid brawls and keep 
sober are as secure by night or dayon most of New 
York’s streets as in their own homes; yet a system of 
robbery, ransom and revenge, if robbery or ransom be 
refused, prevails in New York equal to any plied by 
Sicilian bandits or Greek or Cuban brigands. Murderers 
and burglars are relentlessly run down and punished by 
policemen who guide countrymen to the dens of dealers 
in counterfeit money. Pickpockets know that the city 
is simply a prison for them, in which they can walk 
around if they do not practice their profession; but gam- 
blers also know that they will be considerately warned in 
advance by the authorities that will sensationally raid 
the rooms from which all compromising evidences have 
been removed. Justices will suspend the work of sen- 
tencing brawlers and wife-beaters long enough to write 
notes to police captains to accept straw bail for privileged 
offenders. Before the same magistrate will appear, on 
any Monday morning, the drunkards of Sunday and the 
liquor dealers whose stuff was sold to them in violation 
of law on that day. The drunkards will be punished 


and the liquor dealers will be set free, on the grouud of: 


no evidence against them. All the inmates of two 
houses in a block of twenty like it will be jailed, and the 
other eighteen houses will be let alone. The idler who 
lingers too long around the front of a store will be ar- 
rested unless he moves on, and the storekeeper who 
makes the pavement an annex to his business will not be 
arrested—if he pays the police for leave todoso. Two 
adjoining shopkeepers will extend signs of equal size 
over the walkway. Oae willbe fined and the other will 
not be molested. 

Particulars must pass into generalizations to avoid 
tedium or obscurity. Crime that is not violent is sanc- 
tioned and protected for money. This specially includes 
the social evil, gambling, and the swindles called confi- 
dence games. Much business restricted by law is insured 
freedom from such restrictions for money. These busi- 
nesses mainly comprise the legal allowance of betting 
under distinct circumstances, of liquor selling by licenses 
within set times, and the placing of signs, awnings or 
the like which extend from the front of the buildings, or 
the allowance of stands on corners from which to cater 
to the small wants of mankind, The blackmailed classes 
are varied. Motley’s the only wear. They include the 
owners and occupants of immoral resorts, liquor sellers, 
race-track men, bootblacks, fruit and news venders, and 
the mercantile folk from the pettiest retailers up to im- 
porters or exporters who are millionaires. This repre- 
sents the sale of law in its administration. Law puts 
penalties on vice ; maladministration puts a premium on 
it. Law requires saloons to be closed within certain 
hours; maladministration grants absolution from the 
requirement for money. Law affirms the right of the 
public to unobstructed streets and pavements; malad- 
ministration sells out that right for money. Law issues 
permits for signs and the like on uniform conditions ; 
maladministration waives the conditions for money, or 
charges money for issuing them. Law pays its police 
and firemen wages and pensions; maladministration 
expects them to make the citizens they serve also pay 
them for their ordinary work, Law provides for police 
and fire appointments by competitive tests ; maladminis- 
tration guarantees the requisite forgery, perjury and 
false personation to meet those tests for money. Law 
provides for promotion for cause; maladministration 
holds promotion, like appointments, for sale. The sale 
of law in every case is based on principles that may cor- 
rectly be called business principles. The blackmailing 
is impartially and inexorably levied. Its periodical pay- 
ment is inflexibly exacted. The bribery is the same in 
all cases of like nature. There are no privileged exemp- 
tions. The transactions are invariably in money, to 
avoid the embarrassment of running accounts or checks. 
The places and favors for sale are always certain tocome 
to the buyers. Good faith is observed throughout. In 
every instance what men of trade call spot cash is ex- 
acted, and the dealing is limited to those who buy and 
to those who sell the law. 

Public indignation has been so far limited to the official 
class, who are alsoa politicalclass. Itis becoming, how- 
ever, extended to at least some of the victimized classes, 
The protected criminals are, of course, not condemned 
for purchasing immunities. What they do is outlawed. 
Maladministration offers to them the shield of law for 
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the gold of crime. Nothing in their code is infracted or 
offended by such an offer. Nor are the liquor sellers 
very severely blamed. Their saloons are the club- 
houses of the poor. They buy leave to supply their pa- 
trons in the hour when law itself allows the clubhouses 
of the rich to meet all the calls of their members. Mid- 
night and Sunday drinking is permitted to the rich and 
denied to the poor by the very same law. Such a dis- 
tinction is its own condemnation, and extenuates, in a 
sense, its own abrogation. The far greater wrong at- 
taches in these sales of law to the sellers than to the buy- 
ers. But themerchants who permit themselves to com- 
pound for trespasses and nuisances by enforced bribery 
from public servants are uncommon sinners against citi- 
zenship and mercantile honesty and honor. 
will lead all the rest in the recording angel’s list of judg 
ment debtors at the last day. The specific consideration 
of the sale of law in its administration would be incom- 
plete without the statement that the official political 
class carefully monopolize the conduct of the business 
from their side. They brook no intrusion or aid. They 
devise their tariff schedules on wholly protective lines, 
just as the salesmen of law in the making arrange theirs 
at Washington. In the sale of law in the making all but 
the luxuries of life are involved. In the sale of law in 
the administration religion only, it is officially declared, 
is exempted from blackmailing. Many a State Legisla- 
ture would yield the same proofs of the sale of law in 
the making which the Federal Capital supplies, and many 
a city examples of the sale of it in administration ; but 
the naiional illustration must serve for the one branch 
and the commercial metropolis for the other branch of 
the subiect. 
EFFECTS AND REMEDIES. 


The evil has been exhibited. What of the effect? And 
what of the remedy? The direct effect is to create an- 
archy and to multiply anarchists. If the capital of the 
few, through contributions to both parties, can corner 
the necessaries of life, the wrath of the many should be 
visited on institutions made, by perversion, the channel 
for such wrong. On the other hand, while plutocracy is 
fostered in the schedules Populism is fed with riders and 
amendments. An income tax in time of peace is bottomed 
on the theory that thrift and saving are rightly looted 
when law is set to the work of inquisition and rapine. 
Resentment at bounties to trusts stimulates the masses to 
socialism or angers them against all government. Anin- 
come tax is meant to offset this by telling the poor that 
extra burdens have been laid on the well-to-do because 
they are well-to-do. The tax is a punishment on the 
qualities that produce income in order to appease the 
qualities that do not. That property should be taxed all 
admit. That the yield of property, when mixed with 
brains, should be taxed also is agaiast the morals and the 
logic of taxation. It is double taxation where rightly 
should be single. From double taxation to confiscation 
the path is straight. Confiscation it should be, if prop- 
erty is the crime which those aver to please whom 
the income tax is laid. The consequence of the sale of 
law in the administration of it is also to create anarchy 
and to multiply anarchists. When administration be- 
comes acriminal rebellion becomes righteousness. When 
rulers become robbers the bond of allegiance is broken, 
If these evils were not redressible, if these effects were 
not terminable, capital as a corrupter and government 
asa blackmailing mechanism should deservedly perish 
from the earth. Better the impartial nihilism of the 
chaos of all law than its conversion into contemporary 
results, if those results were universal and lasting. They 
are not universal, They will notbe lasting. Mostof the 
States are well governed, bad as the legislation of their 
Congress is. In not all of the cities is administration 
sub-sold to confederated crime and to blackmailed busi- 
ness. Where these wrongs are revolt is already arrang- 
ing retribution. The people are more stirred by the 
wickedness of the facts than by the materially injurious 
character of them. The conscience of the nation is 
moving it more than its losses. The conscience of the 
metropolis is more keenly alive than its pocket nerve. 
The political processes of a sane people, slow to anger 
but capable of infinite indignation, can be trusted for re- 
forms and for punishments, Neither reforms nor 
punishments may be universal ‘or lasting. The peo- 
ple may swing out of a sordid period into a moral one, 
and may again swing back to the first. The next cata- 
clysm, however, is for the next generation. This one 
must deal with this. Ail rational and true men must 
realize that the undermost cause of these iniquities, 
which each party alternately exhibits, when both do not 
exhibit them at the same time, is the love of money, 
which is the root of all evil. It is that which makes 
corruption of government the industry of interests 
affected by legislation. It is that which makes leg- 
islators amenable to such corruption. It is that which 
makes civic administration collect from lust and liquor 
and business its infamous toll. It is that which leads 
them to pay the toll for immunities that bring gain in 
return. Itis that which has often made pulpit, press 
and society silently accept money standards instead of 
moral and manhood standards as their own. It is that 
which is supplying socialism with its text#&and pretexts 
under conditions in which poignant experience and near- 
sightedness of view reveal disparities which statistics 
annul in figures and nowhere else, There can and 
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should be no redistribution of resources. But there 
can and must be ratification of standards and of 
estimates, The duties of wealth must be enforced as 
well as its delights. Its origin and credentials must be 
those of honesty and of honor—not those of oppression, 
corruption, theft and cruelty. Infamous riches must 
yield only a usury of infam6us rating. Law must be 
made as general and as just as airand sun. Govern- 
ment must give nature, in whose economy neither favor- 
itism nor caprice has play, a chance to work with and for 
men, and men a chance to work on the free lines of the 
mother of usall. Then will rule be for all and privilege 
for none. Equality of benefits and equality of burdens 
will assure thas sense of equality of rights and equality 
of opportunity with which men will be content to work 
out their varying lots, feeling that differences not arbi- 
trarily made by power, on the motion of corruption, can 
be borne because they can be surmounted. The blood 
poison attacking the system which names July the 
Fourth as its birthday is due to the purchase and sale of 
law. It is that which is making classes and masses 
among us. It is that which will inflame masses to de- 
stroy classes, if it be not itself destroyed; and it is against 
that which a new revolution of conscience and a new 
declaration of independence should be declared and 
effected by sons in whom should be dead neither their 
fathers’ faith nor their fathers’ fire. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: It is now my very great 
pleasure to introduce to you theson of the gifted and 
lamented Dr. Burton, of Hartford, who was a classmate 
of mine in Yale Divinity School, and dearly beloved by 
inyself as well as all who knewhim. I introduce Dr, 
Burton, who will read us a poem entitled ‘‘ The Nation’s 
Holiday.” 


Mr. Burton: You have ail heard the old saw: 
‘* What makes more noise than a pig under a gate?’ the _ 
obvious answer being ‘Two pigs.” I only know one thing 
worse than reading a poem on an occasion like this, and 
thatis to have to read the second poem when one has al- 
ready been read [here a sudden shower of rain began to 
fall], and then to have it begin to rain. [Laughter, and 
a delay of five minutes. ] 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: The rain will soon be 
over. Mr. Webster often spoke of speaking to a sea of 
upturned faces ; so, as the rain is over, I think if you will 
kindly put your umbrellas down, Mr. Burton will proceed. 
It will be drier after a few moments. [Laughter.] Now, 
once more, I introduce Mr. Burton, the poet. Very many 
good things come from Hartford, 

Mr. Burton : Dr. Fisk had to say that last thing, hav- 
ing remarked that it would soon be drier. [Laughter. | 


THE NATION’S HOLIDAY, 
heii 
} a 


THE nations keep their festivals, their days 
Of federate joy, of harvest time content, 
Of solemn worship and of patriot praise, 
For tender musings upon mercies sent ; 
And thou, America, rememberest thine 
With many a bell and many a stately sign. 








In autumn, when the world is crisp with cold 
And late fall splendors linger in the air, 
When harvestings are rich and manifold, 
Comes ruddily Thanksgiving everywhere ; 
As oak and ash from purple pale to gray, 
About the board the kinsmen keep the day. 


But hark! the strains that take the virgin morn 
With rapture! Christ is born, and mortal men 
With gifts and glorias the tide adorn ; 
Grow brotherly, big-hearted, patient then. 
Christmas is come, and so the Good-spell dear 
Rings up the sky its wonder and its cheer. 


Then, whirling swift, the New Year bids us face 
The future with fresh hope and kindliness ; 
And Washington, colossal in his place, 
Would lure us by his birth to leave the stress 
Of present things, to dwell on memories great, 
The echoing deeds that make a mighty State. 


Fast Day must follow feast day; so the flesh 
Is mortified by churchly book and bell, 
When the bleak weathers do our spirits thresh 
And summer seems a far-off miracle ; 
The smug and seemly folk troop down the aisles 
And Trade for once gives o’er its chapmen wiles. 


Now blithe it nears, that time of buds and birds, 
With Easter like a perfume o’er a grave ; 
And where before were penitential words 
How winsomely begin to nod and wave 
The April flowers, those dearlings of the air, 
God’s artist mood made visible and fair. 


What time bland May slips into queenly June, 
A martial tremor moves the people’s soul ; 
Mourning and music blend and so attune 
The minds of men, who make an aureole 
For their undying dead : Memorial hours 
That smother feuds in tranquil-natured flowers. 
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Now, in the lush July, midsummer’s van, e 


Splendid with opulence of growing things, 
Whose very skies do seem American 

Being fervent, passionate, thick with thundering 
With large-toned jubilate, far and free 
We keep our natal hour of Liberty ! 


Such are our holidays im sequent course, 

Our high days and our holy days are these ! 
Wo to America, when she perforce 

Or out of whim or lax from slothful ease, 
Forgets to pause, to pray, to reckon o’er 

Her pregnant past, her present proud, her store 
Of bygones, perils, hopes, for evermore. 

Land beautiful between the lapping seas 
And blessed from shore to shore ! 


IL 


What one of our days shall we hail more loudly, 
Love deeper, swiftlier run to meet, 
What way of our ways shall we take more proudly 
Than this which guideth our feet, 
Fain and fleet, 
To a shrine of our country’s making ! 
While ail the air is quaking 
With pean and bell and gun, 
Forty and four like one, 
We exult in God’s greatest gift, for we 
Are free. free ! 


Freedom ! it as a holy sound and vast, 
Up-echoing from lapsed peoples and lost years; 
A menace and a promise from the past, 


It does advise us with Time’s blood and tears 
How all unconquerable that Spirit is, 
How sure the stablest fabric disappears 


That has foregone a noble belief in this. 
Look how they flock and fill the roomy stage 
Thermopyle—doomed men who braved the hiss 


Of hostile steel for freedom’s costly wage, 
And live imperishably in mouths of men ; 
But when the nation cools its rugged rage, 


Alas! the mercenary hires then 
His prowess out for pay, the Greek sinks down 
Into a byword for stern history’s pen. 


World-mistress Rome wears royally her crown, 
Each citizen a Cwsar in his pride ; 
That pride laid low, and straight the haughty town 


Loses her dominance, is set aside 
By barbarous hordes, her auguries dark with dooms; 
Waxed weak and womanish, soft luxury’s bride, 


Rome tumbles ’midst her temples and her tombs. 
See Israel, too, in her Egyptian chains, 
And mark how Moses from the Time-mist looms 


Heroic, for that he, through perilous pains 
Pressed toward the borders of the Promised Land, 
Yearning for worship at unheathen fanes. 


Better to die, if God should so command, 
Than live as bondsmen under Pharaoh’s curse. 
And look how Polaad’s ghosts do silent stand 


Where once her mighty leaders war rehearse ; 
Such valiancy a specter, nothing more, 
And needs content with a memorial verse. 


Strong creatures of the mountain and the shore, 
Behold how Switzerland and Venice, each 
Little of land, for centuries upbore 


Great freedom! Venice fell, but like a leech 
The Swiss clung to it, and undaunted still 
Trumpets, beyond red ruin’s furthest reach, 


His challenge from each sky-attacking hill. 
And be not deaf to Russia’s wanhope moan, 
The crushed and patient serfs whose voices thrill 


The very stars and shake that pitiless throne 
Until it wakes to Pity, heeds the slow 
Huge message, the dumb millions’ monotone. 


Last, conjure up how Conscience long ago 
Made all owr streams run red, our hearths of home 
. Stand desolate, made brothers foe to foe, 


Until a wrong was dead and freedom clomb 
Mast high and waved one flag for sign of peace, 
Crying that slavery like the salt sea foam 


Was barren, bitter, transient, sure to cease. 

We know sweet Freedom and sweet Freedom’s cost, 
A blood-bought knowledge and a glad release 

From shame, too oft a puissant nation lost. 





These in the bygone days have recked it 
Worthy of life’s and death’s best meeds ; 
These with the tokens of love have decked it, 
Liberty, that leads 
Through toilsome deeds 
Unto that place Elysian — 
That fires the seer’s vision. 
Faithless, their tale is done, 
Faithful, their fame has won 
Round the girdled globe and yet shall be 
In memory. 


Ii. 


Encompassed by this cloud of witnesses, 
Tis ours to magnify thy peerless name, 
America, between the sister seas ; 
Thy vital acres, thy reverberant fame. 
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O never may this jewel beyond price 
Grow dull through custom to our listless gaze ! 
Think on the Past, and let Time’s wrecks suffice 
To warn us from the rock of hireling ways. 


But Liberty, not license, is our call; 

Be Spartan-stern to beat rebellion back, 
And Patriot-quick to quell the riots all 

Of alien tongues and of self-seeking black ! 


Welcome the world, if it come loyally, 
But tread the tricky traitor underfoot ; 
There is no living room from sea to sea 
For aught but Fatherland, in branch and root. 


And this day of acclamation, 
Of Independence, of tears, 
This meeting place for the nation 
Shall hearten us of our fears, 
Shall keep in health forever 
The sinews of endeavor, 
The civic pride that gleams 
To-day, and must to-morrow, 
Year-long through joy or sorrow ; 
Where’er the star-sown banner streams 
And native anthems set the heart aglow. 


The Rose of Jericho, 

That grew in the long ago, 

Tho shriveled and drooped and sere 
Once dipped in water, sprung 
Into a beauty young, 

As if by magic, fresh and fair and clear. 
And hence, as the legend goes, 
They named it the Resurrection Rose. 


And Liberty is such an one. 
Tho withered and all undone 
By the tyrants of the Past, 
Touch her lips with God’s element 
Sacred, pure and Heaven-sent, 
She looks on Tyranny aghast. 
And lo! re-birth and strength for every strife, 
Sweet breath, where all the air was poison-rife, 
Sweet days and ways, so long as the water lends the 
rose its life. 
HaRTFOED, CONN. 


— 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: The next address with 
which we shall be favored is entitled ‘‘ Political Indif- 
ference,” by Mr. J. Addison Porter, the editor of the 
Evening Post, of Hartford. I will say that it gives us 
great pleasure to welcome Mr. Porter ; but it is also tinged 
with sorrow that his uncle, the late lamented William 
Walter Phelps, who was to have been here on this occa- 
sion, has passed from earth, and Mr. Purter has kindly 
consented to take his uncle’s place on this occasion. 


POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 
THE DANGER AND THE REMEDY. 


oe belie 


——_ 

“THESE are my sentiments ; weak, perhaps, but honest 
and unbiased.”—Burke’s “Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontent.’ 

Beside this beautiful lake, blue as the summer sea; 
beneath these grand old trees, majestic as those under 
which the Druids held their mystic rites and ceremonies ; 
with the open sky for our canopy and the fragrance of 
roses to bear our senses heavenward, we meet on this the 
nation’s birthday, to rekindle with speech and song the 
divine fire of patriotism and to venerate the flag which is 
the emblem of our dignity and power. What other spot 
on American soil has done so much as this to keep alive 
the patriotic spirit, unless it be Bunker Hill, made elo- 
quent by the oratory of a Webster and an Everett and a 
thousand times more so by the blood of the patriots who 
fought there with Putnam and Warren and Prescott and 
Stark? Or Faneuil Hall, hallowed by the tones of a 
Wendell Phillips and a William Lloyd Garrison pleading 
for three million slaves’ freedom, which they were des- 
tined to receive at the hands of Abraham Lincoln? 

From this platform spoke Ulysses S. Grant, the un- 
conquerable hero, whom death alone could conquer— 
victorious leader of ‘‘ the boys in blue,” who shares with 
the immortal Lincoln the crowning honors of the great- 
est war which history has ever known. On this conse- 
crated soil stood Rutherford B. Hayes, most sterling and 
chivalrous of men, and the best friend in the White 
House which the country has ever had of the great prin- 
ciple of civilservice reform. Under thisleafy bower has 
spoken, with clarion voice and mighty eloquence, that 
true, typical American, renowned the world over for his 
magnetism, his brilliancy and far-seeing statesmanship 
—James G. Blaine, of Maine. Only a year or two ago 
there spoke here, too, in accents which were heard by 
the whole country, that illustrious son of Ohio, whose 
name is intimately associated with a leading principle of 
one of our great political parties—William McKinley, 
Governor of Qhio. 

And so this galaxy of stars might be indefinitely ex- 
tended—John C. Fremont, first nominee for President of 
the young Republican Party ; our great ‘‘ War Governor,” 
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William A. Buckingham ; John A. Logan, “‘ the soldier’s 
friend”; General Armstrong, ‘‘the Indian’s friend”; 
John Sherman, author of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments ; our own gallant Hawley and wise and honored 
Platt; the inimitable Depew ; in education, McCosh and 
Low ; in theology, Storrs and Cook and Cuyler ; in liter- 
ature, Holmes and Miller and Stoddard ; and many other 
men and women whose names are household words to 
the people of two continents, who, coming here year 
after year on Mr. Bowen’s hospitable invitation, have 
recounted deeds and uttered thoughts which have had 
much to do with the making of our history, and have 
helped to make it in the right way. All honor, then, to 
the wise and far-seeing originator of this idea, whose 
successful example has encouraged others, especially in 
the newer and far-distant States. As is written in the 
epitaph to Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral: ‘‘If you seek his monument, look 
about you.” 

With Mr. Bowen’s permission and at his request, 1 am 
permitted to make some mention to-day of the eminent 
judge and distinguished statesman, recently passed 
away, who was to have occupied a place in to day’s pro- 
gram, which in his stead has been assigned to me, a hear 
relative and a dear friend. It seems the more appropri- 
ate that I should notice in this connection the Hon. Wil- 
liam Walter Phelps, inasmuch as in him were personified 
many of the unselfish ideas and much of that steady and 
uncompromising devotion to public affairs, which seem 
to me to be the greatest need of our country to-day. 

Born of distinguished Connecticut ancestry, and inher- 
iting from the kinsman who bore his name as clerk to 
Oliver Cromwell at the trial of King Charles the First, 
an ever-present love of liberty and a high respect for 
law, Judge Phelps never ceased, from his boyhood’s days 
to his fatal illness a fortnight ago, to give to his coun- 
try’s needs whatever in him was greatest and noblest 
and best. Receiving as a young man much wealth, en- 
titled to the highest social position, he yet trained him- 
self as faithfully to a life of industrious and useful work 
as if he were dependent upon it for his own support and 


‘that of his family. 


Above most men, he had a love of what was great and 
beautiful and grand. His very presence, his bearing and 
his language, was an inspiration for those who met him 
to bear their proper share, in whatever opportunities fell 
to their hands, to make their homes, their S:ates and 
their country better for their being and living in it. To 
those who knew this chivalrous and talented man per- 
sonally, and their name is legion among the public men 
of all political parties—I see here to-day several who have 
been intimate with him—I need not say that even be- 
yond his high ideals and brilliant accomplishments, they 
loved and respected the man himself, realizing, as no 
words of mine can tell you, his unique personality, his 
intense individuality, his indomitable will power, and 
the cheerfulness and humor which he brought to minor 
events and even cares, Only at rare intervals does genius 
of this sort appear on the horizon of our daily lives. 

What signal succesees he won in Congress and as the 
nation’s representative abroad in two of the most exclu- 
sive courts of Europe, the papers have lately told us, 
and the record is written in the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple. Not alone Americans, but Englishmen and Ger- 
mans, have recognized and have not ceased to speak of 
the brilliant reputation which Mr. Phelps left as that of 
the ideal American gentleman, polished in manners, 
charming in address, profoundly versed in the details of 
his calling, and winning his diplomatic victories, not by 
cunning and threats, but by fair and manly recognition 
of that principle of the sisterhood of nations and the 
brotherhood of man, which is the highest attribute and 
the crowning glory of the modern statesman. But, like 
Franklin and Bancroft, Motley and Lowell, Mr, Phelps’s 
Americanism was too true, his patriotism was too fer- 
vent, ever to admit of his pride in his country or his 
faith in its superiority over the other nations being 
weakened a single particle by the personal honors which 
he received at the hands of Emperors. Returning at the 
zenith of his fame, welcomed by the representatives of 
both parties with equal cordiality, having earned. if ever 
a man did, the right to spend the remainder of his days 
in rest and ease, Mr. Phelps still, with characteristic en- 
ergy, accepted the position which had been offered to 
him on the highest court of law in his adopted State ; 
and, after a gap of very nearly a quarter of a century in 
his legal career, brought to his new judicial duties an 
ardor as intense and a faithfulness as complete as any 
ambitious young man without means entering upon his 
profession. He did so against the doctor’s advice and at 
the risk of his health, simply because he thought he 
could be useful to his State and his country. And tho 
the sacrifice he made was great, yet the good which he 
did was also great. 

His, then, is a splendid example, a magnificent tribute 
to the dignity of labor unselfishly and patriotically pur- 
sued. A profound regret it is and ever will be to those 
who have watched these Woodstock celebrations with 
loving interest and patriotic pride, that to the long list 
of distinguished Americans and foreign guests who have 
spoken here Judge Phelps’s name cannot be added. 
Death alone has prevented it. I know not the subject 
which he would have chosen to speak to you about to- 
day, but surely the theme would have touched a re- 
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sponsive chord in every breast; for, tho Mr. Phelps was 
a national leader of the great Republican Party, revered 
and respected in its highest councils, yet even more than 
a Republican he was an American, rejoicing in the at- 
tainments of public men to whatever party they belonged, 
always liberal and progressive in his ideas, cherishing 
no personal animosities, sympathetic, especially with 
young men and with the masses, and having, as I have 
said before, an abiding and a perfect faith in the eventual 
triumph of this stupendoug experiment of ours in the 
Republican form of government. 

Let us be profoundly thankful to God for his memory ! 
No richer blessing can I hope for the future years of 
these United States than that they may bring forth other 
judges, more members of Congress, and many statesmen 
of the stainless character, splendid talents, lovable char 
acteristics, and intense patriotism of William Walter 
Phelps. 

“ As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibration from the touch divine 
Of nobler natures gone.” 

Heroic patriotism knows no beginning and it will 
never know anend. The very ground on which, in the 
pass at Thermopyle, Leonidas and his immortal three 
hundred Spartans fought for the Liberty of Greece 
against the myriad of Persian invaders, has been worn 
by the attrition of the sea until it is no longer in exist- 
ence; but the memory and inspiration of that exalted 
deed will last forever. Centuries ago the statue of Ho- 
ratius, who with Herminius and Lartius kept the bridge 
over Father Tiber in ‘‘ the brave days of old” at Rome, 
has disappeared from the face of the earth, despoiled by 
ruthless barbarian hands ; but Cocles and his noble com- 
panions live on, not only in the songs of poets, but in the 
hearts and minds of brave men the world over. So, too, 
at Ticonderoga, at Balaklava, at Fort Wagner and Cold 
Harbor—in a hundred other fields of battle that I might 
name—soldiers have been not only willing but eager to 
face terrible dangers and fight against fearful odds. The 
pomp of war, its music and its display, thrill men’s souls, 
stir their pulses, and arouse their passions to heroic effort. 
With the rank and file it is 

“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow”; 
with the leaders it is Nelson’s exclamation on the night 
before battle : ‘‘ To-morrow Ishali have won a peerage, or 
Westminster Abbey.” 

How different in times of peace and prosperity! It is 
then the most insidious dangers threaten the Republic. 
Commercialism, selfishness and greed, the wiles of dem- 
azogs, and the clamor of the ignorant stalk abroad, 
eecretly or openly undermining public spirit, capturing 
the elective offices, corrupting legislatures, and at times 
knocking at the very doors of Congress, and in dulcet 
tones demanding concession or the defeat of bills. The 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance, more necessary now 
tban when the words were first written. 

Before the Great Charter was signed by the unwilling 
hand of the treacherous King John at Runnymede, there 
were many anxious consultations in baronial halls by 
men ever on the alert to strike the blow for English con- 
stitutional liberty whenever the auspicious time might 
come, and resolved that no pleasures of the home or 
chase should keep them from their duty. Before the 
immortal Declaration of Independence could be written 
by Jefferson and signed by his illustrious compeers, the 
seed for the,bold act, which has proved a blessing to man- 
kind, was sown in the hearts and minds of plain Con- 
necticut farmer boys and modest Massachusetts minute- 
men, and ripened into rich fruit all over New England, 
Virginia and the Carolinas by the fiery speeches and de- 
fiant writings of Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry. 

Students of history agree that a republic is possible 
only among thinking men. Ina republic, therefore, po- 
litical interest and power are not the privilege of the few, 
but the imperative duty of the many. ‘* Every man 
need not be a skilled politician, but no man has the right 
to permanently exclude himself from knowledge and in- 
terest in public affairs.” ‘‘Our system of government,” 
wrote an accomplished American scholar and critic not 
many years ago, *‘ rests upon all the people, not upon a 
part of them; and the citizen who evades his share of 
the burden betrays his fellow-citizens.” ‘* You cannot 
indict a whole nation,” said Burke; but we have been 
very justly and powerfully indicted during the last few 
years by two eminent foreign critics. ‘‘ The standard of 
American legislative powers,” says James Bryce, the Ox- 
ford scholar, who wrote the fairest and most intelligent 
criticism ever made upon the United States, ‘‘ is below that 
of England and Germany, below even that of France and 
Italy.” ‘‘ What most struck me,” wrote Edward A. Free- 
man, the distinguished historian, after his visit here, 
‘* was the way in which in discussing matters of almost 
every kind, corruption seemed to be taken for granted 
as a matter of course. Huw can a free people which 
tolerates gross evils be a pure people?” he asks, 

Wrote Cardinal Gibbons, in the North American Re- 
view, in 1892 : 

‘When the very fountains of legislation are polluted by 
lobbying and other corrupt means; when the hand of 
bribery is extended, and not always in vain, to our mu- 
nicipal State and National legislators; when the law- 
makers are the pliant tools of some selfish and greedy capi- 
talist, instead of serving the interests of the people—then 
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indeed, all patriotic citizens have reason to be alarmed 
about the future of ourcountry. The man who would 
poison the wells and springsof the land is justly regarded 
as a human monster, as an enemy to society, and no pun- 
ishment could be too severe for him. Is he not a greater 
criminal who would poison and pollute the ballot-box— 
the unfailing font and well spring of our civil freedom 
and our national life ?”’ 

The cause of the trouble is Political Indifference, and 
the chief blame rests not with the perverseness of the 
poor, but with the selfishness of the rich; not with the 
activity of the ignorant, but with the lethargy of the 
well-educated. ‘‘ The state of mind with the average 
citizen is a state rather of lassitude than of carelessness. 
He comes to think that politicians have a morality of 
their own and must be judged by it.” 
difficulty, in the words of Professor Bryce,is ‘‘ the apathy 
of the respectable, steady-going population” to turn 
out in respectable numbers. They have their engage- 
ments of business or pleasure to attend to, or it is a 
snowy night and their wives persuade them to stay in- 
doors. The primary is foreign and uncongenial. They 
are jostled about and no deference is shown to 
them. Their servants are better known and more influ- 
ential than they are. ‘“ Politics,” they say in their 
chagrin, ‘‘is no business for gentlemen”; and they are 
even inclined by their personal experience, to believe 
that Dr. Johnson was more than half right when he said 
in his cynicism and disgust at place hunters, ‘ Patriot- 
ism is the last resort of scoundrels.” 

It may be argued that there are special reasons why 
the American standard of office-holding and of lawmak- 
ing should remain below that of tbe European level : (1) 

“We have not thorough civil service examinations ; (2) 
our diplomatic service is extremely defective ; (3) the 
members of most legislatures are underpaid ; (4) Wash- 
ington does not, like London, Paris and Berlin, attract 
men who are anxious to enter political life for the sake 
of increasing their social prestige ; (5) owing to geograph- 
ical restrictions, seats in Congress are comparatively hard 
to obtain ; (6) when found, there is so much competition 
that excepting in a few States, long terms of service are 
not customary ; (7) ‘‘ lobbying,” in the words of the late 
Rev. Dr. George L. Prentiss, ‘‘ not only at Washington, 
but all over the country, has become a deep political art, 
and those who have learned it thoroughly and can use it 
with skill, are men in urgent request.” 

All this is true, but it does not help matters to admit 
it and to donothing. Where there is so much that is un- 
satisfactory, there must be a remedy. . 


“ For never land long lease of empire won, 
Whose sons sate silent when base deeds were done.”’ 


In seeking that remedy, if at times we appear to be 
striving for the impossible, or are sneered at as ‘‘ per- 
fectionist reformers,” let us remember what that pure 
and distinguished and profound student of public affairs, 
James Russell Lowell, says in his essay on Democracy : 
‘¢T am one of those who believe that the real will never 
find an immovable basis tillit rests on the ideal.” While 
the banner of reform must not be furled till ‘‘ personal 
politics” are driven to the wall, ‘‘the machine” kept 
within legitimate bounds, office-brokerage stopped, leg- 
islative speculation rendered impossible, and the affairs 
of State administered by abler and purer men, let none 
of us, or those who come after us, underestimate the 
natural selfishness, stubbornness, shrewdness, and often- 
times real ability and insinuating personal qualities of 
that class of politicians who look upon public office not 
as a public trust, but as a private perquisite. Never 
will they be driven away from legislative halls “while 
plunder is in sight until they feel that the real force of 
public opinion is against them and their methods. 

“It is a warfare of volunteers against disciplined 
troops, but the volunteers, since they are fighting for the 
taxpayers at large, would secure such a great prepon- 
derance of numbers, if they could but move the whole 
body of respectable citizens, that their triumph will de- 
pend in the long run upon their own constancy and 
earnestness. No boss, however adroit, noring, however 
strongly intrenched, will be able to withstand them.” 
In this political battle—for honor, for prosperity, for 
progress, for Anglo-Saxon civilization and the leadership 
of that race by the American Republic—not alone wealth 
or talent or the purest patriotism on the part of a select 
few can win a victory which will be complete and last- 
ing, but the common people of this country—those 
whom Lincoln trusted—can and will sweep away what 
is false and base and un-American in our system of gov- 
ernment, if only they can be aroused from their indiffer- 
ence and made to feel that the honor and the responsi- 
bility of being a voter and a politician in the best sense of 
the term should carry with it something of the dignity 
and power that belonged to a Roman of old when he 
said, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen,” and that theirs should be 
and is a personal part in government of the people for the 
people by the people. 

‘‘Even in the Christian Church,” pleads Professor 
Bryce, “there are other than spiritual motives to lead 
its pastors to do spiritual work, nor do all poets write 
because they seek to expres: the passion of their souls. 
To rely on public duty as the main motive power in politics, 
is to assume a commonwealth of angels. Men, such as 
we know them, must have some other inducement.” 
What shall that other inducement be? Itneed not and 
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e not be selfish. The man who is a constant at- 

ndant at caucuses and conventions does not have to be 
a “crank,” “heeler,” ‘‘striker” or office-seeker, if he 
wears no boss’s collar, but carries his sovereignty under 
his hat, as every Americanshould. There wiil always be 
men whom he is eager to have assume office for the sim- 
ple reason that he knows their being there will be a safe- 
guard tohis home, his business, his city and his country. 
And there will be other men whom he should be anxious 
to keep out of office, for the converse reason ; because 
their election would be a menace to morality, honesty, 
and the increasing demands of the public for liberal and 
unselfish legislation. It often makes more practical dif- 
ference for the time being to the resident of a town who 
is first selectman in it, than who is President of the 
UnitedStates. No generalization can be truer than that 
in this new and growing country there never are cam- 
paigns, either local, state or national—in which there are 
not issues to be met of great importance. 

To-day in this fair State of ours there is a call to arms 
by all good citizens, irrespective of party, that better 
informed and more trustworthy men may enter the Gen- 
eral Assembly ; that necessary reforms may take place 
in legislation ; that the baliot boxes may be surrounded 
by greater safeguards against intimidation and fraud ; 
and, above all, that corruption and undue influence upon 
the work of the sessions may cease, and the fountain 
heads of our legislation remain as pure as they were 
when they were_handed down to us by our ancestors. 

We must act upon Jefferson’s motto of ‘equal and 
exact justice to all men.” War must not be waged upon 
corporations because they are moneyed institutions, nor 
must they be permitted for that reason to own the State. 
No “dark lantern” methods can be tolerated at the 
Connecticut capital; and rather than have the lobby 
all-powerful, every man not a member who wishes to 
appear as advocate for a legislative measure must con- 
sent to have it made a matter of record in whose behalf 
he is using his experience and his skill. An end must 
be put to that class of special statutes which comes under 
the head of ‘private bills” and ‘blanket charters,” 
drafted to enrich individuals at the expense of the State. 
As completely as in England the members of the legisla- 
tive body must be freed from all unfair pressure in their 
committee work, even if, as in Great Britain, this class 
of legislation is hereafter dealt with by asystem of semi- 
judicial procedure. 

When a professor at one of our Connecticut colleges 
has calculated from statistics what proportion of our 
vote in every election is venal, and it is found to be 
many times large enough to hold the balance of power ; 
when the cry has gone up, “‘ Let the buyers and sellers 
of votes be declared infamous, for they are trading in 
our American birthright, and let them be cast forth 
from the pale of American citizenship and treated as 
outlaws”; when the statutes of Georgia call lobbying a 
crime, and the Constitution of California makes the 
same offense a felony, surely Connecticut cannot any 
longer afford to do nothing in the hope that the evil will 
right itself. Nobody likes to stir up the nauseous mess, 
to make the humiliating confession ; but for the honor 
of the State somebody must sound the note of warning, 
and should do it fearlessly and sincerely. 

This fatal indifference cannot be thrown off unless 
good men act together without jealousy or bickering, 
ceasing to rank their ease above right. Againcomes the 
appeal of George William Curtis, than whom no citizen 
of this Republic has ever lived who could speak words of 
warning with such eloquence and power on a theme like 
this : ‘‘ Men stay at home not knowing there is anything 
to be done, not caring to know, cultivating the feeling 
that politics are the same and dirty and politicians vulgar 
bullies and bravoes. . . . Remember that itis not a 
Government. mastered by ignorance ; it is a Government 
betrayed by intelligence; it is not the victory of the 
slums, it is the strength of the schools ; it is not that bad 
men are politically shrewd, it is that good men are politi- 
cal infidels and cowards.” And he goes on to say that 
reform is accomplished not by those who acquiesce in it, 
but by those who believe in it, and calls our attention to 
the fact that great and majestic as is our Government in 
its highest functions, the motive power begins at the pri- 
maries, and if the fountain heads are tainted the whole 
system will be poisoned. 

Not the least aggravating feature of the case is the 
sneers and perversion of facts by educated men who 
ought to be engaged in better business. Unwilling them- 
selves to sacrifice the time and personal comfort necessary 
to a participation even in primary political work, they 
are persistent in asserting that whoever else does such 
work must have a secret object and that object must be 
a selfish one. Particularly by this class of captious crit- 
ics are young men or beginners in politics frowned down 
upon or made the butt of sarcasm and ridicule. 

How short-sighted, how undemocratic, how futile! 
Wo be to that political party which ignoriag its unpaid 
workers and relying upon bosses, cliques, figure-headism, 
or the money power, foolishly believes that it can be 
successful in the future through organization alone be- 
cause it has won victory in the past by devotion to prin- 
ciple! The bone and sinew and fighting strength of every 
political party is in its young volunteers, just as the ma- 
jority of the victorious armies which followed Sherman 
to the sea and Grant to the Appomattox were little more 
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han boys in years. It is the young men, says Curtis, in 
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was brisk political strife, for then liberty was safest 


whose hands and consciences live the future of America ;#agaiust despotism and conspiracy against theState. The 


who supply the conviction and energy which Congress 
does not dare to disregard; who, succeeding in their turn 
to executive and legiglative authority, will complete the 
work which has been so well begun. When the victory 
is won against the spoils system, says Professor Bryce, 
against bad candidates, against the lobby, against politi- 
cal blackmailing, against illegitimate election expenses, 
against trickery, fraud and political log rolling of all sorts, 
the most credit is usually due to the energy of young men. 
And Lord Bacon having in mind affairs of state calls them 
“Sons of the morning.” 

Our national condition is by no means hopeless, Al- 
ready there are signs of an awakening of the public con- 
science. No better example need be referred to than the 
wave of retribution which swept through New York 
State last fall when the honor of the bench was im- 
peached, and the best newspapers of both parties joined 
with one another in making an historic stand for judicial 
purity and against the prostitution of the law by trick- 
sters. Who doubts that the revelations of the Lexow 
Committee have shocked the sensibilities of thousands of 
former stanch supporters of Tammany Hall, who await 
only the next election to purge the government and vin- 
dicate the honor of the metropolis ? 


“ A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force no doors nor locks 
Can shield you—'tis the ballot box.” 


A genuine public spirit is said to be the perennial 
spring of liberty, of intellectual progress, and of gener- 
ous and noble deeds. ‘It is the vital stuff of which have 
been fashioned, and are still fashioned, the great found- 
ers, reformers, heroes, martyrs, sages, lawgivers and 
leaders of the race.” And it is acknowledged that no- 
where is public opinion more sensitive, more quickly and 
truly formed in great emergencies than in the United 
States. Even Professor Bryce admits that American 
public opinion rules more completely, is more constantly 
active than anywhere in Europe. 

The press of this country is the bulwark, or, if you 
please, the mirror of its public opinion. Our newspapers 
are not only the most active in the world, the best com- 
pendiums of facts, but they are the most fearless, the 
most aggressive, and—notwithstanding their many faults 
and trivialitics—the purest and the best journals in the 
world. 

Speaking as an editor, in daily touch with the repre- 
sentative newspapers of the country and their judgment 
of affairs, I can say without exaggeration or fear of con- 
tradiction, that there never has been a time in the history 
of these United States when the best journals of the 
Union, irrespective of party, have been so ready and 
eager as they are now to eradicate the scourge of indif- 
ferance and corruption from political life and bring about 
the choice of legislators and executive officers who will 
settle the issues of the day on the plane of statesman- 
ship rather than on the level of political sybterfuge and 
makeshift. Cali our papers, both daily and weekly, 
mere narrators or weathercocks, if you will—the fact 
remains that these most powerful guns are nowadays 
trained against their own political party whenever the 
leaders of that party seek to defy public opinion and out- 
rage private morality, or, in other words, are guilty of 
the attempt to debase politics from common good and 
make them subservient to private gain. 

Another cause for congratulation is the growing belief 
that the days of the haughty political autocrat, the State 
or National party czar, who names the ticket, makes the 
platform, and controls the convention according to his 
captious mood and individual pleasure, are already num- 
bered, and when once banished they will never return. 
One or two such types of the political bully and desper- 
ado, to be sure, still remain and occupy a conspicuous 
place in the public arena at Washington; but like the 
dodo of the sixteenth century, they will soon become ex- 
tinct, by reason of not having a congenial environment. 
And already the bombastic feats and political somer- 
saults of these persons, instead of exciting admiration, 
as they used to do, are met by resentment and disgust. 
The future Americana statesman will not be he who plays 
to the galleries or truckles to the whim of the hour, but 
the man of conviction, courage, trained intellect and in- 
domitable will power. 

In the words of an English historian : ‘‘ No form of 
government needs great leaders so much as democracy. 
The fatalistic habit of mind perceptible in Americans, 
needs to be guarded by the spectacle of courage and in- 
dependence taking their own path, and not looking to 
see whither the masses are moving, and those whose 
material prosperity tends to wrap themselves in self-com- 
placency and dull the edge of aspiration, need to be 
thrilled by the emotion which great men can excite, 
stimulated by the ideals they present, stirred by a loftier 
sense of what national life may attain.” 

We cannot all be leaders, but we can all do our duty. 

The citizens of Athens were compelled by law to take 
sides on all great national questions. Not only was 
every citizen required to vote, but a successful candidate 
was bound to accept the office to which he had been 
elected. The healthiest period at Rome was when there 





privilege of voting—perhaps too early given and too eas- 
ily granted to several disturbing elements in the United 
States—is not, as is often asserted, a vested interest or an 
inalienable right ; it is a solemn and sacred trust, whose 
character must never be lost sight of through the out- 
rages committed in its name. “The true patriot of our 
day, is the just man, living honestly, injuring no one, 
helpful and kindly to his neighbors in private life. In 
public life making no profit beyond his lawful salary, 
looking with a single eye not to his own but to the pub- 
lic interest. In a word, loyal to civilization. But it is 
hard to be a patriot nowadays. Many men want to be 
good patriots without giving up cheating at the polls, 
without ceasing to sell their votes in the Legislature, and 
unloading worthless stocks and wrecking railroads.” 

We are lacking, it seems to me, in an appreciation of 
duty for duty’s sake. ‘‘By the words public duty,” 
wrote George William Curtis in one of his famous ora- 
tions, ‘I do not necessarily mean official duty. tho it 
may include that. I mean simply that constant and 
active practical participation in the details of politics, 
without which the conduct of public affairs falls into the 
control of selfish and ignorant, venal and crafty men. I 
mean that personal attention—which as it must be inces- 
sant, is often wearisome and often repulsive—to the de- 
tails of politics : attendance at meetings, service on com- 
mittees, care and trouble and expense of many kinder, 
patient endurance, chagrins, ridicules, all those duties 
and services which, when selfishly and meanly per- 
formed, stigmatize man as a mere politician ; but whose 
constant, honorable, intelligent and vigilant perform- 
ance is the gradual building, stone by stone and layer by 
layer, of that great temple of self-restrained liberty which 
generous souls mean that our Government shall be.” 

“Such duty” (ian words more eloquent than mine) 
‘* kept the sentinel at his post at the gate at Pompeii, 
even when the stifling dust of ashes came thicker and 
thicker from the volcano and the liquid mud streamed 
down and the people fled and struggled on, and still the 
sentry stood at the post, unflinching, till death had 
stripped his bones in their helmet and breastplate. With 
the hand still raised to keep the suffocating dust from 
mouth and nose, he has remained even till our times, to 
show how a Roman soldier did his duty.” 

Whoever in the United States is indifferent to his politi- 
cal duty is an enemy not only to America but to civili- 
zation. New England was the seed ground of colonial 
independence and nation-making. Nowhere in the Union 
is education so general, intelligence higher or material ad- 
vantages greater. Let us, then, bestir ourselves to lead 
in this reform for the banishment of political indifference 
and the cleansing of the Augean stable of political in- 
fidelity and doubt. Let us not wait till some future in- 
definite period, but enter upon the necessary work, dis- 
agreeable as it may be, without a moment’s loss of time. 
Let what is necessary to be done for the welfare of the 
community and the honor of the State be put above 
partisan grounds or individual interests. And then 
surely the victory will be a speedy and a triumphant 
one, worthy of this day we celebrate and an honor to 
this flag we love. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: It would seem 
quite appropriate that the last of this series of 
remarkable speeches to which we have listened to- 
day should be given by the gentleman whom I am now 
about to introduce—a man who for more than a gonera- 
tion has been eminent as a statesman in public affairs, a 
gentleman who, when Abraham Lincoln under the stress 
of the Rebellion summoned a special session of Congress, 
was chosen Speaker of the House, and who was one of the 
ablest supporters of the famous President, and whonow, 
after a number of yeirs, has been called back to his 
place in the House of Representatives by a larger major- 
ity than was ever before given to arepresentative elected 
by the people. [Applause.] I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the Nestor of the House of Representatives, 
the Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania. 

[Mr. Grow was greeted with three cheers and pro- 
longed applause as he rose to speak. ] 


‘““FOURTH OF JULY, 1776.” 








Mr. President, Fellow-citizens: The Fourth of July, 
1776, marks a new era in the history of the race and the 
cycles of civilization. Oa that day, upon the spot con- 
secrated a century before by William Penn in deeds of 
peace and brotherly love, fifty-six merchants, farmers, 
lawyers and mechanics shook the thrones of the world 
in their declaration’that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; and they 
startled the conservatism of the ages in reiterating the 
self-evident truth that all men are created with the equal 
and inalienable right of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Thenceforth the divine right of kingly rule 
was exploded forever. Up to that time mankind had 
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been regarded as composed of two classes: one born to 
rule, the other to be ruled ; the one having all rights in 
the State, the other having no rights save such as might 
be conferred by the ruling class. The boom of cannon 
on the plains of Lexington shakes a continent and bears 
an obscure militia colonel from the shades of Mount 
Vernon to the highest pinnacle of earthly glory, 
to stand forever on that proud pedestal peerless 
among men. Stark from his granite hills, Putnam 
from his plow, and Greene from his blacksmith’s 
forge came to lead armiés gathered from like 
industrial pursuits to freedom’s battles and to free- 
dom’s victories. [Applause.] Seven long years of bloody 
conflict with the proud mistress of the sea, the 
drumbeat of whose armies encircles the globe with an 
unbroken strain of the marshal airs of England, and the 
Stars and Stripes, twined with the lilies of France, float 
in triumph on the crimson field of Yorktown; and the 
young Republic takes its place at the fireside of nations. 

But the hosannas of liberty are echoed in the wail of the 
bondmen. For two centuries his groans had ascended 
on his prayers to the throne of eternal justice, and God 
in the retributions of his providences exacted for the 
sighs and tears of the bondman, the sighs and tears of a 
nation mourning its unreturning brave. The wealth 
coined by the sweat of the laborers’ unrequited toil he 
scattered to the winds in the havoc and devastation of 
war. 

Some things are worthless, and some so good that 
nations who buy them pay only in blood. The great 
Republic bought and has paid the price. The three mil- 
lions of feeble colonists hemmed in by the ocean in front, 
the wilderness and the savage in the rear, inherited 
naught but their rights on earth and their hopes in 
Heaven, have grown to seventy millions of freemea, oc- 
cupying a continent, embracing almost every variety of 
production and extending through almost every zone. 
The morning sun tips its Eastern hills, while the forests 
of the West repose in midaight darkness, The high re- 
gions of the North are wrapped in icy winter while the 
Southern reaper is preparing for his harvesthome. Long 
since the pioneer settler, having crossed the great cen- 
tral valley of the Mississippi and scaled the snow- 
crowned summits of the Sierras has built a great empire 
of free States on the shores of the Pacific, rearing every- 
where along his pathway through the wilderness, -the 
temples of science and of civilization on the ruins of sav- 
age life. The dream of Columbus is realized. The 
last scepter and the last throne have crumbled on the 
hemisphere which his dauntless courage and the un- 
selfish generosity of Queen Isabella bequeathed to civil- 
ized man. 

While these mighty changes in the institutions of the 
New World have been wrought, equally great changes, 
social and political, have been wrought in the dynasties 
of the Old World. By the edict of an autocrat of one of 
the most despotic of European nationalities twenty mil- 
lions of serfs were raised from mere appendages to the 
soil to the rights and the dignity of men. And in the 
land of the vine, the home of Lafayette, in a day a Re- 
public has risen on the ashes of a throne. In the din of 
battle and the clash of arms the discordant principalities 
of Germany were welded into one great nation of free 
thought and constitutional government. Italy, moss- 
grown, like her ruins, rises Phenix-like from the ashes of 
her old civil:zation and plants the standard of progress 
and liberal government upon the moldering wal's of the 
imperial palace of her Ceesars. In far-off Asia the chil- 
dren of the sun, demolishing the old Chinese wall of im- 
meniorial exclusiveness, bids the world come and see the 
civilization of oldest time, Everywhere the Crescent 
pales before the Cross, Earth’s monarchs are her people, 
and the slave walks free in Tunis and by Stambfl’s 
Golden Horn. [Applause.] 

On this day, when we recall the services rendered by 
our fathers and glory in their heroic traditions, let us 
remember the services contributed in all the great crises 
of the contests for liberty by our ancestral mothers. In 
the calendar of acts of heroic, self-sacrificing fortitude 
there is none greater than that of the youog mother 
standing in the doorway of her humble cottage with a 
tender infant in her arms, and bidding its father go 
forth to the battlefizlds of his country in defense of the 


_ inalienable rights of mankind [applause], and then retir- 


ing to her lonely fireside, there to wait and watch 
through weary years in alternate hope and fear whether 
that father will return with his shield or uponit. This 
is woman’s sacrifice to the common advancement of the 
race. In the Old World and the New the race marches 
on to nobler and higher. destinies. We drop a tear on 
the grass-grown graves of the heroes who fell in con- 
flict, in doubt whether to mourn cr rejoice at their fate: 
* For if there be on this earthly sphere 

A boon, an offering, Heaven holds dear, 

’Tis the last libation liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause.” 


[Applause. ] 


In the development of the vast resources of the coun- 
try, inthe education of the people and the elevation of 
labor, great social problems are to be solved, demanding 
a wisdom higher than partisan zeal, and a devotion to 
liberty and right paramount to all temporary expedients. 
Whether the present century of national existence shall 
be equally glorious, or more glorious than the one already 
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passed depends upon the mode in which this generation 
and those succeeding it discharge the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Implicit obedience to law and 
the mandates of duly organized courts is the vital princi- 
ple of free elective government. Upon it rest the pil- 
lars of the Republic.- No grievance, however, great can 
justify a resort to lawless violence for its redress, If the 
time shall ever come when obedience to law can be main- 
tained only by the strong arm of military power, despot- 
ism or anarchy is near at hand. It is for the living gen- 
erations to see to it that the fruits of free constitutional 
government garnered by the sacrifices of the heroic dead 
are not wasted in the future, and that the priceless legacy 
of liberty bequeathed by our fathers shall be transmitted 
unimpaired to coming times. [Applause and cheers.] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day : It is proper that this cel- 
ebration should be brought to a close with a poem by a 
lady. Itake pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. M. Phelps 
Dawson, of Hartford, who will read a poem entitled 
‘* The Fourth at Eagletown.” 


THE FOURTH AT EAGLETOWN. 


On. [retpo Dawro— 


I WOULD each loyal lad and lass, and loyal grown-up, too, 

Whose heart, for Liberty’s broad land, beats stedfast, 
leal and true, 

Could go to Eagletown and see the freedom-loving way, 

In which its people, great and small, keep Independence 
Day. 








I’ve heard, how true | cannot tell, that on each festal 
Fourth 

The patriotic clamor shifts the town a furlong north ; 

And from its thousand rockets sucha shower of stars is 
thrown, 

Its firmament is bright with constellations of its own. 


The town set with wide arching elms, mayhap you do not 
know; 

Aud as I chanced to be its guest this day a year ago. 

If you w.ll listen childzen all, from five to four:core ten, 

Piltell you of the doings there which came within my 
ken. 


At midnight as the glorious Fourth to time’s arena 


sprang, 
»Boom weat the cannon, and the bells of all the steeples 

rang; 

And all the folks huzzaed, from Colonel Greene to Bobbie 
Boggs, 

Till Eagletown’s hoarse voice seemed like an orchestra of 
frogs. 

And then the marching to and fro, the tricks with gates 
and signs, 

With crackers blazing by the pack along the surging 
lines, 

And such a bang, and clang, and din, as ushered in the 
day, 

The nervous would have shocked, had not their nerves been 
packed away. 


A breakfast, much torpedo-spiced, of cake and lemonade, 

Then merrily the boys and virls formed in a big parade, 

And marched with flags a-flying to the sound of drum and 
fife, 

Where, on the grounds at Colonel Greene’s would wage a 
mimic strife 


(Could they but see, how would the hearts of hero martyrs 

Of ees triumph, close upon the siege at Bunker 

oe am and Putnam brave, the Yankee lines at 

And allen, straggling British ranks, by Lord Cornwallis 
ed, 


But not a youngster could be found so traitorous and 
base, 

As of his own accord to take Cornwallis’ hated place, 

So Bobbie Boggs was threatened with a lickin’ then and 
there, 

If he refused to play old Corny’s part, and play it fair. 


As officer material was scant to fill the bill, 
Why, Bob could take the part as well of Howe at Bunker 


Hill; 

The whining General’s rank and file, oh, I am grieved to 
say, 

Were drafted from thé small-boy crowd, in like high- 
handed way. 

The battle charge was fiercely made, along the battle- 
field, 

But, strange to tell, Cornwallis-Howe could not be made 
to yield. 


Then Washington and Putnam yelled, ‘‘ You mean Corn- 
wallis there, 

You’re Britishers, and got to yield! Now do it fair and 
square.” 


Then sobbed Cornwallis, ‘‘I have sperked ‘The Sword of 
Bunker Hill,’ 

En I ain’t goin’ to be a British ossifer to kill 

The Yankees, or surrender—so you’ll git some other one 

To play Cornwallis, ef they want the mean, old pizen 
fun. 


“*My grandma says her great-great-grandpa fit at Har- 
lem, so 
T come uv levonutionary stock, I’d have you know. 
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I’m Nathan Hale, the hero grand, who give his life an’* Hurrah! Hurrah! to fitly crown the nation’s glad birth - 


sighed 
Because he hadn’t no more lives to give, ’an then he died.” 


It seemed the continental wars in Eagletown were merged, 

As’round the doughty Bobbie Boggs the boy-centingent 
surged ; 

Till Bobbie’s sister Sue with all her friends rushed to his 
aid, 

And sent the wrathful Federals back to their place dis- 
mayed. 


Like a sweet messenger of peace, came to the stirring 
scene, 

As one might bring a flag of truce, the wife of Colonel 
Greene. 

‘* Now, boys, we think that Bob’s a hero.” 
ter Sue ” 

(Broke loudly in the boys). 
to you: 


* So’s his sis- 


“This word the Colonel sends 


“The patch of green and waving corn across the way you 


see ; 

The tallest stalks Cornwallis, Howe, the British ranks 
may be; 

And every boy and girl of you, children of freemen all, 

Show Eagletown how valiantly you heed your country’s 
call.” 


They charged !—and if the British boy over his hist’ry page 

Dreams of the future wars in which, as Genera!, he’ll en- 
gage, - 

To flaunt from grand Old Glory’s staff, St. George’s cross 
again, 

’Twere well that he had seen the fate of Britain’s cornfield 
men. 


Back from the leveled field they rushed, their ardor all 
aflame; 

Bob trailed Cornwallis in the dust, Sue fated Howe the 
same; 

And as the conquering heroes came in golden days of yore, 

Each from his wooden bayonet’s poiut a corn-leaf pennant 
bore. 


And then the cannon, and the bells, gave them a loud 
salute ; 
The crackers all began to fizz, and all the horns to toot ; 
On prancing steed rode Colonel Greeneand gallantly re- 
' viewed 
The rosy-faced young patriots, with freedom’s fire imbued. 


“Well done!” the Colonel gayly cried; 
brave, well done! 

And who will say the mimic fray has not been nobly won. 

But think not that the battles you commemorate were 
fraught 

With jocund sport, or easily, as cornfield fights were 
fought. 


“my Soldiers 


“From Buttrick’s Concord musket-shot, *‘ heard round the 
world’ that scored 

The clear keynote of freedom, to Yorktown’s surrendered 
sword, 

The years with war’s grim havoc marked, ‘stretch terrible 
and dread, 

Yet ‘mncitied with heroes’ blood, which gave the flag its 
red. 


** And, as men suffered, bled and died, for this our land, 


must ye, 

Their children, keep the heritage for coming millions 
free! 

Then who will pledge for country’s sake to live—if need— 
to die ?”” 

And from the strong young throats went up a shout— 
“OFS FL Tie? 


Militia men of goodly hight, in blue and buff arrayed, 

Red-shirted, brazen-helmeted, the bucket fire-brigade, 

Leading a pageant of the trades, were next upon the roll, 

Fillimg with loud-toned ecstasy, the small boy’s martial 
soul. 


Then Eaglet ow n’s great Wizard, with day-rockets flecked 
the skies, 

And down they came in tissue flocks of birds and butter- 
flies. 

And last, the Eagle- rocket soared, wings spreading out 
with grace, 

And what a yell to see therein—small Bobbie’s smiling 
face! 


Prithee, let not a child of you believe the folks forgot, 

That childhood has an inner, ever hungry, thirsty spot ; 

For every moment of the day, beneath a great oak’s shade, 

Were freely served fruits, candies, cakes, ice cream and 
lemonade. 


And then the gorgeous banquet in the grove—each eager 
guest 

Of boy and girl kind came to it, with unabated zest ; 

And oh, how fast the appetites hewed down great ranks of 
cake— 

Full fifty kinds—with other things, and lastly, stomach- 
ache. 


The banquet ended, all the youths and maidens of the 
town 

Chose Bobbie Boggs as foremost hero of the day to crown : 

As Bobbie’s ‘‘ levonutionary ” heart was brother-true, 

Hesaid they couldn’t crown him till they’d first crowned 
sister Sue. 


The girls,as Martha Washington and ladies, quaint to see, 

Go wned in the style of fine colonial dames, held a levee. 

And Washington was pleased to come, with Putnam in his 
trail, 

Stark, Lincoln, Lafayette, and Wayne, and 
Nathan Hale. 


last, bold 





day, 
The sky of Eagletown blazed up with such a grand display 
Of pyrotechnics, that the night, past the red light of Mars, 
Began in haste to count and count her newly added stars. 


Like weird enchantments, rockets streamed and screamed 
athwart the dark, 


Till, from their crescent, all the. moon-folk leaned to see 
and hark; 


And rainbow batteries there were, and bombs and jeweled 
mines, 


With Liberty’s historic bell limned out in starry lines. 
No smallest, sturdy lad of them, or midget of a girl, 


But sleepless-eyed, with elder-folk, beheld the flash and 
whirl 


That made the convex of the heavens, rimmed outward 
black and grand, 
Seem like some other planet, or a sight in wonderland. 


Twelve! Midnight! Whizzed the rockets, boomed the 
cannon, and the bells 

Woke all the drowsy echoes with their clear and vibrant 
swells; 

And every trumpet, drum, horn, fife, and lusty voice joined 
in, 

As joyful Independence Day passed to its shadow-kin. 

To wind the celebration up in manner most complete, 


With torches flaring out and drums to pace the tireless 
feet, 

All patriotic Eagletown, with Colonel Green at head, 

And Bob and Sue close at his heels, went gayly home to 
bed. 


Should any doubt if this my tale be truly, truly true, 

Why, here, with your own eyes, behold brave Bob and 
sister Sue! 

And Jet us join with them in one loud hip, hip, hip, hurray ! 

For those, our freedom-sires, who- gave us Independence 
Day. 


A little boy and girl, with tricolored sashes, crowned 
with myrtle wreaths, and flags to wave in their hands, 
personating Bob and Sue, appeared at the front of the 
platform by the side of the Speaker. A round of cheers 
was twice given, with waving of flags, and amidst much 
enthusiasm . 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: Before we close the ex- 
ercises we will hear a few letters from distinguished per- 
sons who could not be present. 

Mr. Henry C. Bowen: A word of explanation is 
needed in regard to some of the letters which are about to 
be read. You all know probably that this celebration to- 
day closes a quarter of a century since President Grant 
was here, and the next year’s celebration will be a me- 
morial one. In makiug arrangement for this day’s cele- 
bration I called upon several gentlemen, some of whom 
were engaged to go abroad and some had engagements 
at home which prevented their being present this year. 
I said to them: ‘‘ Unless I can get around a certain cor- 
ner I shall be compelled to say to you that I cannot in- 
vite you next year, for I expect to invite none to that me- 
morial celebration except those who have already partici- 
pated. I went toMr. Choate, the eminent lawyer, and he 
said : ‘‘ If you will excuse me this year, as Iam in attend- 
ance upon the Constitutional Convention at Albany, I 
shall be happy to accept for next year.” It wasa new 
suggestion to me, and at once I said : ‘‘ Write a letter, 
which shall be read at the celebration this year, and 
we will call it participating, and you can come in 
with the rest that we shall invite who have already 
been present.” Now you will all remember that 
I never made any promises in regard to the next 
year, but in this case as next year begins a quarter of a 
century, I thought I would have to accept Mr. Choate’s 
suggestion. Soa letter will be read from him. I then 
went to-Mr. Charles A. Dana, the editor of the Sun, and 
he said: ‘“‘Iam going to Russia, and I cannot come te 
you this year.” Isaid: ‘I have a way to put you on so 
that you can come next year,” and he said: “‘ I will come 
next year if you willinvite me.” A letter will be read 
from him. Then I went to Mr. John A. Stewart, the 
eminent custodian of some thirty millions of trust funds 
in New York, and I said: “‘Two years agolI engaged 
you, but you could not come.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘lam 
going abroad again this year.” I said; ‘‘ We will put 
you on the list,” and so a letter will be read from him. 
Then Neal Dow and several others have written letters, 
which will be read by one of your secretaries. 


LETTERS FROM INVITED SPEAKERS. 





THE LATE WM. WALTER PHELPS. 
TEANECK, NEAR ENGLEWOOD, 
NEw JERSEY, March 29th, 1894. ; 

Dear Mr. Bowen: This time I will come, if Iam in the 
country, and I expect to be. 

If called out of the country, it will be only upon notice 
sufficient to let you get a substitute. 

Faithfully Yours, 
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‘ FROM EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON. ° 
674 NorTH DELAWARE STREET. ; 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 24th, 1894. 
Hewry C. Bowen, Esq., NEw YORK City: 

My dear Mr. Bowen: I have your very kind letter of 
April 7th. You know how careful I am about. making 
promises, and especially promises that have a long time to 
run. I baveno plans for next year. I might be abroad ; I 
might be in California. Indeed, the contingencies are too 
many for enumeration. I can only say, therefore, that I 
recall with great pleasure my former visit to Woodstock ; 
that I would be glad to repeat it, and glad to please you; 
and if you will renew the suggestion next spring I will 
make an effort to attend ; but I cannot now promise to be 
with you. With kind regards, very sincerely yours, 


Resnik. 


FROM MR. JUSTICE HARLAN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23d, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Bowen: I am obliged for your kind invitation 
to attend the celebration at Woodstock on the Fourth of 
July next. My public duties are just now, and will be for 
some time, so exacting that I cannot promise to be present 
and deliver an #ddress. 

Bat, if you like, rely upon my being with you next year, 
and delivering a short address upon some subject appro- 
priate te the occasion. Yours, 


V6.2 FE Bae 


FROM THE HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., May 26th, 1894. 

My dear Mr. Bowen: I regret very much that I must 
again decline your kind and cordial invitation to come to 
Wocdstock on the Fourth of July and take part in one of 
your patriotic celebrations which have long ago become 
historical. But my constant engagement in the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Albany will not permit me to be ab- 
sent and much less to take the time that would be neces- 
sary for the preparation of an address such as you ask me 
to deliver. For almost a quarter of a century now you 
have done your best, by these annual gatherings, to keep 
alive the fires of patriotism. The names of your guests 
and speakers during this long period have illustrated the 
history of the country, and their active and conspicuous 
part in its government and affairs makes it a great honor 
now to be invited to come and have one’s name added to 
the list. Since you founded this festival, twenty-four years 
ago, great events have happened and several other national 
holidays have been instituted ; but the Fourth of July is 
still the greatest of them all, and your example in main- 
taining its celebration in a dignified, generous and noble 
way has been highly appreciated throughout the country. 

I trust that your success this year will be greater than 
ever before. Most truly yours, 


MS honk 
eo ee 


FROM MR. CHARLES A. DANA. 


NEw YokrK, April 7th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Bowen: Ihave received your kind invitation 
to the next celebration of the Fourth of July in Roseland 
Park, andI thank you for it most sincerely. WhenI was 
a@ youth every municipality and every important society 
held regular celebrations of the Fourth of July, but now 
you are almost alonein this noble and most useful patri- 
otic observance. 

I am sorry to say that I cannot be with you this year. I 
have made arrangements for a vacation in Europe, and I 
shall not be able to return until after the time of your fes- 
tival. But Ishall celebrate it with you in spirit, andI trust 
that this will be sufficient to secure for me that future in- 
vitation which you promise to those who truly participate 


now. Yours faithfully, 
, AA. Prue. 


FROM MR. JOHN A. STEWART. 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW eet 
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45 AND 47 WALL STREET, 
April 17th, 1894 
Henry C. BowEN, Esq.: 


My dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
valued favor of the 6th inst. inviting me to be present at 
the next Fourth of July celebration at Roseland Park, 
Woodstock, Conn., being the closing celebration of the 
quarter century since the series commenced. 

Ican assure you that it would afford me infinite pleas- 
ure to be with you on that highly interesting occasion 
were itin my power to do so; but unfortunately I am com- 
pelled to decline the invitation, having arranged to be ab- 
sent from the country at thattime. I know full well how 
much I shall miss by not being with you and trust that 
the invitation may be repeated for some future similar 
occasion, so that I may not lose the opportunity to gain a 
little of the inspiration which has eyer been found at your 
Roseland Park celebrations, 
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In these days when so much is made of object lessons, I 
know of none so likely to enhance our love of country and 
strengthen our determination to hand down to coming gen- 
erations untarnished the glorious inheritance received from 
our forefathers as that presented every Fourth of July 
during the past quarter of a century at Roseland Park. 

Trusting that your valuable life may be long continued 
to witness the beneficial results of your patriotic and 
highly successful labors, 

Iremain ever your sincere friend, 


acl 


FROM PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, June 11th, 1894. 
THE Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 

My dear Sir: Please accept my acknowledgment of 
your courtesy in inviting me to be present at your coming 
Fourth of July celebration at your country seat in Wood 
stock, My plans, however, which have been already 
formed, and engagements in which I am involved with 
other persons and which I feel unable to set aside, will call 
me away from Connecticut at that time, and thus will pre- 
vent me from accepting your offered hospitality. Let me 
ask you to accept my best wishes for the success of your 
celebration. 

It is with much regret thatI learn of Judge Phelps’s 
illness. 

Respectfully yours, 


Jaar 7h, Mego 


FROM SENATOR LODGE. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, t 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12th, 1894. 
HENRY C. BoweEN, Esq.: 

My dear Sir: I ‘have received your kind invitation for 
the Fourth of July and greatly appreciate your sending it 
tome. It is, however, out of the question, in the presen; 
condition of the public business, and with the tariff coming 
on in the Senate, that I should make any promises as to the 
future, and make engagements. I am very much obliged 
to you and regret that I cannot see my way to going. 

Very truly yours, 


N dep 


FROM CONGRESSMAN HITT. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 81st, 1894. } 
Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir: I have held your kindly invitation for the 
Woodstock Fourth to see if I could arrange to come and 
share in a patriotic festival which has become so famous— 
what a splendid bead roll marks the Woodstock Fourths !— 
but I do not see how to arrange it, for I have other engage- 
ments that I look forward to which will keep me from 
coming. These are the most important months of the 
principal year to a member of Congress, and there are 
some things just at this time which must not be neglected. 
I appreciate very highly your invitation. With warm re- 
gards and gratitude, I am 

Very truly yours, 


FROM UNITED STATES SENATOR DANIEL, 


SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, D. C., } 
May 3ist, 1894. f 
Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN: 

My dear Sir: The invitation with which you have 
honored me to visit Connecticut and speak on the Fourth 
of July next, is very gratifying and is sincerely appre- 
ciated. : 

T would accept if I could; but I have some weeks since 
agreed to speak that day if I can be absent from Congress 
at another place. 

Some of my ancestors (the Baldwins) were amongst the 
earliest settlers at Middletown, Conn., and many of my 
kindred are yet identified with the State; and this circum- 
stance would add to the pleasure with which I would glad- 
ly visit Connecticut and contribute the little that I could 
to the patriotic reflections of Independence Day. Itis a 
deep regret to me that I cannot see my way to dosoin re- 
sponse to your gracious and agreeable invitation. 

I beg you to accept my acknowledgment, and thanks for 
your hospitality and courtesy. 

lam, with sentiments of high regard, 

Most truly yours, 


July 12, 1894. 


FROM THE HON. NEAL DOW. 
PORTLAND, March 6th, 1894. 

My dear Mr. Bowen: How glad I am to have your cor- 
dial letter of the 5th just received. 

Thereis no manin thecountry whose name is better known 
to me and more honored than yours. I remembered it, as if 
it were yesterday, how thrilled and inspired I was in that 
old time when you said your goods but not your principles 
were for sale. That thought has clung to me to this day. 

It was avery great pleasure to me and honor to be one 
of your guests on a Fourth of July and tospeak in your 
park. I cannot tell what God may have in store for me, 
whether more work to do, or to be called home ; my dis- 
charge cannot be far away ; but if spared in lifeand health, 
I shall hope to meet you as you kindly invite me to do, on 
the July of 1895. I will record that as an engagement, 
God willing. 

I am very truly yours, 


Nae Dou 


FROM LIBRARIAN SPOFFORD. 


WASHINGTON, June 7th, 1894. 
THE Hon. H. C. Bowen: 

My dear Sir: I have your very kind invitation of 5th 
inst. to address the audience at the coming celebration 
under your auspices, July 4th, at Woodstock. I should 
most cordially say yes—but for an engagement to make the 
Fourth of July address at Frederick, Md. This will pre- 
vent what would otherwise be my pleasure and honor, as 
it would have been last year, but for my illness. 

Now I am fully restored, and I greatly regret to have to 
disappoint you. If we should be alive to celebrate another 
year’s anniversary, and you should want an address from 
me, I should feel bound to make no other engagement. 

I remain, with kindest regards to your family, 

; Yours sincerely, 


A hearty vote of thanks to the speakers was passed, 
and the celebration was brought to a close, after singing 
‘* America,” by a benediction, which was pronounced by 
the Rev. Mr. Dean, of Woodstock. 


GLEANINGS. 


AFTER the exercises of the afternoon not all the visit- 
ors went home; many remained, and many more came in 
the evening to see the beautiful fireworks reflected in the 
lake. 


.... We receive a great many extra orders from all over 
the country for our report of the Roseland Park speeches. 
From one town ip New England we have received orders 
for twenty-four copies. 


...» The Hon. and Mrs. St. Clair McKelway remained at 
Roseland till late on Friday, desiring to become more fa- 
miliar with the Woodstock hills, and enjoy the bracing air 
and the rest that one is sure to find throughout Windham 
County. 


....The Swedish Church, in Woodstock, bad a short time 
agoa debt on its new church and parsonage of about $600, 
which has nearly or quite all been paid by the net receipts 
of the Bungalow in Roseland Park, which have all been 
given for that purpose. 


.... The press of the country appreciates the importance 
of the Woodstock celebration and makes large notice of it. 
Thus the Tribune of this city, copies in full Mr. Porter’s 
tribute to Judge William Walter Phelps and gives an 
editorial on Dr. McKelway’s address. 


.... The children cannot be expected to listen to all the 
solid speeches, but crowds of them could have their patriot- 
ism stirred by the day-fireworks and balloons which ‘fol- 
lowed the oratory. We noticed that some of the children 
most interested were more than fifty years old. 


....If William Walter Phelps could have lived to attend 
the celebration at Roseland Park he would have been with- 
in a mile of where the old Connecticut path passed from 
Boston to Hartford, over which his ancestor, William 
Phelps, passed with the first immigrants to Windsor. 


....Mr. John L. Salisbury, from Nyack, N. Y., who was 
present at the first celebration in Woodstock, twenty- 
four years ago, when General Grant was here to help in- 
augurate the series, was present. with his wife—this year 
on his “‘ seventeenth visit ’—he said, to participate again in 
these patriotic gatherings. 


....[t must not be thought that Roseland Park offers the 
only attractions to the people living in the neighboring 
towns. And yet the intellectual attractions do draw the 
sober citizens as much as the parades and baseball games 
of all the large towns about ; and the audience was as large 
as ever and listened as attentively. 


....Roseland Park never looked more beautiful with its 
placid lake and beds of flowers and the shade of the old 
trees, which, like the speakers’ stand, the boathouse, and 
other buildings, were decked with bunting. Ata distance 
the stable and hitching grounds were crowded with horses 
and wagons. The Park has only one source of income, and 
that is a small charge to owners of carriages for the use 
of the hitching ground, a sum which, of course, pays but a 
very small part of the running expenses. The privilege of a 
refreshment stand is always given to some church or to a 
ladies’ organization for some benevolent purpose, 
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-...It was a very pretty scene when, at the close of the 
reading of Mrs. Dawson’s poem, which had told the story 
ofa children’s Fourth of July at Eagletown, a little boy 
and a little girl, apparently the very two whom she had 
described, stepped forward on the platform before the audi- 
ence, decked in patriotic ribbons and each holding a flag. 


...»Hon. Charles A. Russell, member of Congress from 
Connecticut, who made the address of welcome, is one of 
the most popular men in eastern Connecticut, and is fa- 
miliarly called by his constituents and fellow-members, 
‘*Charley Russell.’”’ He is a graduate of Yale University, 

and one of the younger members of the House of Repre- 
' sentatives. 


.-.. The Hon. Samuel Foster, from Providence, R. I., who 
is only ninety-one years old, was present again this year at 
the celebration, where he was greeted by many with hearty 
salutations and good wishes for hiscontinueéd health. Some 
seven years ago he was present for the first time, and then 
resolved as long as able he would be present yearly at these 
p atriotic gatherings. 


.-..It is a little strange, but purely accidental, that 
three of the speakers at Roseland Park should come from 
Hartford. Mr. Porter kindly consented, at a later day, to 
take the place of his uncle, Judge Phelps. Hartford 
proves to be a city of poets. Those who honored Mr. Rich- 
ard Burton’s distinguished father will see that the literary 
tradition is not lost in the son. 


.... We think every speaker was delighted with his most 
conspicuous hearer, the sturdy man who, with a big ear 
trumpet, stands directly against the speakers’ stand, with 
his trumpetreuching up under the speaker’s mouth and 
eagerly catching every word. There he stood as he has 
stood every year through the hours of the morning and the 
afternoon, not missing a word. 


..--Miss Constance Holt, a granddaughter of Mr. 
Bowen, awaited the arrival of the speakers and the 
ladies accompanying them at the Grand Stand, to present 
each one with a bouquet from the garden at Roseland, pre- 
pared by her own fair hands. This was a new feature in 
the celebration with which all were delighted, and Miss 
Constance received many thanks for her thoughtful gifts. 


....On the speakers’ stand there were two gentlemen 
each over ninety years of age. One is the Rev. Henry Her- 
rick, who makes his home in North Woodstock. He grad- 
uated from Yale in 1822, and is the oldest surviving alum- 
nus of the college with the exception of Edward Beecher, 
D.D., who was a member of the same class, but who is 
a@ younger man. The other was Mr. Samuel Foster of 
whom we have elsewhere spoken. 


....On the evening before the Fourth the parlors at 
Roseland are crowded with those who attend the reception. 
Inuvitatiors had been sent to hundreds of citizens and visit- 
ors in Woodstock and the neighborhood ; and from nine to 
eleven o’clock a constant stream of ladies and gentlemen 
were introduced to the host and hostess and the speakers 
of the following day, who stood in the line with their wives. 
The speakers seemed to enjoy it as well as those who shook 
their hands. 


....-On the morning after the reception Congressman 
Walker bantered Congressman Russell. He had, he said, 
long tried to discover what was the most effective way for 
a candidate to shake hands with his constituents ; but he 
had never found out until he watched Mr. Russell the night 
before and seen that he had the perfect shake, one that he 
should hereafter imitate. Thereupon Dr. McKelway inter- 
rupted with the remark that the proper shake for a rural 
congressman was a milk-shake. 


...-It was very good in Prof Franklin W. Fisk, D.D 
LL.D., President of Chicago Theological Seminary, wh 
happened to be visiting in Woodstock, to be willing to 
consent to take the place of Senator Platt as President of 
the Day. It was perfectly impossible for Mr. Platt to leave 
Washington while the Senate was taking its last vote on 
the Tariff bill, altho he hoped he might be through in time 
for himto take the latest train. But this was found impos- 
sible, and Dr. Fisk did the sudden duties of the occasion 
very handsomely. 


... We havea special respect for President Stryker for 
his action at the meeting of the General Assembly in this 
city in 1889. A committee had reported in favor of a 
scheme to promote union with the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, which involved the suppression of the Negro, and 
the old wise heads of the Assembly favored it. When Mr. 
Stryker,one of the youngest members of the Assembly, saw 
what it involved, he made astirring speech exposing its 


purpose, and carried the Assembly with him, There has 
never been any real danger of the sort since. 
..-»-Roseland Park contains seventy acres. Where one 


enters from the road it is an open field, with young trees 
set along thedriveway. The portion nearer the lake is an 
old forest of oaks, maples and walnuts, rising up on the 
hill and approaching the water. The swampy border of the 
lake has all been filled up six or eight feet, and laid out 
with walks and flower beds, with astone wall nearly a mile 
long, making a bank to the lake. There are a boathouse, 
stable for a hundred horses, superintendent’s cottage, bun- 
galow, bath house, water tower, fountains, hitching 
grounds for a thousand teams, and, chief of all, the grand 
stand in the grove in the recess of the hills, with plenty of 
seats in front. Allabout are trees, shrubs and flowerbeds 
lining the walks. 


-.--As an illustration of the kind of men who composed 
the audience at Roseland Park may be mentioned the 
name of Deacon Amasa Chandler, of Woodstock. For 
eight generations his family have lived at Woodstock, or 
since his ancestor, Deacon William Chandler, moved, with 
the first settlers in 1686 from Roxbury, Mass., to New Rox- 
bury, as Woodstock was called until 1690. Like so many 
New England farmers, Deacon Amasa Chandler has given 
his sons a good education, Three were graduated at Wood- 
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stock Academy and two at Yale University, of whom one 
is now a banker at San Antonio, Tex., another is publisher 
ofa leading electrical magazine in New York, and a third 
is a well-known lawyer in this city. A brother of Deacon 
Chandler was a missionary in India. 


--.Congressman Walker, of Worcester, is abluff, hearty 
speaker, who somewhat likes to startle his hearers, and was 
listened to with the greatest attention. The people of 
Woodstock always like to hear a Massachusetts man, as 
Woodstock was until the middle of the last century a part 
of Massachusetts, and sent its representatives regularly 
to the General Court of Boston. The town of Worcester 
and a good part of Worcester County was first surveyed at 
the beginning of the last century by John Chandler, a na- 
tive of Woodstock, and the ancestor of the Chandlers who 
have been prominent in Woodstock and New England his- 


tory. The headstone and footstone at John Chandler’s: 


grave,in the churchyard at Woodstock, are perhaps the 
finest and most elaborate of the sort to be found in any 
New England graveyard. 


--.-One of the most annoying, resulting in one of the 
pleasantest occurrences, of Dr. McKelway’s visit at Rose- 
land was the loss of a scarabzeus from his finger ring, a gift 
of the Hon. David Dudley Field. Dr. Ward told Dr. 
McKelway that this beautiful treasure was more than four 
thousand years old and of great value. Dr. McKelway 
discovered his loss at the dinner table on the evening of 
the 5th inst. He left the table instantly, to see if by 
chance it had dropped in his room; and from that time to 
the following morning diligent search was made for it 
everywhere, and it was finally discovered in his room by 
Miss Jane I. Stuart, a member of the family for more than 
forty years, who, when she returned the treasure to Dr. 
McKelway, was greeted by a round of applause by the 
family and the many guests present. 


....The speakers at Woodstock can be brought together 
and carried there on the day before the Fourth in a private 
car, which takes them and other members of the party, in- 
cluding the contingent from THE INDEPENDENT; but it is 
not possible, nor is it desired, that they should return to- 
gether. The three Congressmen, Messrs. Grow, Walker 
and Russell, came on from Washington just in sea- 
son to take the train at eleven o’clock, and the three 
Hartford speakers were taken in at that city. The train 
reaches Putnam a little after four; Mrs. Russell joins her 
husband, and the party fill half a dozen carriages and take 
the pleasant drive of an hour to Woodstock, where they 
have time fordinner before the evening reception. Some 
of the Congressmen and editors have to hurry away on the 
evening of the Fourth, while others, more fortunate,linger 
at Roseland and perhaps drive the next day to Putnam’s 
wolf den in Pomfret. 


....Our readers may notice that in some of the speeches 
the notes of applause and laughter which belong there are 
quite omitted. It must not be understood that the hear- 
ers did not appreciate these addresses, but only that the 
speakers preferred that they should be set up from their 
own copy instead of trusting to the reporter; and they were 
either quite too modest to insert the inevitable applause in 
their copy or did not know where it would come. For our 
own part we think there is usually a vivacity and fresh- 
ness about a speech as it is delivered extemporaneously, 
which is always lacking in the more careful and rhetor- 
ically polished address as it is written. Thus Congressman 
Walker’s address and Dr. McKelway’s are not in the form 
in which they were delivered, and lack some of those sud- 
den flashes and allusions which are most taking to the 
audience. Yet there are other advantages in reporting an 
address as it is written rather than as it is delivered, for 
the reader is then certain that he has the well-considered 
thoughts of the speaker in their best form. 


----One of the most amusing incidents of the day at 
Woodstock was connected with the sudden shower in the 
afternoon. Dr. McKelway had just finished his address, 
and the poet, Richard Burton, had just been properly in- 
troduced by Dr. Fisk, the President of the day, when the 
big raindrops began to fall fast, and a thousand umbrellas 
were instantly lifted, and Mr. Burton; who was introduc- 
ing his poem with a word as to the burdensomeness of hav- 
ing to read a poem to people who had already heard two, 
was quick enough to add that it was even more awkward 
to attempt to read in a downpour of rain. Of course the 
exercises had to be intermitted, but in five minutes the 
rain had nearly ceased. But the President of the day did 
not wait for it to have quite ceased, and he assured the peo- 
ple that the sun was shining and the rain was over, and re- 
quested them to put down their umbrellas, when they 
could see for themselves that some drops were yet falling ; 
and every one laughed when he told them that if they 
would sit down they would be drier in a few minutes, 


which Mr. Burton pretended to take as a reflection upon 
his poem. 


....-There was perhaps more curiosity to see and hear 
Galusha A. Grow than any other of the speakers at Rose 
land Park, and he was received with three cheers when he 
rose to speak. Mr. Grow was born iu Ashford, a town ad- 
joining Woodstock, which was settled two hundred years 
ago by Woodstock people. Atthe age of three he was 
taken from Ashford, and never saw his native town 
again until, as speaker of the House of Representatives, 
during the early years of the War, he attended the funeral 
of General Lyon, who was also born in Ashford. Mr. Grow 
left Congress because his health had utterly broken down 
with the strain of the years of his Speakership, and for 
many years he was compelled to be resting or working out- 
of-doors. His health having been recovered, at the last 
election, when the Republicans were looking for a strong 


man to be on the ticket as Representative at Large from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Grow was naturally selected as a 
man who would not have to be educated to the place, 
and was elected by more than 100,000 majority. He said 
he considered General Grant the greatest general of an- 
cient or modern times, greater than Napoleon or Cesar, 
and only to be compared with Alexander the Great, 
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Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE widespread railway strike continued to be the most 
important and interesting event of the week. It was 
thought that everything would be quiet by the end of the 
week, but quite the contrary was the case. Altho served 
with one of the most sweeping injunctions ever issued by 
a Federal court; altho the Grand Jury has been sum- 
moned to convene as soon as possible, that indictments 
may be found against President Debs and other officials 
of the American Railway Union; altho there were on 
Friday and Saturday twelve thousand armed men on the 
field, yet: the strikers and mobs continued their depreda 
tions. Hundreds of cars, stations, signal towers, telegraph 
offices and other buildings were wrecked and burned, 
and tracks torn up. In order that the mails might be pro- 
tected, President Cleveland ordered a force of troops 
to Chicago, and against this Governor Altgeld protested 
vigorously, that there was very little trouble and that 
his men were quite able to control it. Mr. Cleveland 
replied, that it was his business to see that the mails 
were protected, and that his action was in strict accord- 
ance with the Constitution. He then ordered more 
troops to Chicago and the vicinity, and directed still others 
to hold themselves to march on two hours’ notice. The 
mobs became utterly reckless. On Friday two men were 
shot by a detective at Kensington, and on Saturday the 
troops, who were protecting a force of men who were handling 
what was left of the burned cars, were assaulted by the 
strikers. One of the soldiers was shot, and then the order 
to fire was given. About twenty-five persons were seri- 
ously, if not mortally, injured, and many escaped with 
slight wounds. On Sunday the seat of war was transferred 
to Hammond, Ind. Here mob violence was reigning su-\ 
preme. Two companies of regulars were dispatched to the 
scene. Later in the day there was a collision between the 
mob and troops, in which at least one man was killed 
and many wounded. At a late hour on Sunday 
night Mr. Cleveland issued a proclamation, in which 
he warned all law-abiding citizens to retire peacea- 
bly, and to abide in their homes. He said that 
order must be restored and the mails moved, and for this 
purpose he intended to use every means in his power. 
He said that those mobs were regarded as public ene. 
mies, and must be treated as such. The effect of 
this was most beneficial. Governor Matthews, of In- 
diana, acted promptly when the outbreak commenced 
at Hammond. He immediately sent a force of militia 
to the place, and then offered arrangements with 
Governor Altgeld, temporarily disregarding the State line, 
in order that the combined forces might establish peace. 
While the greater part of violence has taken place in and 
around Chicago, a large portion of the West bas been in 
difficulty from the same cause. In California it was 
thought that the struggle between the Southern Pacific 
Company and the strikers would be brought to an 
end by raising the blockade at Sacramento. This 
was to have been accomplished by the militia. When it 
came to the point, however, and the militia were drawn 
up and given the order to fire on the mob, they simply re- 
moved their cartridges and marched back to the armories. 
The railroad officials have appealed to the Federal forces 
for help. The freight service of the Central, Western 
and Southwestern States has been practically suspended. 
A few passenger trains have been run, and the mail is car- 
ried only through the protection of troops. Of course this 
condition of the railroads has affected the food sa 

y 





throughout the country. In New York at one time onl 
two days’ supply of beef was on hand, and that at consider- 
able advance in price. 


....The Tariff bill finally passed the Senate on the third 
of July by a vote of 39 to 34. Senator Hill, of New York, 
was the only Democrat who voted against it. Of the 
Populist Senators, Allen and Kyle voted for the bill, while 
Senators Peffer and Stewart voted with the Republi- 
cans. In voting in favor of the bill Senator Smith, of 
New Jersey, declared that he did so because he was a 
Democrat. A committee of conference with the House 
was appointed. When the bill reached the House 
it was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Ways and Means Committee reported it back 
subsequently, and on motion a committee of conference 
wasappointed to meet the committee named by the Senate. 
It is believed that the House will insist that iron ore and 
coal shall go on the free list, and that there shall be a large 
reduction in the cotton and woolen schedules, and no dis- 
criminations in the duties to be levied on sugars between 
raw and refined. 


....The Treasury monthly reports, issued last week, 
show that in June there was a net increase in the debt of 


$250,000. The gold reserve decreased nearly $14,000,000, and 
receipts fell off from all sources, compared with a year 
ago more than $4,000,000. 





FOREIGN. 


....While preparing to start in the race for the Muir 
Memorial cup on the Clyde, the ‘‘ Valkyrie” was run down 
and sunk by the “‘Satanita.” The race was sailed between 
the “ Britannia” and the “ Vigilant,” and won by the for- 
mer by thirty-five seconds. In the second race the “ Bri- 
tannia’’ won on a time allowance by two minutes. In the 
third race, on Monday, tne “‘ Vigilant” was again beaten. 

.... Disaster after disaster has been met with by the Gov- 
ernment troops in Korea, and at the sailing of the steamer 


“Peru” it was expected that the rebels might be in power 
at any time. Russia is reported to have warned Japan to 
keep out of Korea. 


....The inaugural message of President Casimir-Perier 
was read last week. He says itis his intention to serve 
only one term. 


....-The announcement was officially made last week that 
cholera has reappeared in St, Petersburg. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY AT ROSELAND PARK. 


WoopsTock is nothing but a little country town on 
the summit of a Connecticut hill along the old road that 
used to lead from Boston to Hartford—a stopping place 
for dinner in the stagecoach days; and Roseland Park is 
but a rural garden and grove by the side of a little lake 
devoted to the pleasure of the people. And yet we give 
our space this week to the doings at Roseland Park and 
Woodstock, because they are the epitome of the patriot- 
ism of theentire nation ; and they recall our people from 
the turbulence of the week elsewhere t> the pious honor 
we owe to our fathers, to the blessings of liberty which 
they have bequeathed to their children, and to the duties 
which we owe to our beloved land. 

If there are cities with their howling mobs and their 
war of classes, if elsewhere the red specter of rebellion 
raises its head against the Government of the State and 
Nation, the conntry village stands firm on the old princi- 
ples of law and order, and loves the liberty which goes 
with law, and loves to hear the praises of that liberty 
and renew its devotion to our Government. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the incidents of a day all 
a-tune, earth and sky, flag and voice, with patriotism. 
We wish we could speak at length of the speeches of the 
day. The American eagle did not scream and the Ameri- 
can peacock did not flaunt itself, but there were many 
utterances of a thankful patriotism and many words of 
serious and anxious caution. 

Two things marred the completeness of the expected 
pleasure of the occasion ; one was the lamented death of 
one of the principal speakers, Judge William Walter 
Pheips. He could not have failed, had he lived to be 
present, to give an address which would have been one 
of the most notable ever delivered at this series of cele- 
brations ; and a feeling tribute to his character was made 
by his nephew, Mr. J. Addison Porter, who was called to 
take his place. The other cause for regret was the neces- 
sary detention.of Senator Platt. Oneof the two Connect- 
icut Senators is always expected at these celebrations, 
and Senator Platt had promised to preside at this time. 
But who could have believed that a Senate of the United 
States would continue its session so late that its members 
would perforce be held over in the hot city on the day 
when they should be at home rejoicing with their con- 
stituents? Senator Platt remained at the post of duty, 
where Connecticut expects him to be ; but the people of 
Connecticut who honor him so highly were very sorry 
that they could not see his face at Roseland Park. The 
address which he had prepared was read by. the Con- 
gressman of the district. ; 

Congressman Grow called his hearers hack te the men 
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who gave us this Independence Day, to the noble fruit- 
age of that fair blossoming and tc the wonderful victories 
which equal rights have gained in the government of 
the nations of Europe and America since that day, and 
he offered the serious warning that we may then have 
cause to fear when we have to call on the military arm 
to support the civil power of law. President Stryker 
with equal enthusiasm summoned his hearers and the 
citizens of the country to a courageous resolve to protect 


. our liberty by the character of our people. 


But an even more serious note pervaded the addresses 
of most of the speakers. Congressman Walker called at- 
tention to what he believed to be the false political econ- 
omy taught in most of our colleges, and the results of 
which he saw in the stagnation of business and the 
course of legislation. He spoke as a practical business 
man who would make a strong stand against the inex- 
perienced doctrinaires. Senator Platt and Mr. Porter 
both expressed grave concern in view of the dangers 
that confront us and which are now bringing riot and 
bloodshed if not civil war into our midst. Their words 
deserve careful attention. Dr. St. Clair McKelway took 
a very telling subject, one suggested by the late aston- 
ishing revelations here in thecity of New York, and ex- 
posed and denounced the sale of Jaw either in its enact- 
ment or its execution. He has himself been such a large 
factor in the overthrow of corrupt city government in 
Brooklyn that his words fell with great weight upon the 
audience. 

The occasion would not have been complete without 
the patriotic strains of verse ; and these were supplied, 
serious and humorous, grave and gay, by Richard Bur- 
ton, S. W. Foss, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford and Mrs. 
M. Phelps Dawson. 

We believe that those who attended the celebration at 
Roseland Park honored the day better than did those who 
were stopping the United States mail and forbidding the 
distribution of food on our railroads. Let this little New 
Eagland town preach its large lesson to the country. 
Perhaps if Independence Day could be observed more 
generally over the land the lessons of liberty under law 
might be better learned. 


A STRIKE OR A REBELLION? 


WE have seen, during the past week, a strike rise to 
the proportions of rebellion against society, against the 
State, and against the nation. We have seen the most 
serious outbreak against law and government that has 
occurred since the great Rebellion. We have been 
brought face to face with the possibilities of treason and 
anarchy which are about us, and we have beheld pretty 
nearly the utmost which can be accomplished by a raid 
against all lawful authority. 

A strike anywhere is bad enough for both sides of the 
conflict ; but of all strikes the worst is that which em- 
broils and paralyzes the means of communication and 
stops the internal commerce of the country. Sucha 
strike as this, which has its center in Chicago, but which 
extends over half the country, raises some very serious 
questions as to the control of our railroads and tele- 
graphs, and is sure to suggest to our lawmakers the ne- 
cessity of further centralization of power at Washington 
by which interstate commerce shall be protected. 

The most serious thing about this strike is the attitude 
of those who take part in it toward violence. We make 
no objection to the peaceable strike of the Pullman em- 
ployés. They had a right to leave their work when they 
pleased and to persuade every one else they could not to 
take their places ; the obedient subjects of Mr. Debs had 
a-right to retire from their places and leave the roads 
unmanned, altho their legal right ought to have been 
limited by such legislation as would make the simulta- 
neous withdrawal of railroad men without due notice a 
conspiracy. But in the absence of such law their with- 
drawal was legally justifiable. If they did nothing more 
they would have made trouble, but would not have been 
criminals. But it is the terrible feature of this strike 
that the whole body of men engaged in it seem to have 
been determined to secure the purpose of their 
strike not by peaceable but by violent means. They 
have declared that their places shall not be filled, 
that the trains shall not be run. They have 
taken possession of the roads whose service they 
have quit; they have taken possession of the towns 
where they were employed, and have entered upon a war 
against the very organizations in whose service they were 
engaged ; and“ they have summoned to their aid the 
worst elements of the community. They cannot escape 
this responsibility by any pretext that they are peaceable 
men. It is enough to see the resolutions passed by those 
unions which have denounced the militia and Regular 
Army for attempting to put down nota strike but pub- 
lic violence. We would be astonished to see them thus 
arrayed against law and order were it not for the fact 
that under this new method of combination the men do 
not take counsel of those who are wiser and who have 
large knowledge of public interests, but gather in their 
little unions and circles, unrestrained by any voice of 
superior intelligeace, and inflame each other by the ut- 
terance of their crude thoughts, and persuade each other 
that their combined ignorance is wisdom. 

But one thing is to be done, and that is to suppress 
the riots, A mob is not to be argued or arbitrated with ; 
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it is to be suppressed. Within the last few days men 
have gone around the streets of Chicago committing as- 
saults, blocking traffic, murdering workmen, and burning 
millions of dollars of property. Whatever grievance 
they thought other people had, for they claimed none 
themselves—it was a purely “‘sympathetic” strike—'hey 
had absolutely no right to destroy one cent’s worth of 
property or to stop one train of cars. Their lawlessness 
must be suppressed at any cost, and we owe the warmest 
thanks to President Cleveland and to Governor Mat- 
thews, of Indiana, but not to Governor Altgeld, of Illi- 
nois, for their action in the case. Governor Matthews 
has taken quick and stern measures that the riot shall 
be suppressed where it overflows the City of Chicago 
and the Illinois line into Hammond, Ind. His utter- 
ances are noble and patriotic. 

President Cleveland appreciates the gravity of the 
situation, He has issued a proclamation which may 
be preliminary to the declaration of martial law, 
and if the rioters do not heed it, martial law should 
be proclaimed. These rioters—for it is a riot, not a 
strike that we are dealing with—require the same 
kind of treatment that other bandits and murderers re- 
guire, pitiless force and no nonsense. We are not fight- 
ing labor, but riot. Riot cannot dignify itself with the 
name of labor. That is profanation of a noble name. 
The most merciful way is the sharpest. After due warn- 
ing the guns should be aimed low, to hit the rioters, not 
high to hit distantspectatorson housetops. Weneed sol- 
diers to patrol the railroads in the infested districts. who 
will warn miscreants off, and shoot those who interfere. 

The men who have clutched by the throat the com- 
merce of the country are not honest workmen ; they are 
villains and dupes. They are to be pitied, as all weak 
and wicked men are to be pitied, but they are first to be 
suppressed. And after they are suppressed there should 
be a settlement with Mr. Debs and their other leaders,for 
whom a life sentence to the penitentiary is no more than 
theirdesert. We believe they are already lawbreakers; 
but it is high time that organized labor should be treated 
as organized capital was long ago and placed under re- 
sponsibility to the law asa corporate organization. Allthe 
mischief done by irresponsible capitalistic trusts in twen- 
ty years does not amount tothe wreck and waste of the 
anarchy of this Pullmanstrike. There is no good in single 
arrests here and there. The great crime against society 
is not done by individual rioters, but by organized labor 
wielded by Debs and his associates. The trouble is that 
irresponsible organization has been allowed. If labor is 
allowed to organize for such powerful combina‘ion, 
society must be assured against danger tolife, liberty and 
property by requiring labor to organize under responsi- 
ble managers and strict responsibility to the law. 


> 


GOOD GOVERNMENT FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


CERTAINLY the metropolis ought to have good govern- 
ment. The chief city of the American continent is en- 
titled to no less than that. In fact, every city and com- 
munity consisting of civilized people ought to have good 
government ; otherwise, the ends for which government 
is organized, the greatest good of the greatest number, 
cannot be secured. 

We do not know that the metropolis has the worst 
municipal government to be found, but it certainly has 
not the best. No man can read the accounts which have 
been given daily of the Lexow investigation without 
reaching the conclusion that at least one department of 
the municipality is honeycombed with corruption. The 
revelation is not a new one. Ex-Mayor Hewitt said the 
other night that when he was Mayor he was satisfied 
that the police department was thoroughly corrupt, and 
many instances of it came to his knowledge, but he could 
do nothing because he could not get the men who knew 
the facts to swear to them. He expresses the belief, and 
he does so deliberately, that more money is filched from 
the people of New York in the way of blackmail and po- 
lice levies than is received in the way of taxes. Thisisa 
staggering statement ; and yet, even with the investiga- 
tion incomplete, it is a matter of record that the system 
of police blackinail was practically universal; hardly 
anybody doing any kind of business, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, escaped it ; and even lawyers have stated that 
consideration of their business interests alone compelled 
them to join Tammany—which is the genius of our cor- 
rupt rule. Mr. McKelway has fittingly characterized it, 
in his stirring address at Woodstock, as the sale of law 
in its administration. 

In the face of the facts, what ought to be done, aside 
from the prosecution of those who can be convicted of 
wrong practices? There ought to be a revolution in the 
control of the city. Tammany should be overthrown, 
to the end that all the departments may be reorganized, 
and a decent, honest government established. The ques- 
tion is how this shall be done. A municipal ticket is to 
be nominated and voted for next fall, and Tammany 
will, of course, present one ; and it is sagacious enough 
to nominate the most respectable men it has among its 
membership. Certain reform Democratic elements, in- 
spired by intense opposition to Tammany, will want to 
support some other ticket. Their preference seems to be 
for a ticket that shall be indorsed by all the elements 
which are opposed to Tammany. This should include 








the Republican Party. But there isa strong movement, 
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among the Republicans for a regular Republican ticket 
without regard to the independent and Democratic ele- 
ments, which have organized good government clubs 
and other societies for the purpose of making war upon 
Tammany. 

The logic of the situation plainly is this: Tammany is 
very strong, controlling probably one-third of the votes 
cast on the Island. The Independent and Reform Demo- 
cratic elements constitute, we suppose, considerably less 
than one-third ; the Republicans make up the rest. Now 
it is apparent that if decent Democrats put up a separate 
ticket and the Republicans another ticket, the forces 
which ought to be in opposition to Tammany will be di- 
vided, with the strong probability that Tammany will 
win, just as it did when Abram S. Hewitt was defeated 
for re-election. 

The demand is clearly for combination. There could 
have been no such sweeping victory in Brooklyn last fall 
on the lines which influential Republicans are propos- 
ing for this city next fall. It was because citizens of 
both parties in Brooklyn united with a determination to 
overthrow ring rule that success came, and there are 
probably few Republicans in that city who would not 
admit that from the Republican standpoint it was good 
policy to form such a combination. We do not think that 
it would at all hurt the general Republican ticket if such 
a union of reform elements against Tammany were to be 
made in this city. Certainly the party would commend 
itself far more to that class of independent voters who 
are repelled from any party which is governed by low, 
selfish motives, 

If some man of experience and probity can be in- 
duced to stand for Mayor, it ought to be the duty of all 
good citizens to see that he is elected, and if the Repub- 
lican Party determines against the judgment of the best 
men to nominate a straight ticket, it will not only lose 
the mayoralty, but it may find its State and congres- 
sional tickets weaker in consequence. The reasons 
which have been given for a straight Republican ticket 
do not at all convince any but strongly partisan minds. 
We are told that Republicans ought not to be declared in- 
eligible to office. This is a very weak statement indeed, 
and is merely offered to do duty in place of a real reason. 
It is absurd to say that Republicans were disfranchised 
last fall in the combination in Brooklyn. Those who are 
now clamoring for a straight ticket in this city were not 
long since hurrabing over a Republican victory in Kings 
County. Another reason advanced is that all good gov- 
ernment is by parties. There is certainly some sense in 
this statement, but it is not proposed to abolish parties ; 
nobody thinks that advisable. It is only proposed for mu- 
nicipal purposes, to combine the best men of all parties in 
Opporition to a corrupt rule that has fastened itself upon 
the city and cannot be overthrown by party methods. 
When machine is set up against machine everybody 
knows that Tammany must prevail, and it seems to us 
very narrow partisanship indeed to resist the movement 
which the best men in the city are leading for a combina- 

tion against that powerful organization. There ought 
to be more genuine patriotism, more love of good gov- 
ernment, more regard for the best interests of the me- 
tropolis, than to imperil success next fall in devotion to 
a selfish, partisan idea. We are convinced that more 
may be done for the Republican Party in the State of 
New York by entering cordially into a combination for 
a ticket of good, honest men of both parties than by 
insisting upon a straight ticket. 

There is no issue in the State represented by the Guber- 
natorial election that is of greater importance than the 
issue which is presented io the city of New York, and the 
Republican Party will do itself no credit buta great deal 
of harm if it refuses to do what it can for the overthrow 

of Tanmany—to stop theshatheful sale of la wso clearly 
described by Mr. McKelway. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


THE Tariff bill has finally emerged from the Senate, and 
is now the subject of a conference between the two Houses. 
It was very much changed during its progress through the 
House; it was almost revolutionized in its progress 
through the Senate. It will be sunjected to further change 
in the attempt of the committees of the two Houses to har- 
monize their differences. There will, of course, be conces- 
sions on both sides. It is not probable that the Senate 
would surrender all its 633 amendments, particularly that 
relating to sugar. On the other side the prospect is that 
the House will be very firm with regard to any discrimina- 
tion in favor of refined sugar and will insist on free iron 
ore and coal. If the bill as it passed the Senate could be 
substantially adopted, the new tariff would be far less rev- 
olutionary than that proposed by the House, But, on the 
other hand, it is certainly in much greater antagonism to 
the Democratic National Platform, which denounced Re- 
publican protection as ‘“‘a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few,” 
declared the McKinley Law to be “ the culminating atrocity 
of class legislation,” and promised to repeal that measure, 
and to give the country a tariff based on the idea of equal- 
izing the burdens of the peopie. This was to be “one of 
the beneficent results’ that should follow the action of the 
people in intrusting the Democratic Party with power. So 
far the rule of the party has been barren indeed of “ benefi- 
cent results,” and there is at present no indication that the 
people of the country will consider the new Tariff act as in 
any wise coming under that head, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE willingly give space to the following note from the 
Rev. Alfred Young, of the Paulist Fathers: 

To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Wishing to take the earliest and most effectual means I can 
think of in order to reach the notice of readers likely to be inter- 
ested in the matter, whether Protestant or Catholic, I beg THE 
INDEPENDENT'’S permission to make the following correction 
through its columns of an erroneous statement I made in an 
article (“Christian and Patriotic Education in the United 
States”) contributed to The Catholic World for July, to wit: 


“ Dr. H. K. Carroll, special agent of the ‘Eleventh Census of 


Churches,’ estimates the number of Protestants in the United 


Frater at about thirty millions and Catholics at about six mil- 
ons.” ‘ 

Dr. Carroll writes me disclaiming all responsibility for such a 
statement. telling me that in his work, “‘ The Religious Forces of 
the United States,” his estimate for the number of Protestants is 
given at 49,630,000 and for Catholics at 7,362,000. 


The statement I made was quoted as it stands, from some 


journal, now forgotten by me, about five munths ago, and 
I took it without hesitation as quoting Dr. Carroll correctly in 
round numbers; accepting it the more readily because I was de- 
sirous of crediting to Protestants the largest number that could 
be justly claimed for them. On that account I rejected for this 
supposed true statement the estimate I was about to copy from 
the Statesman’s Year-Book, 1893, page 1070, where the aggregate 
number of the members of the chief Protestant denominations is 
set down ata little over 13,000,000; that official authority pur- 
porting to quote from THE INDEPENDENT. 

Iam much grieved to have thus been misled to give currency 
to a misquotation of Dr. Carroll, and shall be glad if I find in his 
work satisfactory evidence that there are as many Protestants in 
the country as he estimates, and, therefore, not so many unbe- 
lievers as Icomputed. Such a proof, however, would rather 
deepen my regret to find so many more Protestants than I sup- 
posed who seem to be ready to imperil the safety of the Republic 
by a forced secularization of the schools of the people; and while 
indifferent to the religious education of their own children are 
apparently set upon obstructing Catholics in the exercise of 
their religious liberty to so educate theirs by forcing them to 
submit to a double taxation in order to enjoy this right. 

ALFRED YOUNG. 

HOUSE OF THE PAuliIstT FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY, July 2d, 1>94. 
This is a frank, manly acknowledgment, such as always 
does credit to any man or cause. We need only add that 
the figures referred to are for Protestant and Catholic 
population and are not Census returns, but are estimates 
based on Census returns, The inference which Father 
Young drew from the incorrect figures, was that there are 
about 20,000,000 of people who are neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, and who would not ‘‘ spend one dollar nor raise a 
finger to help insure the reiga of Christian ideas or princi- 
ples.” This, as everybody sees at once, would be a very 
serious matter, if it were a reasonable inference. 


Mr. T. T. FoRTUNE, President of the Afro-American 
League, has sent a circular to the local leagues throughout 
the country asking them to hold mass meetings and take 
such action as may be considered wise to support the work 
of Miss Ida B. Wells in E»gland, whose testimony about 
lyncbings in the South has been attacked very fiercely by 
Southern Governors and others. The proper thing to do 
is for these leagues and other organizations to secure the 
names and the facts in reference to every case of lynching 
tbat has occurred during the last two years and have the 
history of each written briefly and all published in a pam- 
phlet. “The exaggerations of Miss Ida Wells,” says 
The Congregationalist. There is anaverage of about one 
Negro lynched a day in this country. Can that horror be 
too severely characterized ? Our respected contemporary 
mentions that the Colored Teachers’ Association of Georgia 
has just “‘ rejected by a large majority resolutions indors- 
ing Miss Wells,’ and calls it ‘‘a significant fact.’”’ We 
have read the full report of that Teachers’ Association, and 
the resolution was not rejected, but prudently laid on the 
table. Anybody may understand how that had to be 
done. The white State Superintendent of Schools was 
present, and notbing can be done that does not please him ; 
for the salary of the teachers and the existence of the 
schools are in the power of the white rulers of the State. 

....Debs—the man whom everybody knows and whom 

nobody knew a week ago or will remember a week hence— 
expressed a deliberate opinion last week that bloodshed 
was imminent and that if civil war came ninety per cent. 
of the people would be on one side and ten per cent. on the 
other. The mighty Debs never said a truer thing than 
this, only it is not true as he meant it. Ninety per cent. 
of the people would be against him and his a archistic 
strikers, and not in favor of him as he believes. 


...-It is reported that the Fourth of July celebration at 
Jackson, Miss., was ‘‘the first in thirty years.’’ Perhaps 
so. Weare very glad it was held. But we warrant that a 
celebration was held every one of these years in the 
neighboring little town of Tougaloo, where hundreds of 
Negro boys and girls are taught how to be patriotic citi- 
zens of the country which gave them their freedom. 


eee year ago this week we had occasion to record Gov- 
ernor Altgeld’s pardon of the anarchists, and their vote of 
approval in a public meeting. This week we have to notice 
his untimely and impertinent rebuke to President Cleve- 


land for sending troops to protect the United States mails. 
Tnere is a notable difference between him and the patriotic 
and sensible Governor of Indiana. 


....Senators Davis, of Minnesota, and Palmer, of Illinois, 
have said very wholesome things in response to requests to 
help the side of the strikers. Senator Davis has defined 
their attitude as approaching that of treason ; and that is 


what everybody who is not a demagog or an anarchist 
really thinks. : 

....Think of the cowardice of men who put women in 
front of them to prevent the officers from using their clubs 
or guns! or of those men who set a little three year-old 
giri on the railroad track to prevent a train from passing ! 


....We would like to know how much surplus will be 


left at Chicago or anywhere else to raise wages with after 
the strikers have gone on a week or so longer dest roying 
property at the rate of two or three millions a day. 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE varying moods of the Tariff bill were printed again 
last week, and then brought up before the Senate asa Sen- 
ate, vot as Committee of the Whole any longer, and four or 
five days of close study of the bill followed. It was more a 
study than a struggle this time. Each Senator was watch- 
ing sharply the fate of the amendments, in which his con- 
stituents and consequently himself were most interested. 
Mr. Hill was watching the whole thing, but especially the 
income tax. The doubts and the fears were to be felt in the 
air as one walked by the open doors of the Senate Cham- 
ber. How would Mr. Hill vote at thelast ? Would he dare 
to vote against the bill finally ? How would the Senators 
from the sugar State of Louisiana finally record them- 
selves? How would the Populists finally shape their 
course? It was an anxious period. There were two days 
of especial interest. The whole bill being up it was taken 
all along the line. Consequently the attack on the sugar 
schedule came very promptly and was very sharp. Two 
things have made this schedule especially offensive: the 
duty laid on refined sugars, and the fact that the act is not 
to take effect until 1895; to which may be added 
the feeling of hatred and distrust from the fact that the 
trifling, ‘“‘inadvertent ” and otherwise,with sugar stock has 
brought the very word into disrepute. Mr. Kyle, of Ne- 
braska, seconded by Mr. Hill, offered an amendment strik- 
ing out the duty of one-eighth of a cent per pound. The 
vote was very close, and swung first one way and then the 
other. It came near being a tie. All the Senators then 
inthe city were present. Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
who was out of the room when the amendment was up 
before, was auxiously present now and called out “ Ay” in 
a fairly loud voite; Mr. Harris was out—“ accidentally,” 
he said afterward ; the Populists voted in favor of striking 
it out; it finally turned upon the vote of Mr. Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, who calmly voted with the Democrats to 
retain the duty. The House had adjourned and many of 
the members had come in to see what the Senate was do- 
ing, and they saw the important amendment lost by one 
vote, and that Mr. Quay’s. Sometimes a man will explain 
his vote by saying **I was helping the opposition to destroy 
itself by giving what it wanted.” But Mr. Quay cannot 
make that excuse, because he has unblushivgly said that 
he dallied with the sugar stock and that be should do it 
again. Mr. Jones. of Arkansas, then tbrew a sop to 
Cerberus by consenting to strike out the paragraph in the 
bill which appointed January Ist, 1895, as the time when 
it shall go into action—that may make ad:fference with 
the whole schedule when it gets tothe House. So the days 
wore on. The harassed Senators kept at their post, hot as 
the weather was, and worried along as weil as they could. 
Thereare no cloak-room stories now, but bitterness and 
defeat or bitterness and triumph—always bitterness, be- 
cause the interests involved are so vital to the States they 
represent and so ignored by Senators whose States have 
differing interests. 

Mr. Kyle’s resolution on mail trains was a dastardly 
thing. It in effect shuts off the power of the United States 
Government to help itself. It was to prevent any United 
States Circuit or District Court from issuing a warrant 
against any person or persons for the obstrution of a rail- 
way train, unless it shall be shown that such persons had 
hindered the transportation of the mails. The agreement 
of the companies is, of course, that they shall carry 
the mails on their traics, but no special trains are detailed 
for the service; it was not considered necessary. It alo 
calmly proposed that when Pullman cars are detached from 
the train by lawless men, it shall not be a breach of 
Federal laws. It really legalized highway robbery and the 
sort of thing we read of as connected with coaches on 
Hounslow Heath inthe seventeenth century. 

It was a cringing tothe spirit of anarchy and mob gov- 
ernment of which Mr. Kyle ought, as a Senator of the 
United States, tobe ashamed. Theanswer Mr. Cushman K. 
Davis, of Minnesota, sent to the employés of Duluth, who 
telegravhed, asking him to support the resolution, gives 
a correct idea of the resolution. Mr. Davis replied by wire: 
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“TI have received your telegram. I will not support Senator 
Kyle’s resolution. Itis against your own real weltare. It is also 
a blow at the security, peace and rights of millons of peopie who 
never harmed you or your associates. My duty to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws forbids me to sustain a resolution to legalize 
lawlessness. Tie same duty rests upon yourself and your associ- 
ates. The power to regulate commerce among the several States 
is vested by the Constitution in Congress. Your associates have 
usurped that power by force at Hammond and other places and 
have destroyed commerce between the States in those particular 
instances. You are rapidiy approaching the overt act of levying 
war against the United States, and you will find the definition of 
that act in the Constitution. { trust that wiser thoughts will 
regaincontrol. You might as well ask me to vote to dissolve 
this Government.” 

There is a straightforward quality to this answer which 
makes one think well of Mr. Davis in these days, when 
some of the Senators and all of the Populists are tumbling 
over each other in their desire to strike hands with crea- 
tures like Coxey, and with riot and anarchy, wherever it 
breaks out, or whatever shape it chooses to take. Govern- 
ment by mobs is not what we want, and Senators and 
members of Congress ought not to be afraid to say so. 

The last hours of the Tariff bill in the Senate were inter- 
esting to the extent of crowding the galleries all day and 
again in the evening before the Fourth, hot as it was, and 
with the air in the Chamber ten degrees hotter than it was 
outside, in spite of the system of ventilation that is con- 
sidered so fine. Senators themselves felt the heat and 
waved palm-leaf fans, and the galleries fluttered with 
many-colored fans, like flowers in a breeze. The work of 
crowding on the bil! had been slowly successful during 
the day, and there was an evident determination to 
come to a vote or perish in the attempt. The session 
began at ten in the morning of Monday, and went on 

until seven o’clock ; shen they took a recess; began j again 
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on Tuesday at ten, and went on tothe finish. By nine 
o’clock in the evening the Clerk was reading the adminis- 
trative part of the bill. A few minutes after ten the 
magic words *‘ Third reading,” and “Put the bill on 
its passage,” fell from the lips of the Vice President, 
and loiterers crowded in from the corridors, and there 
was a general closing up of lines and a watching of 
events. Members of the House stood in a row back of 
the Senators’ seats or sat on the sofa, and a hush 
of a few moments ensued, as dramatic as a story-writer 
could ask, broken by Mr. Smitb, the junior Senator from 
New Jersey, who rose and, addressing the chair, read in a 
broken voice his excuse for voting in favor of the bill in 
spite of his struggle against it, his dislike of it, and the 
fact that he grievously feared that it might affect his great 
patent-leather business in Newark. In closing, he said: 
* Like the distinguished Senator from New York, ‘I am 
a Democrat,’ and, tberefore,I shall vote for this bill.’’ 
Then he sat down, and Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, rose, and 
in his thin, keen voice said that he should vote for it 
because it was better than the McKinley Bill, and because 
the sugar trust would be glad to defeat it. He sat and Mr. 
Hill rose, and bowing, remarked: “ Explanations seem to 
be in order,” which brought a smile to the faces of the 
audience, and Mr. Frye, of Maine, said: ‘‘ Obituaries, not 
explanations,’’ which neat little remark made more than a 
smile ; then Mr. Hill spoke for five minutes, and I give a 
few of the paragraphs, for it cuts into solid “ chunks.” 

“The majority of the Democratic Senators of this body (of 
which thirty-one are from the South), allied with the three Popu- 
lists and with six Republicans, have insisted upon the retention 
of an income tax in the pending measure. 

“The true principles of tariff reform have been sacrificed in 
the effort to insure the retention of an income tax. This the 
country believes—this the country understands. We promised 
the people bread, and we are giving them a stone. We promised 
them free raw materials, and we are giving them taxed coal, 
taxed iron ore, taxed coke, taxed lead ore, and other taxed raw 
materials. 

“ We do not need both a sugar tax and an income tax, but it 
seems that considerations other than those of revenues to the 
Treasury have dictated and retained both. 

“If Republican protection was a fraud and arobbery, as we de- 
clared in the Chicago platform, is Democratic protection any the 
less so? 

“If we are to have an income tax and a sugar tax both, then— 
unlessthe provisions of the bill prove impotent, we shall be met 
with an enormous surp]us, against which we protested so vigor- 
ously a few years agu; and is it now to be said that a Democratic 
surplus is less objectionable than a Republican surplus? 

“This is not a Democratic bill; it is not a distinctly Repub- 
lican bill; it is not a Populist bill entire ; but it is a mixture of 
all—it isa rag-bag production—it is a crazy-quilt combination—it 
is a splendid nothing.” 

When he said three Populists and six Republicans have 
insisted upon the retention of the income tax, it madea 
rustle other than the fans. When, in the middle of his re- 
marks, he called the bill the Gorman Compromise, there 
was another rustle ; and when, toward the last, he spoke of 
it as a “‘erazy-quilt combination,’”’ the smile became a 
laugh. It was then certain that Mr. Hill would not fall 
into line. After him Mr. Aldrich, who has had the parlia- 
mentary handling of the bill on the Republican side, rose 
and said that the Republicans had no apologies to make 
for their votes upon the bill. Mr. Chandler prophesied as 
a result of the bill that the necessaries of life would not be 
reduced in price, but that the wages of the laborer would 
be lessened. Mr. Manderson held up a copy of the bill and 
said it is in itself a printed speech against itself—it is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl—foul in many of its fea- 
tures. Then came the vote, amid a fresh silence, 

so that the voice of each Senator could be heard as 
he called Ay or No. Mr. Smith, of New Jersey, made a 
“ruefull and ghastefull sound” as he proffered his Ay, 
while those of Mr. Gray, of Delaware, and Mr. Mills, and 
Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, rang out joyous and free. It made 
a stir when Mr. Caffery voted ‘ No,” changing his vote 
afterward, and when Mr. Hill cried ‘‘ No,’’ the lookers-on 
said, ‘‘ He goes down with his colors flying.” It wasa close 
thing, after all, 35 to 39—not a large majority. Two Popu- 
lists, Mr. Peffer and Mr. Stewart, voted with the Republic- 
ans, and two, Mr. Allen and Mr. Kyle, voted with the Dem- 
ocrats. There was little demonstration immediately after 
the announcement of the vote, but the Senate adjourned 
immediately, and then there was an outburst of hand clap- 
ping ; there was also the old rebel yell, and the Senators on 
the Democratic side broke out into congratulations with 
smiles and laughter. Everybody got ready to have a lei- 
surely Fourth of July, and to think no more of politics un- 
til Friday noon, the 5th. 

The bill has free wool, with a tax on sugar,and the 
bounty is to cease at once, and the schedule go into effect 
with the rest of the bill, whenever that may be ; legal steps 
are to be taken to crush out trusts, a tax is to be levied 
upon all incomes over $4,000, and the Judges of the United 
States Courts and the President are not to be exempted ; 
barbed wire, if imported, is to pay a duty, and the Ha- 
waiian Treaty of 1875 is to be continued. That is a con- 
densed statement of the condition of the bill in its most 
important points as it goes to the House. 

The Vice President prom ptly named the members of the 
Senate who should be the conferees ; they were the Messrs. 
Voorhees, Harris, Vest and Jones, of the Democrats, and the 
Messrs. Sherman, Allison and Aldrich, of the Republicans. 
It was a little previous of him, for it is customary to wait 


until they are called for from the House, but Mr. Steven- 
son wasinahurry. The engineerof the Southern Railway 
was holding a vestibuled limited train for him, and he 
might sirike if the Vice President was not on hand as 
quickly as possible. So the names were given, and then 
he rushed down to the staticn and went with his daughters 
to Greensboro, N. C., to spend the Fourth of July. _ 

The bill went to the House, and by law had to lie there 
a day before it could be brought up. Then it was referred 
to the Ways and Means Committee, and Mr. Wilson, of 
Virginia, meets it again. He and his committee make ac- 
quaintance with it as anew creation. That is as far as 
one can say at present. Prophecy fails when one talks of 
the course of a Tariff bill. 

But why is not Mr. Hill a cuckoo? He is certainly a 
strange bird in the Republican nest. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Urligious Intelligence. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Conference which has just been held at Northfield, 
Mass., is the second conference for young women that has 
met there, and they have both proved so helpful and the 
influence for good has been so far-reaching, that this sum- 
mer two more conventions will be held at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and in California, with the same aim—the meeting 
together of young women interested in Christian work at 
home, or in college,in Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and other philanthropic movements. 

Over two bundred young women attended the sessions at 
Northfield, with representatives from forty-two different 
institutions of learning, including eleven colleges and four 
universities, some coming all the way from California, 
also from four Canadian provinces and three foreign coun- 
tries. 

Dr. McKenzie, of Harvard, delivered an able opening ad- 
dress on the evening of June 22d, taking as his text from 
the twenty-third Psalm, “My cup runneth over.” 

The Missionary Honrs of the Conference were presided 
over by Dr. Pauline Root, of India, who gave many inter- 
esting accounts of her work in foreign fields, and made 
most vivid her descriptions of the tortures the people of 
those heathen countries undergo for the sake of gaining 
salvation through their idols of wood and stone. 

Bishop Thoburn made a most earnest plea for the help of 
educated young women in the mission field as teachers in 
theschools. Miss Ben Oliel, of Jerusalem, full of enthusi- 
asm for her work among the Jewish women of her own 
city, made her talks full of interest to all who listened to 
her. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association Hours, Miss 
Price, the International Secretary, presiding, were filled 
with helpful talks in regard to the workand workers. Miss 
Hill, of Toronto; Miss Taylor, State Secretary of New 
York, and Miss Price, all giving short addresses, with 
others, of interest. 

The morning platform meetings were addressed by Mrs. 
Wesley Fiske Smith, of New York; Dr. McKenzie ; Mrs. 
Gordon, of Boston; and Miss Gearing, of Ottawa. The 
evening addresses were given by Dr. Faunce, of New York 
and by Mr. Moody. 

The afternoons were devoted to rides and walks, and on 
College Day a concert was given by the Vassar Glee Club, 
which was also present during the entire Conference, and 
added much to the meeting. Mr. George Stebbins led the 
music, and he was assisted by Miss May Whittle. 

The Conference has come to be an annual occurrence, 
and next year it is to be continued for a longer time by the 
request of all who have enjoyed the helpfulness and in 
spiration of the Conference for 1894. 

NORTSFIELD, Mass. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the latest report of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society the receipts for the seven months of the 
current year ending May 31st, amount to $601,298, a decrease 
of about $39,000 from the receipts the same months in 1893. 


-..-At the recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, it was reported that the past year had 
been avery prosperous one. More than 700 families were 
added during the year and 1,868 communicants, and the 
debt of the previous year had been reduced by $45,000. 


....The twelfth Baptist Congress is to be held at De- 
troit, Mich., November 13th-15th, 1894. Among those who 
have been engaged to contribute papers or take part in the 
discussions are Drs. A. H. Newman, of Toronto; Lansing 
Burrows, of Georgia; A. S. Hobart, of Yonkers, N. Y; 
President Andrews, of Brown University; Howard Os- 
good, of Rochester; Pres. W. R. Harper, H. M. Sanders, 
and Z. Grenell. 


....Elder J. F. Funk, editor of the Herald of Truth and 
one of the leading men among the Mennonites, has written 
an article proposing a general conference of all Mennon- 
ites. He gives various reasons for the holding of such a 
conference, insisting that the times have changed; that 
the forefathers were accustomed to conferences; that 
many divisions and differences of opinion have developed 
in recent years, and that it is quite possible that a common 
basis might be devised for the twelve or thirteen branches 
of Mennonites. 


.... There is a good deal in the Universalist papers just 
now in the way of discussion between the conservative and 
the radical wings, particularly in The Universalist. The 
Rev. R. A. White in a recent letter to that paper says: 

“Itcan no longer be concealed, nor has there ever been the 

slightest reason for concealment, that the Universalist Church 
has its conservative and its liberal wing.” 
He criticises the conservatives for intimating that they 
want the “liberal wing to pack up their new-fangled 
theological luggage and migrate.’’ Mr. White, who is one 
of the liberals, declares that it is not their intention to 
migrate. 


.... Bishop Riley is, it appears, again causing trouble in 
the Mexican Episcopal Church of Jesus, which is under the 
oversight of the presiding bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Riley was one of the pioneers in the 
organization of what was called ‘‘ The Church of Jesus” in 
Mexico. He was consecrated a bishop in 1879, but consider- 
able difficulty arising over his administration, he consented 
to offer his resignation in 1884, and pledged himself not to 
exercise his episcopal functions. In 1891, on his own peti- 
tion, he was admitted as a member of the governing body 
of the Mexican branch of the Church, the name of which 
was changed on his motion to the ‘“‘ Mexican Episcopal 
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Church, cr Church of Jesus.” The governing body, through 
its president and secretary, now offers a protest against 
his exercise of his episcopal functions, which it says he has 
resumed. 


----An important missionary conference was recently 
held in London, representing the Church of England. 
Among others, forty bishops attended, besides a large 
number of missionaries. Some of those who were instru- 
mental in calling the conference desired, it is believed, to 
see whether the idea of a single missionary society, or 
rather of the Church as a wholeconducting missions, would 
be acceptable. The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke wist- 
fully of the ideal of a united Church acting all together as 
an evangelistic force, but was constrained to say that he 
did not for one moment oppose the work of the societies. 
The twochief societies carrying on foreign missions are, as 
is well known, the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel and the Church Missionary Society. The former is re- 
garded as the High Church organization, and the latter as 
the Evangelical. 


.. +» We have received some circulars, sent out by an or- 
ganization calling itself ‘‘ The Protestant Episcopal Society 
of the Reformation,’”’ with an office in the Bible House in 
this city. One of these circulars calls attention to the 
“rapidly increasing sect generally known as Ritualists,” 
and declares that they are “ teaching doctrines directly in 
conflict with Protestant Christianity.” Itadds that “ this 
sect, moving boldly, often craftily, has perverted the 
Church to a far greater degree than is generally supposed.” 
The aim of the society is to oppose ‘“‘ these schismatic and 
revolutionary efforts for un-Protestantizing our Church.” 
It asks for contributionsand names for membership. The 
particular doctrines against which it protests are the 
** authority of tradition,” that ‘‘communion is a sacrifice 
of Christ,” that ‘‘ ministers are priests for offering up his 
sacrifice,” *‘transubstantiation,’ ‘‘priestly absolution,’’ 
“ auricular confession,’ and “‘ priestly mediation.” 


...-Bishop Randolph, of Southern Virginia, in his ad- 
dress last month to the second annual council of that dio- 
cese, said the ancient conception of Christian unity was 
oneness of organization, while the modern conception 
the unity of the spirit—“‘ the unity of love and toleration 
underneath the diversity of external organization.” Christ 
never directed, either through his own lips or those of his 
Apostles, that “ all Churches must be organized in one way, 
with bishops and presbyters,” and all “linked together 
in one world-wide empire of the universal Church, with 
one organic form and one mode of worship.”’ He said remote 
inferences from what Christ said are not safe foundations 
upon which to build the tremendous claims of an ‘‘ exclu- 
sive churchmanship.”’ The integrity of the building is 
imperiled when it is taken off its foundation of rock and 
put on one ofsand. The Bishop concluded as follows : 

“* We must recognize the brotherhood of Christians and the 
brotherhood of Churches wherever we see the fruits of his Spirit, 
arfi wherever he is acknowledged as the one foundation of the 
Church, and wherever tbe sacraments which he himself insti- 
tuted are truly administered. The Christian Churches are, in 
the unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace, to co-operate in 
all work for the common good, and yet each one has its own 
sphere. its own field, its own gift, its own ministry.” 


....-The Rev. Paul de Schweinitz writes an account, 
in The Moravian, of recent and pending changes in 
the constitution of the German province of the Mora- 
vian Church. The synod uf the province has been consid- 
ering a new constitution, which proposes some radical 
changes. Some of them have already been adopted by the 
synod and others are being considered. The new constitu- 
tionis in many points similar to that of the American 
province. One of the important questions already settled 
is that relating to church property. Many industries and 
various forms of commercial activity are carried on by the 
province itself or by the congregations as such, and the 
profits are used to defray the common expenses of the con- 
gregations in the province. These profits have been 
solargein many instances that the members have in- 
dulged themselves in small contributions. Now there has 
been a separation, and a distinction is made between what 
is provincial property and what is congregational proper- 
ty. Mr. de Schweinitz says ‘‘the wealthier congregations 
are making very decided objections to the turning over of 
what they have long considered their own concerns to the 
care of the provincial board.”’” The province is to pay the 
salaries of all ministers, and these salaries, it is stated, are 


tobe equal. The rule requiring a member who marries 
outside of the congregation to be dropped is retained, and 
Mr. de Schweinitz criticises this as antiquated and un- 
necessary. 


....-The Congregational Year-Book is ready this year a 
week or two earlier, we believe, than was that for 1893. 
The Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the editor, hopes to do still bet- 
ter next year. The delay is caused by the failure to receive 
reports from certain States in good season. The Year-Book 
contains as usual a great wealth of statistics for the 
churches, together with the general tables and the minis. 
terial directory ; also information concerning all Congrega- 
tional benevolent societies. One of the interesting depart- 
ments of the Year-Book is that of vital statistics. Last 
year the number of deaths of ministers was 98, which does 
not vary largely from the reports of preceding years. The 
average age of these 98 ministers was 68 years, 5 months 
and 23 days. Three of them were over 90, and 17 were be- 
tween 81 and 90. It is interesting to note that of the 98, 39 
had not received a collegiate education, and 87 had not 
been through atheological seminary. Seventy-five of them 
were “without charge.’”’ The Congregational denomina- 
tion is one of the few that reports statistics for males and 
females in church membership. The number of females is 
373,444, and of males 188,187. This is nearly two to one, and 


the same proportion has obtained from the beginning of the 
statistics. It appears that the practice of baptizing infants 
is not dying out. The number baptized last year was 11,475, 
which is an increase of considerably more than 1,000 over 
the number reported for 1892. It is, indeed, the largest 
number ever reported in one year, excepting 1887, 
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Missions. 
HINDU CHARITY AND GOOD WORKS 


BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


In the year 1776, when the Americans were launching out 
into the War of Independence, the Fast India Company’s 
agents in South India were taking sides with the Nabob of 
Arcot against his enemies and the French. In those days, 
dubashes, or interpreters, were so necessary to the Com- 
pany’s officials that they received large remuneration, and 
had great opportunities of receiving fees and commissions 
from all classes of people. Many were certainly corrupt 
and abused their position, but some were faithful to their 
masters and to the people. One of the latter class was 
Pachayappa Mudaliar. By his shrewdness, ability and 
valuable services to the English leaders of that time he 
became wealthy, but was very free in distributing his 
wealth. 

During his lifetime he liberally fed Brahmins, laid out 
special streets for them, patronized music, encouraged the 
reading of the sacred books, supported temples and festi- 
vals all over South India, assisted pilgrims to sacred 
places, built a huge car for the idol in one temple, and in 
general, won a great name for himself by spending money 
for Hindu worship and Brahmin priests. But he did more 
than that; he left money by which, nearly fifty years after 
his death, a high school was started in Madras, to he fol- 
lowed by a first-grade college, and two more high schools 

in other places. Pachayappa’s College is now one of the 
most important institutions of Madras, and employs four 
European and four Hindu professors, besides four pandits 
for the Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam languages 
respectively. The principal isa European. Eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-three was the jubilee of the college, and 
this year is the centenary of the death of the founder, and 
the alumni have established March 24th as Founder’s Day. 

The example of this celebrated Hindu gentleman seems 
to be emulated by the present Rajah of Ramnad, whose 
estate lies in the eastern part of the Madura District. The 
Rajah carried on his studies in the Madras Christian Col- 
lege, and has been very liberal to missionary institutions, 
having assisted in the erection of a building for the Ma- 
dura Mission High School, the Woman’s Hospital, and 
given Rs. 2,000 for the endowment of Pasumalei College, 
and promised Rs. 6,000 for a general mission hospital. But 
he has lavishly spent money for promoting Hindu wor- 
ship and supporting Hindu institutions. Hetoo has built 
and presented a huge car, elaborately carved, for the serv- 
ice of the idol of the Madura Temple. Heis said to have 
spent Rs. 20,000 on that ear; and the other day, when the 
great festival came off, in which the idol was to be drawn 
around the town in the newcar, the Rajah himself led the 
processiou and stimulated the crowds that were drawing 
by the rope cables. 

So far as these and other generous Hindu gentlemen 
have manifested a spirit of unselfish liberality and genei- 
osity toward the young and the needy we rejoice in their 
example, for much of the expenditure that goes by the 
name of charity is carried out for purely selfish purposes. 

MapuRa, 











Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 22D. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT.—MATTHEW 2: 13-23, 





GOLDEN TExT: The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in.—Ps. 121: 8. 

Nortes.—“ When they were separated.’’—Very soon after, 
perhaps the same night; before Herod’s suspicions were 
aroused, as they would be ina day or two. af. | 
dream.”—The way that all the instructions to Joseph were 
given. ‘“* Flee into Egypt.”—He could get there in a 
week or so. “ By night.’—The same night. So he 
went unknown, and left no trace behind. Probably he had 
simply one donkey, for her to ride on, while he walked. 
The gold the magi gave would provide for the expenses of 
the journey, and when he got to Egypt he would join the 
Jewish colony and the carpenters’ guild—for the different 
trades were united then much as now in labor unions, and 
thus he would be beyond discovery. ** That it might be 
fulfil.ed.”—The passage is found in Hosea 11:1. As written 
by Hosea it has an entirely different reference to the his- 
tory of the children of Israel whom God called out of Egypt. 
But the Jews sought many secondary meanings out of 
their Holy Scriptures. And here we can interpret it as pre- 
senting a comparison between Christ and the children of 
Israel who were regarded as his type, to which his history cor_ 
responded. *¢ Slew all the male children.” —Bethlehem 
was a small village, and there may have been only a dozen 
or so of these infants, and this was only one of many 
of Heroi’s cruel acts- “ Spoken by Jeremiah the 
prophet.’’—In Jer. 81: 15. It is in poetry, as in the Revised 
Version. The reference in Jeremiah is not to this event, 
but to another great mourning, that when the captives were 
carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar ; and we learn from 
Jer. 40: 1,that the captives were gathered at Ramah. 
Rachel was buried near Bethlehem, and she is represented 
by Jeremiah as rising from her grave to mourn for the 
suffering of her descendants of the tribe of Benjamin. So 
here was a parallel weeping, and the description was again 
fulfilled. “ Archelaus.’’—One of the three sons of 
Herod, among whom the kingdom was divided after 
Herod’s terrible death. ** Nazareth,” ‘‘ Nazarene.”— 
No particular prophet is here quoted. Probably the refer- 
ence is to Isaiah’s speaking of the Messiah as “ The 
Branch” (11: 1), where the Hebrew word for “ Branch ” is 
almost exactly the same as it would be for ‘‘ Nazarene.” 

Instruction.—Herod was determined to destroy the new 
Messiah ; and, being the all-powerful king, he thought he 
could do what he pleased. But God was on the other side, 
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and in the easiest way he defeated Herod’s designs. Men 
makea mistake when they leave God out of their calcu- 
lations. Wicked men fail in the end. 

Joseph was a plain, faithful man that did his duty and 
took care of other people. He was a model husband and 
father. Most men can do little more than Joseph did, work 
for his family and take the best of care to protect and sup- 
port them. It is not a man’s business to put his own 
pleasure and comfort first, but to put his wife and children 
first, and forget himself. We may be pretty sure that 
Joseph did not waste his time and money about drinking 
places. é 

Herod is the biblical illustration of heartless cruelty. 
What could be more cruel than this murder of innocent 
children ? First Herod was suspicious and selfish, fearing 
for the overthrow of his kingdom. Then he was angry at 


the magi for disobeying him ; and then he determined to © 


murder all the children of Bethlehem. 
together. 

These children were the first Christian martyrs, uncon- 
scious but not unblest; for they gave up their lives for 
Christ. ; 

So Jesus was to be called a Nazarene, a designation of 
contempt. God might have allowed him to keep his rela- 
tionship to the honored if small town where David was 
born; but he chose that his son should be brought up 
among the poor and despised. Perhaps we shall never 
learn that lesson, not to despise those who are brought up 
in the humblest circumstances. The world will insist on 
despising some people because they were born in the wreng 
place, of the wrong parents, and were brought up in a poor 
society. God does not judge that way. 


Bad passions go 








Charities. 


THE Provident Loan Society, the bill for which 
passed the Legislature a little time since, has opened its 
pawnshop in the United Charities Building, Twenty- 
second Street and Fourth Avenue. It is under the super- 
intendence of a man who was, for many years, in the 
pawnbroking business. The plan of working issomewhat as 
follows: The society will advance as nearly the real value 
of the object pledged asis possible with safety. While 
pawonbrokers charge ordinarily 30 per cent. per annum and 
sometimes more, they do not expect to charge more than 
12 per cent., and if the transactions increase a lesser rate 
may cover the running expenses and the interest thus be 
reduced. While pawnbrokers are, as a rule, rigid about 
enforcing payment at the proper time without any grace, 
the society proposes to allow from six to twelve months 
after the maturing of the loan for the redemption of the 
pledge. It also will facilitate repayment of the amounts 
lent by allowing the installment plan. In case the article 
pledged is to be sold the borrower will have the guaranty 
of a fair public sale at auction, and will receive back any 
amount that the sale of the article realizes over the 
am unt due and expenses of sale. Busi commenced 
with a rush, but included, it is said, very few of the tene- 
ment and artisan population. Many were recognized as 
sent by pawnbrokers to discover how near the actual value 
line the new undertaking wouid go in lending money. 
Several attempts were made todeceive the superintendent; 
but his experience stood him in good stead. The promi- 
nent men who are back of the undertaking, including 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. Pierrepont Morgan, William E. 
Dodge, D. Willis James, John S, Kennedy, Seth Low, 
Charles S. Smith, and others, are —— that it will 
prove as great a blessing to the poor of New York City as 
the similar Mont de Piété in Paris, 


....By the will of the late Daniel Emmett, of York, 
Penn.,a number of Lutheran causes receive bequests. To 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, of York, he left $3,000; to the 
council of St. Luke’s $12,000, with accumulated interest for 
five years, for the erection of a church building; to the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home at Loysville $1,000; to the Board 
of Home Missions $3,000; to the Pastors’ Fund Society, 
$1,000 ; tothe General Synod in trust, a tract of land in 
York County ; and to the Board of Church Extension the 
residue of the estate, estimated at $6,000. Without includ- 
ing the tract of land bequeathed to the General Synod, the 
total of the foregoing bequests amounts to $23,000. 


School and College. 


THE commencement exercises held this year in con- 
nection with the semicentennial celebration of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University were the most successful in the his- 
tory of the college. For four days Gray Chapel, the larg- 
est college chapel in the United States, was crowded with 
students and alumni. One hundred and sixteen degrees 
were conferred in course, as follows: B.A., 58; B.S., 13; 
B.L., 31; B.M., 3; M.A., 11, and Ph.D.,1. The granting of 
honorary degrees was discontinued several years ago. 
This year, being a jubilee year, was made an exception. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Governor McKinley, Bishops Warren and Thoburn, 
and Gen. W. H. Smith, of the Associated Press. Eight 
ministers were made doctors of divinity. Professors 
McCabe and Williams, who have been in the college from 
its foundation, spoke with almost youthful vigor. 

...-The commencement exercises of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor were held June 28th. Diplomas 
were given to 689 graduates, and so excellent were the ar- 
rangements that the diplomas were all delivered within 
thirty-four minutes. Eight honorary degrees were con- 
ferred; that of LL.D. was given to Mark W. Harrington, 


Chief of the Weather Bureau in Washington ; Dr. George 
M. Sternberg, Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 
and Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard College. A large 
number of ——- for the coming year were made by 
the Board of Regents, among which was that of C. A. 
Garman, of Amherst College, as Professor of Philosophy. 


...-At the ninety-third annual commencement of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College twenty young men were grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B ,and seven with that of B.S. 
Reunions of the classes of ’69 and ’89, and that of the Wash- 
ington class of ’44 were held. The college has enjoyed a 
very prosperous year. The attendance has increased very 
considera ly, and an excellent spirit of harmony prevails, 
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-.-.The number of students who have matriculated in 
he twenty-one universities of Germany for the summer 


* term is 27,800. This shows a decrease of 150 as compared 


with last year. Half of the students were connected with 
the Prussian university. Nearly 5,000 of the 27.800 are to 
study theology, over 8.000 to study medicine, 7,716 philoso- 
phy and science, and 7,415 law. 


ote -Probably most of our readers do not know that there 
is a New York State Library School at Albany for the pur- 
pose of training young men and women for librarians. At 


its recent commencement there were four graduates, three 
of whom were young women. 


----Dr. George K. Morris, now a pastor in Cincinnati, has 


been elected tothe chair of practical theology in the Divin- 
ity School of Boston Univenie. a aes 


.-- Professor Goodell, of Yale, acce 


. ts the professorshi 
of Greek in the American school at At , ° 


ens, 








Sanitary. 


A BUREAU for the supplying of tested and reliable nurses 
has lately been established in connection with the New 
York Academy of Medicine. It is now twenty years since 
the first Training School for Nurses in the United States 
was established, and the business can in no sense be con- 
sidered experimental.. The public has had an opportunity 
to compare the old-fashioned, hapbazard style of nursing, 
with the work of intelligent, well-taught women and men 
who make of it a life work. It is true that in the old days 
there were persons who had a true “vocation” for the care 
of the sick, and accomplished by a sort of inspired intuition 
results that are gratefully remembered by both physician 
and patient. But now there has come a great change. Many 
young, vigorous women have devoted themselves to the 
work—some from a true enthusiasm for it, more simply to 
earn a livelihood ; these latter lack the inward support 
amid the labors and troubles of an arduous calling which 
comes from having “the heart in the work.”” Many who 
began on a sentimental, Sister Dora-ish basis, have been 
sadly disillusioned ; but still there are a large number who, 
when weighed in the balances, are not found wanting; and 
there is an incessant demand for their services. It 
is to bring demand and supply to each other 
that this bureau has been instituted. For the Academy, 
there is ‘‘no money in it.” A committee of five doc- 
tors, appointed by the President of the Academy, is ap- 
pointed each year, and they serve without pay. Inorder to 
satisfy themselves of the fitness of the persons recom- 
mended, the nurses are required to answer a catechism as 
to age, place of fitting, etc., etc., ending with references to 
two physicians who have known them and can vouch for 
the quality of their services. These‘ references ” are com- 
municated with, and if the replies are satisfactory the 
nurse’s name is registered, for which service she pays two 
dollars. The committee rescrve the right to remove the 
name of any nurse from the register at discretion. The 

erson securing a nurse from the ——- also pays two dol- 
ars, When a nurse leaves a case the physician for whom 
she has been nursing, will be written to for minute details 
as to her management of it, and in many instances the 
friends of the patient will be written to also. Thus a 
record is made up, and if a nurse fails notably her name 
will be taken from the register. The superintendent is a 
trained nurse, and very soon the office will be open day and 
night. A telephone has been put in, and it is apparent from 
the above that a new facility for ‘‘ getting the best’ in the 
way of care and nursing for the sick has been added to the 
resources of the city. 


----It will be noticed that in the accounts of the black 
death, or plague, now ravaging a certain portion of Canton, 
China, the conditions exactly correspond to those that 


pect in London prior to 1666; but the spark that has 
indled the flame seems to be the added element of a dry 
season; and there is reason to believe that when unsani- 
tary surroundings have taken away the “resistance” to 
disease, some new element or influence is evolved when 
there is a lack of rain. In the terrible sickness in the 
girls’ school in Pitt-field, Mass., now more than thirty 
years ago, there had been many weeks without rain, and 
there was strong reason to believe that this state of things 
had evoked some added horror that produced the final 
crisis, 











Personals. 


THE man who in the past few days has sprung from ob- 
scurity into the most absolute and autocratic power, is the 
only son of a humble German family. Eugene V. Debs 
was born in Terre Haute, Ind., in 1855. He received a fair 
education in the public schouls. Asascholar he was not 
specially satisfactory to his teachers, being self-willed and 
negligent in attendance, having decided ideas of his own 
when to attend and what to study; but he was clever, 
self-possessed and persistent, keen of observation, and 

uick to grasp avd understand anything which pleased his 

ancy. He is a born orator and leader. His first opportu- 

nity for showing this was when he was employed, in 1876, 
by the then great firm of grocers, Hulmaon & Fairbanks. 
About this time he organized the Emersonian Literary 
Society. This was his means of securing the City Clerk- 
ship of Terre Haute. He performed his duties efficientiy 
and creditablvy. A couple of years later he entered the 
service of the Vandalia Railway, and here it was that he 
started The Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine. The mag- 
azine flourished, and the influence of Debs increased; and 
it was through his efforts in this direction that he has 
attained his present position. 





....-Since Queen Victoria was crowned, fifty-seven years 
ago, the ruling heads of the world have been changed often. 
She has, in that time, seen every throne vacated at least 
once, and some of them several times. The post of premier 


in her own country has been held by ten men, all of whom 
are now dead, with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, the 
Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of Rosebery. Begin- 
ning with Martin Van Buren, sixteen men have in turn 
filled the office of President of the United States msec oe. | 
her reign, and of these only two remain, Mr. Clevelan 
and Mr. Harrison. 


....Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, who has been doing so much 
in translation from the Spanish, in the last few years, 
sailed last week for Europe, to spend the greater part of 
the summer in Spain, where she will make fresh studies in 
Spanish literature, and at the same time gather material 


for a course of parlor lectures. Mrs, Serrano was appointed 
by the Spanish Government judge of the awards in the 
Spanish literary and educational departments of the 
Columbian Exposition. 
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fiteetur 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of 
Week” wii bs considered by us an equivalent 
their publishers for all volumes recetwed. The 
tee:s of our readers will guide us im the 
tion of works for further notice. 


$sF 


RECENT VERSE. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued a sec- 
ond edition of J. Barlow’s Bog-Land 
Studies, which have been revised and en- 
larged by the author. True pathos blends 
well here with native Irish humor clothed 
in a sort of pbonographbic bogland dialect. 

The Quest of Heracles, and Other Poems. 
By Hugh McCulloch, Junior. (Cambridge 
and Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) 
A beautifully gotten up volume. The 
poetry is mostly on classical subjects ; the 
style is lofty, the verstfication excellent, 
the thought cast in the major mold. Itis 
a pleasure to read Mr. McCulloch’s lines 
and feel that ia purpose, as well as in form, 
they belong to art which is serious and 
sincere. 

A Sheaf of Poems. By George Perry. 
(New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 
With a striking likeness of the poet for 
frontispiece, this isa handsome volume of 
sparkling verse. Mr. Perry was possessed 
of a genius for delicate turns of fancy, and 
his conceits are set in their tenuous phras- 
ing like tiny jewels in filigree gold. Sin- 
gular limitations and curious delinquen- 
cies of both imagination and art seem to 
give added grace to charmingly perfect 
stanzas here and there. For a long time 
before his death Mr. Perry was literary 
editor of The Home Journal. In N. P. 
Williy’s day, when everybody envied the 
author of * Letters from Under a Bridge,”’’ 
Mr. Perry was his associate, and later be- 
came part owner of the Journal. 

When Hearts are Trumps. By Tom 
Hall. (Cambridge and Chicago. $1.25.) As 
a poet Mr. Tom Hall is a trump, we do not 
say anace. His vers de société may not be 
faultless, but it is in the true vein, and it 
twinkles and tinkles and sighs. You smell 
hothouse flowers, and hear violins and the 
feet of dancers while you read. Turning 
the leaves of Tom’s book is a sort of harm- 
less flirtation. 

Thistle Down. By Julia Detto Young. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Peter Paul & Brother. 
$1.25.) We wonder if this poet had the Gal- 
atea of Theocritus in mind when she wrote 
Thistie Down? Her verses have the trem- 
oling, airy grace we seein harls and gossa- 
mers. Some of the pieces have the quality 
of genius. 

Sunnets, and Other Verses. By George 
Savtayana. (Cambridge and Chicago: Stone 
& Kim all. $1.23.) Tuaese are notable son- 
nets, showing fine workmanship and a clear 
appreciation of form, as well as a full com- 
mand of the resources of expression. The 
‘other verses’ include several fine lyrics. 

*“*A Lover’s Diary,” by Gilbert Parker, 
(Cambridge and Chicago, Stone & Kim- 
ball, $1.25), is Mr. Parker’s first book of 
verse. The lines bear clear marks of the 
qualities which distinguish his prose 
works. It isa gloomy view of life given us 
in a stately, half-hopeless sweep of the 
poet’s magic mirror; yet Mr. Parker’s the- 
ory of art seems broad, generous and spirit- 
ually sweet. 

Columbus, the Discoverer, by Walter 
Warren (Boston, The Arena Publisuing 
Co.), is a dramatic poem written, as the 
author sass, to set forth a ‘‘study, psycho- 


logic rather than histo:ic, tho not unhis- | 


toric. of the cbaracter of Columbus.” 
Whether the character pictured with con- 
siderable cleverness is the true one we 
should hesitate to say ; but the poem is in- 
teresting, and without ever rising to the 
hignest level of art it sustains itself easily 
through its five acts, and we lay it aside 
with a sense of surprise that we have no- 
where found init any evidence of genius. 
The work is good, but it is more like good 
prose than like effective dramatic verse. 


<> 





The Student. Missionary Enterprise. Ad- 
dresses and Discussions of the Second In- 
ternational Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions, held 
at Detroit, Mich., February 28 and March 
1, 2, 3 and 4, 1894. Edited by Max 
Wood Moorhead. (T. O. Metcalf & Co., 
Boston, Mass.) Brief accounts of the meet- 
ings whose transactions are recorded in this 
volume, have been published in our col- 
umns. Our readers will be glad to get the 
full and systematic reports which Mr. 
Moorbead has edited forthem. There is a 
tremendous amount of impulse in this col- 
lection of speeches, addresses and brief re- 
ports. They ring like a trumpet and sound 


tbe mission ery in tones which those who 
have been deaf to it before must hear. 
There is enough matter in the volume to 


-account of his swift but busy trip through 
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keep the Monthly Concert agoing for a 
year. 


A Run through Russia. The Story of a 
Visit to Count Tolstoit. By Wm. Wilber- 
force Newton. (The Student Publishing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. $1.00.) The center of 
interest in this book is Tolsto!, as to whom 
Mr. Newton gives his readers, by compila- 
tion from other writers and as the result of 
his own observations in the personal visit he 
was able to make, a very highly readable 


Muscovy. The account of the trip in gen- 
eral is simply another added to the many 
which have gone before, and which differs 
from the rest by what the author’s person- 
ality has added to it. Mr. Newton has, how- 
ever, taken pains to put into the center of 
his book a sketch of Tolstoi and of his liter- 
ary work. This is done on a new plan, 
which combines the personal and the liter- 
ory history in a very intelligent and useful 
manner. 


Common Sense Applied to Woman Suf- 
frage. By Mary Patnam Jacobi, M.D. This 
very practical statement of the considera- 
tions which require the extension of the 
suffrage to women is published among ‘‘The 
Questions of the Duy.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.) It is prepared 
with special reference to the question as it 
is now before the citizens of New York and 
presented to the Convention of 1894 for 
the revision of the State Constitution. The 
author has paid particular attention in this 
volume tothe arguments against -this ex- 
tension, and the reply to them by the friends 
of Woman Suffrage. This is the strong 
point of the book, tho the ordinary argu- 
meuts for the extension are not neglected, 
particularly the conclusions to be drawn 
from the experience of the States where 
women have been for some years in the en- 
joyment of the voter’s franchise. 


The Bronté’s in Ireland. By Dr. Wil- 
liam Wright. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) ‘* Facts Stranger than Fic- 
tion,” is the sub-title of this attempt at the 
history of the Bronté family. Poverty, 
eccentricity and even recklessness of a des- 
perate sort, mark the development of a 
very uncommon strain. Somehow there 
has crept into the book an element that 
we do not like; perhaps we do not like the 
Bronté element; at all events there’s an 
unreal, almost uncanny influence or efflu- 
ence, that the story gives out. “It is almost 
as sensational in a way as ‘‘ Jane Esre”’ 
and if not as interesting still well worth 
reading. 


Dorothy Wordsworth, by Edmund Lee 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25), is an 
attractive and thoroughly interesting book 
in which are brought together in excellent 
form anecdotes, descriptions, bits of biog- 
raphy, personal recollections of eminent 
people and excerpts from books and private 
correspondence, all bearing upon the life of 
Dorothy the sister of William Wordsworth. 
It is pleasant reading and yet saddening. 


Mr. Lee calls Wordsworth England’s great- 
est laureate. Tennyson seems to us greater 
in every way. 


D. Appleton & Co. have issued a new 
edition of I'he Mentor, by Alfred Ayers, a 
book which it would be well for a good 
many boys and men tostudy between meals 
in order to know how to eat with grace and 
to mf rt themselves generally as they 
shou 


Memoirs Illustrating the 


History of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By BARON CLAUDE- 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to Napoleon. Edited by his Grand- 
son, BARON NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE ME- 
NEVAL. With Portraits and Autograph 
Letters. Inthreevolumes: 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00 per volume. Volume I now ready. 


These volumes furnish a picture of Napoleon’s 
daily life which is believed to be unexcelled in point 
of closeness of observation and graphic detail by 
any other narrative. That Méneval was not the 
man to neglect his opportunities is shown abun- 
dantly by the glimpses of character revealed in his 
diaries and notes. Yet, for personal and other 
reasons, his invaluable recollections were not given 
to the world. They have been treasured by his 
family until the present time of profound interest in ; 
Napoleonic history. Of Napoleon’s relations with 
Josephine and Marie Louise—of all the features of 
his domestic and social existence—Méneval had 
abundant knowledge, for he shared Napoleon's pri- 
vate life; and since he was sitting at the fountain 
head of information, he is able to shed new light on 
many features of the Napoleonic campaigns. His 
narrative is most interesting; its historical impor- 
tance need not be emphasized. 


Outlaw and Lawmaker. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of 
** Christina Chard,” ‘‘ December Roses,”’ 
etc. No. 146, Town and Country Libra- 
ry. 12mo. Paper, 50cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In this romance of Australian life Mrs. Campbell- 

Praed returns to the field in which she gained her 

first success, “Outlaw and Lawmaker,” a story of 

Jove and adventure, is characterized by unflagging 

interest, and will be ranked among the strongest of 

the novels which have had their scenesin the an- 
tipodes. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 

on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COC., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The Purpose of God, 


“ That God may be all in all.’’ 


By J. SMITH DODGE, A.M., D.D. 


“An earnest, thoughtful treatise, worth 
the attention of theological thinkers of 
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12mo. 


75 cents. 
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Financial. 


MERCANTILE PAPER. 


SEVERAL commercial failures have late- 
ly brought losses upon a number of our 
banks who had discounted their paper. 
In one recent instance a Western firm 
failed within two days of placing their 
notes in New York City. A great deal of 
the surplus capital in New England and 
the East generally is invested by the bank- 
ing institutions in commercial paper by 
means of which business firms and manu- 
facturers in the East and at the West are 
furnished with capital. The question of 
commercial credits is thus a most impor- 
tant one, and always timely. 

The matter is not only important, but is 
one which must be looked at from a point 
of view different from that usual in times 
past. It was once the custom of mer- 
chants to receive notes from their custom- 
ers for the amount of the latter’s pur- 
chases, which notes, indorsed by the 
wholesaler, were discounted by the banks. 
In this and similar ways commercial 
paper either represented the solvency of 
both retailer and wholesaler where the 
standing of both firms could be investi- 
gated, or else covered such particular 
transactions or particular articles of mer- 
chandise that the lien of the note was 
distinct and specific. But of late years 
the methods of doing business have been 
gradually chavging. The great bulk of 
commercial paper now put out consists of 
single-name notes which are based, not as 
before, on particular lines of goods, but 
on the general solvency of the merchant. 
Manifesily such a change has thrown in- 
creased responsibilities upon note brokers 
and banks. Thelender of money must now 
have a great deal of information abont 
the financial condition of his customers 
which was not before necessary. If he is 
to depend upon the general solvency of 
the borrower, he must not only have the 
details which enter into the question of 
that general solvency, but he must also 
have his own method of judging of those 
details when set before him. 

The first thing demanded by the mod- 
ern method of doing business is that the 
borrowing firm must give to the lending 
bank a statement of its condition. Some 
old-fashioned merchants rebel at this re- 
quest of the bank, and state that their 
credit is so good, they have been so long 
in business, that a statement of their 
affairs ought not to be necessary. But 
such men overlook the changed condition 
which now makes such a demand proper. 
When the merchant appears before the 
banker to borrow money with which to 
conduct his business he places himself in 
the attitude of one who asks for his re- 
quired capital. He is thus bound by busi- 
ness ethics to give to the lender such a 
statement as will show to the latter not 
only that the request is made in good 
faith, but that the borrower has assets 
enough to redeem his pledges: So far has 
this matter of putting out commercial 
paper been carried that small tradesmen 
who, perhaps, are asked to sell goods 
to this firm on time, now frequently make 
the simple inquiry whether the banking 
institutions are discounting the would-be 
purchaser’s paper, taking the ground that 
a firm which does not keep out its paper 
is one with which it is not well to do busi- 
ness, It is on this account that many 
a merchant in our large cities keeps on 
borrowing money by issuing notes, 
altho the money may be useless to him 
because of the dullness of trade, sim- 
ply in order that his credit may be kept 
green in the eyes of the bankers, so that 
when the revival of trade comes he will 
be able to borrow money freely. It is bet- 
ter for him to lose something now than to 
attempt to re-establish his credit when 
better times come. 

These being the conditions under which 
single-name commercial paper is issued and 
offered to banking institutions based al- 
most wholly upon the general solvency of 
the borrower, it follows that banks which 
discount these commercial notes if they 
would avoid losses must make a better 
study of commercial conditions than has 
heretofore been done. We will assume that 
the merchant has made his statement. He 
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has such and such liabilities of this and the 
other kind, and his assets as merchandise, 
bills receivable, book accounts, real estate 
and similar items. These items, in any 
judgment of the merchant’s solvency, are 
to be taken at different ratings for differ- 
ent businesses. The book accounts of one 
business are not as generally to be relied 
upon as those of another. It makes a 
great difference whether the merchant’s 
stock consists of staple goods like groce- 
ries, or of fancy goods which may be 
affected by a change in the fashion. The 
banker ought also to know how much of 
the book accounts are overdue, as this 
furnishes an indirect method of estimat- 
ing their value. So, improvements may 
be charged to the real estate and carried 
forward from book to book, whereas 
these may have added nothing to the 
value of such real estate if put up at 
forced sale. 

All these various items show how im- 
portant it is that bankers should have 
some better system than at present ob- 
tains, if they are to avoid losses on com- 
mercial paper for the future. Reliance on 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s reports will not be 
generally sufficient. Very likely the 
discount of commercial paper will become 
a specialty in our large cities. There are 
specialties in law, in medicine and in all 
the important professions. There seems 
no reason why banking should not have 
them too. Certainly the low rate of interest 
at which paper is discounted in our large 
cities to-day is evidence that the profits of 
the banks are not enough to permit many 
losses. This system of more careful study 
in mercantile credits will have a whole- 
some effect upon business men also. 
Strong competition often leads merchants 
little by little into practices which threat- 
en insolvency. It is said that the jewelry 
trade is in its present unsatisfactory con- 
dition because unbusiness-like methods 
have been allowed tocreep in, In all such 
cases the warnings of the money lenders 
may serve to open the eyes of the mer- 
chants to the dangers of their course, and 
in this way save both merchants and 
banks from losses. The new system of 
basing commercial credits on general 
solvency may in this way so work itself 
out that both banking institutions and 
business men will come to have a more 
accurate and more exact knowledge of 
the conditions of success, and thus prove 
itself to be an indirect benefit to all con- 
cerned. 


— 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








IMPROVING tendencies received a severe 
blow from the great railroad strike. Prac- 
tically the latter means a conspiracy for 
suppression of commerce; but the very 
excesses of the strikers and the resolute 
stand taken by the Government induced 
the public to view these alarming anar- 
chist and revolutionary symptoms with 
comparative indifference. Confidence in 
the final power of the authorities to main- 
tain order, and recognition of the utterly 
foolish demands of Debs and his followers 
seem to have saved the business commu- 
nity from panic, the stock market show- 
ing remarkable resisting powers, while 
merchants whose trade was at a standstill 
or goods perishing were disposed to take 
the sanguine view of the situation despite 
its seriousness. Such a display of stamina 
in times of extreme emergency is encour- 
aging, and bodes well for the final issue 
and preservation of order; but the outlook 
is still unpleasantly obscure and threaten- 
ing. These events almost completely over- 
shadowed the passage of the Tariff bill in 
the Senate and its taking up in the House. 
It is quite possible that the bill may 
be put in its final shape and receive the 
President’s signature between the middle 
and close of August. There is, however, 
a very hostile feeling in the House against 
the sugar and a few other sections of the 
bill, which might easily precipitate a con- 
test between the two branches of the Leg- 
islature unless a spirit of compromise pre- 
vails. Members of the House also see an 
opportunity of somewhat redeeming lost 
popularity by undoing some of the work 
of a very unpopular Senate. Altogether, 
therefore, there is still room for specula- 
tion as to both the time and the scope of 





the new tariff. Aside from strikes there 
has been a growing feeling of confidence 
in mercantile circles, The crop situation is 
more promising than a few weeks ago; 
settlement of the tariff would cause a 
large rush of imports ; settlement of the 
labor difficulties would permit interior 
and local merchants to resume business 
with some sense of stability; interior 
merchants are carrying small stocks and 
are generally in sound financial condition ; 
the crop moving season is close at hand, 
when business of necessity becomes more 
active ; business failures are steadily di- 
minishing, and the condition of the 
United States Treasury is steadily improv- 
ing. Ail of these influences indicate 
preparation for revival if not actual im- 
provement; and nothing prevented ac- 
tual realization of the latter except labor 
difficulties and the tariff delay. When 
these are removed a sharp revulsion of 
feeling is more than likely. 


The stock market displayed remarkable 
resisting powers against the influence of 
the great strike. Even London, which is 
chronically pessimistic concerning Ameri- 
can securities, refused to be frightened at 
this exhibition of the power of trades 
uvions. The inactivity of the market 
showed both the indisposition to sell 
stocks and the absence of any particular 
support. There is some curiosity as to the 
after effects of the strike, for it is argued 
that the present discontent in the ranks of 
labor will later on manifest itself at the 
polls and threaten all kinds of erratic 
legislation. This, however, is a far- 
fetched view of the future, and there are 
enough difficulties in sight without multi- 
plying them by anticipating mere possi- 
bilities. Two important facts favor the 
stock market, one being that the Tariff 
discussion will shortly end, and the other 
is thut the Administration will in all 
probability seriously take up the currency 
question in the next session of Congress. 
As Europe has long been particularly dis- 
trustful of American fiaances on this 
point, such a step will be good news to 
foreign investors. Railroad earnings are 
anything but satisfactory. In the fourth 
week of June thirty roads showed 
a loss of 16%, and in the third week of 
June seventy-four roads reported a loss of 
20%. Tne first week of July will also make 
a poor showing ; but with a resumption of 
business better results will follow, and 
when the strike is ended the sense of re- 
lief may easily give general trade a very 
decided impetus. The industrials were 
irregular, chiefly owing to tariff uncertain- 
ties. For railroad bonds there was a fair 
demand, but the July investment demand 
has proved lighter than usual; reduced 
dividends, the disfavor accorded railroad 
securities and lessened savings generally 
all checking the demand for investments. 
Northern Pacific affairs continue to be a 
source of active discussion. The Reading 
plan is likely to be delayed for some time 
to come, and the Atchison reorganization 
is complicated by the opposition of foreign 
holders and the activity of local commit- 
tees. A moderate amount of gold, $750,- 
000, was exported last week owing to the 
scarcity of bills resulting from the inter- 
ruption of traffic, and from present indi- 
cations more may follow for the same 
reason, No change is observed in the 
money market. Call loans on stocks 
range 1@14%. For time money rates are 
a trifle stiffer, allho demand is light and 
supply liberal. The supply of commercial 
paper is small and desirable names are in 
good demand. Time rates are 1@14¢ for 
30 days to 24¢ for four months. The 
fluctuations in last Saturday’s bank state- 
ment were accounted for by the usual 
July disbursements by the placing of 
$3,000,000 Chicago bonds, by whi-ky 
trust transactions and by the shifting of 
two railroad loans. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


+ July 7. June 30. Increase. 
BE cecsxnen $483,753,500 $470,044,100 $13,709,100 
Specie........s0e 91,223,030 92,436,400 1,268,400 
Legal tenders... 128,(61,300 125,651,400 2,409,900 
Deposits. 588,598,300 573,337,800 15,260,600 
Circulation..... + 30,834,700 9,682,000 646,700 
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The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .......0008 991,223,000 $92.488,409 $1.2A3,400 
Legal tenders.... 128,061,300 125,631,400 2,409,900 
Total reserve... $219,234,300 $218,137,800 $1,146,500 
Reserve required 
against dept’s.  147,149.575 143,334,450 8,815, 125 
Surp, reserve... $72,134,725 $74,893,350 *$2,668,625 
* Decrease. + Five days. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

: Bid. Asked. 
2B. 200s. vevccddleh Wheealactéccsccscdbsedeccees 9 ea 
4, COMI cick ivi cies e cesccsdtenes teste 11336 113% 
Registered Coupons.............-5+-+sseeeeelI3 oA 
New Se, Regiacered.......0..scccccceeseesce lm 118% 
Registered COUPONS .....6...cccccsccecsevces 117% =: 11844 
CT IE ce cs cconccc. oc sccccccecces 191 ie 
CE I ssn. o dccccesccccccscccsses 104 
I iricdcccsetecsevedaseereston 1m 
OMPUERGT Gs, TOPE. ....0.ccccescccroccce seocce 109 
CIE Gis Bi cdkescsce 066 bce ccserevaves i2 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


SN Gi iiccccccnnwencapuiresstncecses, secesewe 4.2634—-7 
Mie ctk, cagceenccseseseningsonds:crcepa escancad 4.873%4—8 
CD BI indc cen ccc chews seas ccccccessdessed 4.8844 


Commercial, 1ONG......ce-cecssccscccccseee oo 04 SOW 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing July 7th, were as follows: 
American Exchange. 152 | State of New York. 105 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 

...-The well known banking hotse of 
E. D. Shepard & Co. announces for sale 
some desirable investment securities. 


...Mr. George N, Conklin, President 
of the Metropolitian Savings Bank, died 
Jast week, He was an able financier, and 
throuch his efferts the bank has become 
ove of the strongest savings institutions in 
the city. 


...-The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


75 shares Sixth Ave. Railroad Co...........00. 199 
45 shares Morris & Fissex....... -..ssseceseees -150 
1s hare P., Ft. W. & C. guarauteed.......... 155% 
4shares Verre Haute & Logansport.........06 27 
$1,000 Morris & Fissex first 7%...........sceseeee 142 
13 shares Globe Fire Insurance Co..........+006 58 


...-Lhe United States Circuit Court has 
granted an order authorizing the receivers 
of the New York and New England Rail- 
road Company to issue receivers’ certifi- 
cates for a sum not exceeding $500,000. 
The money is to be used to pay $330,000, 
interest on the bonds of the road and to 
pay taxes amounting to $170,000. 


....Tbe General Reorganization Com- 
mittee of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company, at 32 Liberty 
Street, give notice that the agreement un- 
der which deposits are to be made is in 
course of preparation and will soon be 
placed for siguature with the offices 
named in New York and elsewhere. 


... Johnston Livingston, Chairman of 
the Protective Committee of the second 
and third mortgage bondholders of the 
Northern Pacific Riilroad Company, cau- 
tions holders thereof not to deposit their 
bonds with the Consolidated Bnd- 
holders’ Committee until they have con- 
ferred with him at the office of the Estate 
of Frederick Billings, 120 Broadway. 


....The record of personal assessments 
in this city shows that John D. Rocke- 
feller is assessed on $300,000. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt on $100,000, the estate of Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt $8,000,000, W. K. 
Vanderbilt $400,000. the estare of William 
Astor $2,568,000, William Waldorf Asror 
on $2 000,000, the estate of Jav Gould $10,- 
000 000, the estate of Wilson G Hunt $1,- 
939,680 and many others for similar large 
amounts. 


....Louis Windmuller, in a letter to the 
Shipping and Commercial List, advocates 
the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission composed of twenty to thirty 
prominent merchants, manufacturers, 
producers. and men representing other in- 
terests. The list of twenty or thirty citi- 
zens, to be revised by the President uatil, 
according to his judgment, it is the best 
which can be found ; this committee to be 
chosen of the verv best element independ- 
ent of party politics, and to have sole su- 
pervision of all tariff matters, and to have 
ample time to study the effects of the pres- 
ent measure and the needs of every part 
of the country, no report being required of 
them for three years to come, except in 
case of great emergency and uvanimous 
consent of the whole body. Mr. Wind- 
muller believes that it would be vastiy 
better for the commercial and business 
interests of the country if the tariff were 
taken entirely out of the hands of Con- 
gress, except so far as it might be called 
upon to act upon the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commision. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on all accounts entitled tnereto 
_ $8,000, payable after July 
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The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
ny, of which I. Remsen Lane is Presi- 
lent, has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 5g, payable on demand. The capital of 
the company is $1,000,000, and the total 
assets are considerably over es 000, oo 
The company is now centrally located 
its new building at 34 Pine St. 

The New York Bowery Fire Insurance 
Company, of which J. Frank Patterson is 
Secretary, has declared its 13ist dividend 
of 8%, payable July 2d. Since the organ- 
ization of the company, in 1833, it has 
paid $5,000,000 in losses and $3,00,000 in 
dividends. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany hes declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3¢, payable on demand. 

The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 

New York, has deciared a dividend of 124, 
payable J uly 16th. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATES =as55 car 


rents, pay taxes. 


LOANS Se aithrn incentive 
gh - expense to lender. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


are usually men of forethought, They grasp oppor- 
tunities and base in on busi principles. 
New Yorkers like Henry W. Cannon, J. Kennedy Tod, 
D. Willis James, Dr. Seward Webb and others are in- 
vestors in Great Falls, Montana. These are shrewd 
business men, whose opinions are valuable. 
Investigate the reasons that led to purchases by 
these and others; perbaps it may be advantageou, to 
you also. Real estate in this highly favored young 
city is a judicious investment. Write for circulars. 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, 


Real Estate and Loans, Great Falls, Mon. 


E. D. Shepard & Co., 


BANKERS, 


No. 3 Broad St., New York, 
OFFER FOR INVESTMENT : 
DULUTH, MINN., Gold 7s, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 6s, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Gold 6s, 
LEXINGTON, KY., 4 1-2s, 














and a selection of carefully issued and 
selected securities paying 5% to 6% 
interest. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
SECOND 


AND 
THIRD 


MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


As Chairman of the Protective Committee of the 
Second and Third Mortgage Bondholders, I warn 
such holders not to deposit their Bonds with the 
“Consolidated Bondholders’ Committee,” cf which 
Mr. Edward D. Adams is Chairman, until they have 
conferred with me at the office of the Estate of 
Frederick Billings, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Johnston Livingston, 


Chairman. 
New York, July 5th, 1894. 





THEIS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dealers exclusively in State, 
Bonds and Warrants, County City and School 


The Lewis Investment ie 


Capjcel Paid Une Oth 
Cheice Investments "te the most ee... a- 


i ent. cuaras ae ee + Ms 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lows, 


and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIR 


Six Per Cent by deposit of Fines’ “ah secured 
: wrostee «Perse Yeaus Svc- 

ont BR D FOR at, 
Soe tae GEORGE H. H. ‘LEWIS, 
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$100,000 
Cincinnati Indianapolis St. 


Louis & Chicago 


General First Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 


Gold Bon 
DATED 1886. “DUE 1936. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, Feb., May, 
Aug. and Nov. 
An underlying bond to the Cleveland, Cin. Chicago 
& St. Louis general mortgage of 1893, by the terms of 
which a like amountof the said bonds are reserved to 
retire this issue at maturity. 
PRICE 93 1-2 AND INTEREST. 
At which price the bonds yield 4% per cent. 
AND OTHER CHOICE 


son @Ake py SECURITIES 


REDMOND. KERR & CO., 
BANKERS. 
Dealers in United States and Choice 
Railway Bonds. 
41 WALL 8T., New York. 
mepeere We Selected Investments sent upon 
applic: 


JULY INVESTMENTS. 


BROOKLYN 
CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO 20 
HENNEPIN COUNTY, 





AHA 18 
SIOUX CITY SCHOOL10 
GA tt age He --'20-40 


gicee 


Ps 
15-20 


Gold 6s 
Gold gs 
Gold 5s 
FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE AND OTHER 


HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES FURNISHED ON AP- 
PLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - 








Offers 6 per cent. De 

deposit “of Ist mo 
ae New York or the Security Com- 

of Hartford, Conn., under Su 
Sonbine 8 of Conn., 
Mass.and Maine, Amount < issue 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, E. 8, CCC, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Company | 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Com is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Conrt-and is authorized to act tas cuardien, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they mer remain with the ye 


tors, or trustees 0: tates, 
A and aes institutions, i individu: 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss8, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LorRD, 
OA SLOAN, 


‘ew York, 
limited by 








WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM H. Macy. Jr. 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 











Properties. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
to Chicago, and of all the 
outlet. ae 
No city has stood the as well, and as the tide 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 


ons AMES STILLMAN, 
% Kansas City 
dll Improved Mis- 
sourit Farms. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

“ We think of Duluth as far aw: es ebraska, 
pe the —— from Cmaha to Do uth is the same 
try porth of ¢ Omaha, Duluth is the natara 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
will soon begin to wagers NOW is the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars. 

Omaha Illustrated. 

If you are interested in any way in the 
trated Souvenir. Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 


’ stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, 


GENERAL REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 
32 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 


The Plan of Reorganization having been published. 
the Agreement under which Deposits are to be made 
is now in course of preparation, and will shortly be 
lodged for signature with the Depositaries in New 
York, Boston, London and Amsterdam. 

Holders may deposit their Securities with the fol- 
lowing named Depositaries and will receive tem- 
porary Receipts therefor, exchangeable hereafter 
for Reorganization Certificates of Deposit. 

Securities should be deposited in NEW YORK CITY 
as follows :— 

THE NEW YORK GUARANTY 
AND INDEMNITY Co., 
65 Cedar St. 
ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
CAPITAL STOCK. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
120 Broadway. 

ATCH., TOPEKA & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
GENERAL MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. BONDS. 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC R. R. GUARANTEED 
TRUST 4 PER CENT. BONDS. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
54 Wall Street. 
COLORADO MIDLAND R. R. 18ST MTGE. 

6 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COLORADO MIDLAND R.R. CO. CON.MTGE. 
4 PER CENT. BONDS. 

ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
2D MTGE, A AND B BONDS. 

ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R, R, CO. 
INCOME BONDS OF 1889. 


For the convenience of New England holders the 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY has been made a 
Depesitary for capital stock in Boston. 

Bonds deposited in Boston should be lodged with 
THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY, at its 
branch office, 33 Milk Street. Boston. 

IN LONDON :—All bonds and capital stock should 
be deposited with BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 

IN AMSTERDAM:—ALL BONDS should be de- 
posited with MESSRS. HOPE & CO., and CAPITAL 
STOCK with MESSRS. HUBRECHT, VAN HAREN- 
CARSPEL & VAS VISSER. 

DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE TIME 
WITHIN WHICH SECURITIES MUST BE DEPOS- 
ITED FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE PLAN, ALSO 
OF THE CAUL FOR THE INSTALMENT OF AS- 
SESSMENT ON CAPITAL STOCK. 

HERMAN KOBBE, Secretary. 

NEW YORK, July 5th, 18%. 
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Park Bank of Now York. 


EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
FISH, Vi 8. HICKOK, Gashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass't Cas 
hBorons : ‘Bigene Ke lly, Jeeroese K. Wright, 
ih, ¢ 5. Hart, 


Cc. 
~ hg E. w. Rockbill ty August 
ont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. 


ies 12, 1894. 


With the advantages of Edgemont, 
o—_ Dakota, is sure to become a big 


t us tell you what they are and why 
a dollar invested in 


Edgemont, S. D. 
real estate mow will double itself inside 
of pe 
Lots $10 a and upwards. Easy monthly 


eM tite for Pamphlet, Price List, Plat, 
and references—free. 


The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Con - 
mercial Center because it has: 
e Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adj t Agricultural Land. 
Tanies tn tho worst. 
Water Front. 


an xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Bandstone t tor building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


ENTRAL RATIONAL BANK OF 
HE CITY OF NEW YO 
June wiih, 1894. 


gig? Stay ve. 

The Board. of D rs has this day declared 
te re dividend. of THREE, AND ON E-HALF 
PER CENT. from tax, payable on and after July 
2d, i384 until which date the t transfer books will re- 
main closed C.8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YORK, June 26th, 1894. 
SEVENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 


free of tax, payable July ith a wateh date from June 
30th the transfer books will 
ALFRED H. “TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIQNAL BANK. 
A DIVIDEND of rand afte ER manag has been 
declared payable on and after Monday...) uly 2d, 1894. 
EWELL, Cashier. 











THE 











John Jacob Astor, George S.'Hickok. Ave 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - -- - 
Total Assets - - 





307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 

Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks 
Bonds, Mortgages, Commercial Paper ‘and 
other Secur vines, 

ame and tall information furnished on appli- 

Carefal Attention 
anywhere in the State 
LL d, taxes paid, etc, 
LETTERS 





ven to care of property 
‘or non-residents, rents 








INVESTMENT 


| SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


OF 
CREDIT. 





WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 


Penn MUTUAL LirE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut _ Suet Philadelphia. 

WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F, PIERCE, 
és Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 





. Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





LEATERS MANUFACTURERS NA- 
ONAL ean 29 Wall Street, 

w YORE Jun e 26th, 1894. 

ONE HUNDRED a ae “SECOND *DIVI- 





EW YO 
Adividend of THREE (3) PER’C 
capital stock of this bank has been declared, pa: 
on and after July 2d, 1894 
remain closed until that om, 
. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE NATIONS L BUTC OR ERS’ AND DRO- 


VERS’ B 
EW YORK, June 27th, 1894. 
The Directors of this bank have tiis day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., pay- 
able on and —- July 2d, 1894, 
The transf or books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS BANK. 
EW RK, June rs 
A dividend of THREE "AND ONE 
CENT. has been declared, payable to the stockholders 
on and after July 2d, 184. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
HAMBERS 
a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
INTERES 











NEW YORK, June 12th, 1894. 
T AT THE KATE OF FOUR (4) PER 
per annum has been dec — 
months ame. vane ath, 1894, a 
titled thereto, from FIVE dollars to THREnr thou- 
sand dollars, payable after July lth, 1894 Money de- 
ited on or anand JULY ‘th will draw interest 


rom JULY Ist. 
LLIAM H. oe aa President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY. Secretar 
THE FRANKLIN aaa amen BARE, 
656 and 658 8th A pvenne. Corner 42d Stree’ 
| BA EIGHTH SEMI. SNNUAL DIVIDEND. 
On and after Ju i pny 1894, interest at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent. per annum will be _ 
depositors entitled thereto, on all sums of 
u00. Money deposited on or before the loth. Rill 
= interest from July Ist. Open from 10 A.M., to3 
Monday ggg = from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes at 


iso on cane, aU Surplus, $640,000. 
CHIBA 'URNER, President. 
Ww. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. is payable on demand at the 
office of the company, No. 34 Pine Street. 

CHARLES L. RAE, Secretary. 

New York, July 2d, 1894. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1AND33D @TEMED ia) HD t Cooper Institute). 
CHARTE. 82D oo END. 


Ne Bd, 1894, 
INTBREST FOR THE HALE HAR. ENDING 
f FOUR P 











able July 18th, 
D on or before tay 10th will 


fro 1894. 
si iggy ange: ra A Oo 8 CONKLIN, President. 
J, B. CURREY, Seoretasy. 





July 12, 1894. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 

8TH AVENUE Fa me el 4TH en 

that the interest to be 

ist, 1894, shall be at the 

T. PER ‘ANNUM, on sums of 
$5 Deposits made on or before July 

10th, will draw interest from Ju uly ist. 

aia ate Woop. HSON, President. 

RUFUS H ‘Treasurer. 

WILLIAM FEESINGER. Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
NOTICE. 
B rengiation of the Beard of 








rable at record at the c 
of business on Thursda . 1844, when ithe 


transfer books shall be Tada Jat or the purposes of 
dividend. 


The transfer books rill reees n July 17th, 1894. 
CHARLES E, WARREN, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK BOWERY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 1:24 Bowery. 
New YorK, Jane 27th, 1894 
THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
dany have this declared a Semi-Annuai Divi- 


dend of Ky gtd oes PER CENT. payable on and 
one. July 2d, 1 


cmeaaee 7 books will remain closed until _ 
J. FRANK PATTERSON, Secretary 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO., 
NO. 4 PINE ST. 


JULY 3d, 1894, 
118TH DIVIDEND. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE (3) PER 
CENT., payable on dqmana. 
. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 

FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, TOWA- 
New York Office, 37 be 5%. 


Coupons of the six per cent. debenciares “ ft thiseom. 











pany, mataring July Ist, 1894, will be f- 
ter J' 2d at the y office of. the SERGI TROPO OLITAN 
TROS' COMPANY, 37 Wall *. ork 


New Y 
G. CLA PP, Treasurer. 
THE NEW wonx Curveat & Hupson 
RIVER R. R. Co.. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASUR tg 

NEw YorRE pine 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
ta wert oe this day, dec 








0 ; 
the 16th day of July next, tostockholders of | ag at 
the closing of the transfer books on the 30th inst. 

The transfer boo«s we 1 be closed at 12 o’clock M. 
on Saturday, the 30th in and reopenea at 10 o’clock 
A.M. on Tuesday, the th ‘day of vei ay next. 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
RNICKER BOCES Y TRUST CO., 
Branch 1 Pmce. New YorK, June 12th, 1994. 


of Directore have this day declared the 
regu mi-annual dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock of this company, , peyaple ie » oy ss. 
1894, to stockholders of gery v4 

books will close June 20th, a and enam "Valy 
3d, 1894. FRED'K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 


THE MICHIGAN CF Pans RAILROAD 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Station. 


NEw YORK, June 22d, 1994. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
n GENT. 0 day declared a ag hl wg OF TWO 
T. _upoi 











THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at noon on 
pos orgs tne 30th day of June, and will be re- 
ned on the morning of THURSDAY, the 2d day 


of August next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business was, of course, seri- 
ously impeded by the railroad strike. 
Merchants could neither receive nor ship 
freight between large sections of territory 
without serious risk of delay or destruc- 
tion. Where property was actually de 
stroyed by strikers, redress will, of course, 
be obtained from the authorities; but 
losses incurred from interruption of traffic 
must be borne by individuals. Under 
such circumstances there was no induce- 
ment to put salesmen on the road, or to 
sell goods where delivery was uncertain. 
The impoverishment and losses attending 
the strike will also affect the purchasing 
powers of a large number of people, and 
act adversely upon business: Focd prod- 
ucts have risen in cost, owing to the tem 
porary scarcity resulting from traffic de- 
rangement ; but in many cases the actual 
scarcity has been less than supposed, deal- 
ers simply taking advantage of circum- 
stances to obtain better prices. Clearing 
House returns were 19¢ below the same 
week of 1893 and 25¢ less than the year 
before. Europe is evidently looking to 
this country as the starting point for a 
general revival, and perhaps may not be 
disappointed. At any rate, it is a faet 
that an unusually large number of Ameri- 
can buyers are now in the European 
markets, simply waiting the settlement 
of labor and tariff disputes previous to 
placing liberal orders. It is unnecessary 
to say their presence there indicates confi- 
dence in the future. 











Speculation in merchandise as well as 
stocks is at a standstill. Our grain mar- 
kets were depressed by favorable crop re- 
ports, and July wheat dropped from 61 to 
_ 58%c., but later some support was forth- 
coming on the news that the European 
harvest was more backward than usual. 
Exports are light. Corn was dull; like- 
wise other breadstuffs. In cotton the 
fluctuations were small and transactions 
light. The first bales of the new crop are 
now being reported, and the yield is gen- 
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erally promising. tho Texas and some 
other localities have suffered from drouth. 
Visible supply figures at 2,729,000 bales 
against 2,826.000 same time last year. 
Pork products advanced owing to the dis- 
turbances at Chicago, pork selling at 
$14@14.25 and lard at 6%c. for prime city. 
Staple groceries were generally quiet, tho 


this branch of trade seems to be in good 
financial condition. 


The iron eee is still in a mixed 
condition. Great depression exists, de- 
mand being exceedingly light and prices 
unsatisfactory ; but at Philadelphia and 
some points of the interior there are sli os 
evidences of improvement. Trade in 
goods was interrupted by the strike, = 
mand being confined to points free from 
disturbance. Cotton goods, however, 
move very slowly, except seasonable 
novelties, and prices are unprofitable. 
Many of the mills are now shutting down 
for repairs, and as a number are carrying 
large stocks they are not likely to be in 
haste about resuming in the present con- 
dition of the market. Print cloths are 
very dull, extras being quoted at 2c. bid. 
and the stock now reaching 1,054,900 
pieces against 167,000 the same time last 
year. Woolens are very slow of sale, but 
a favorable feature was some large pur- 
chases of Texas wools by certain New 
England mills,low prices having attracted 
the attention of manufacturers. The 
sales last week at the three principal mar- 
kets footed over 5,000,000 pounds. Boot 
and shoe manufacturers seem in a hopeful 
mood, and while current orders are small 
shipments are only slightly below this 
time last year. 


THE CHARMS OF COLORADO. 

THE League of American Wheelmen has be- 
come a very large organization of principally 
young, energetic and enthusiastic men and 
women. 

It has agitated the subject of “Good Roads” 
so continuously that at the present time it is an 
engrossing topic throughout the country. 

The League has an annual meeting, and this 
year it isto be held at Denver, Col., and no 
more delightful city could have been chosen for 
it. Denver stands between the East and the 
West! Toward the Atlantic are the broad, level 
prairies upon which are produced the enormous 
crops of corn, wheat and other cereals which 
figure in statistics by hundreds of millions of 
bushels. 

Toward the Pacific we abruptly enter upon 
the magnificent mountain district for which 
Colorado is justly celebrated; for within her 
borders is some of the wildest, the 
he most beautiful scenery of the 


t 
Manitou is the only real bit of Swiss scenery to 
be found in this co Garden of the 


( 

Burings the bemutifel cit ott poy ® ith 
e utiful city o e a wit 

Ph ar hee ever in view; Lead ville, where so 

been a Ay and lost ; the 

aes a hundred 


laces of the gueatee 7s 
It people who attend the - of the 
e of American Wheelmen—and they will 
be joined by agreat number of tourists on pleas- 
ure bent—will make the trip around the “ circle” 
on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. This cir- 
cle embraces about a thousand miles of railway 
travel, and theitinerary is so arranged that the 
traveling is all done during the day, so that all 
of the pict ue and beautiful scenery will be 
—— the nights will be spent at excellent 


ote. 

Mr. H. E. Tupper, the General Ages of the 
Denver ss Rio Grande Railroad at New York, 
has arran; an excursion over the system 
which pas pies ase the most interesting por- 
tions of the scenery of the West, and includes 
~ “circle” as well. The itinerary is as fol- 





ust my Denver 7:30 A.M.; arrive at 








READING NOTICES. 

















THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 


CAN never be described, and it has never been 
pictured so adequately and satisfactority as in 
the tos pogtfolte just issued oy day 6 7 
igan Central, ““ The Niagara Falls yute.”* 
contains fifteen large plates from the very an 
instantaneous a. which cannot be 
bought for as many dollars. All these will be 
sent for ten cents by FRANK J. BRAMHALL, 

Advtg. Agent: ny 7 Semen. 402 Monad - 
nock Block, Chicago.—A 


Mr. A. M. PALMER owns a fine gountey seat 
at Stainton Conv., and uses a six-inch De La- 
mater Rider Hot Air Pumping Engine. With it 
he forces water through pipes three hundred 
and fifty feet, and with a raise of fifty feet, at 
the rate of eight hundred gallons an hour. The 
Rev. G. Norton, of Passaic Bridge, N. J., 
owns an ro ne with which is Roms s two 
thousand galions of water a day from a spring 
located two hundred feet from his house. e 





Lamater 
i erm, 87 South Fifth ieee. New York, 








py “15th—Leave Salida,7 A.M.; ascent of 
Marshall Pass, 10,350 feet above sea level, 8 A.M.; 
descent,9 A.M. arrive — > y 10:30 A.M.; ar- 
rive Sapinero,711:30 a.M., Black Cafion of the 
Gunnison; arrive Mn 12:15 P.M.; arrive 
Montrose, 1 P.m., dinner; arrive Grand Junc- 
tion, 6 P.M.; arrive Glenwood Springs, 9:45 P.M., 
Hotel Colorado, lodging and break fast. 

August 16th—Leave Glenwood Springs, 8:30 
A.M., Cafion of the Grand River; arrive Min- 
turn, 9:30 aA.M., Eagle River Cafion’; arrive Red 
Cliff gold mines, 10:30 A.M., Tennessee Pass 
10,400 feet above sea level; arrive Leadville, 
12 m., dinner, Hotel Vendome; leave Leadville, 
2 p.M.; Twin Lakes, 2:30 P.M.; Buena Vista, 5P. =; 
Salida. 4 P.M.; arrive Deuver, 11:30 

sens sodas aoe » Se including hotel “pills and 

rough Garden of Gods. 

— i-- nformation, togetber with inter- 
esting illustrated literature oe the scen- 
eryon the Denver & Rio Grande R. will be 
f shed n application to H. -¥, Tupper, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pi, pe, Togsh's Companion, wants to know “ Why 
Fa Extract like Time,’’ and \ ad answers, 
use it heals many a 7A %— Adv 








Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Our GREAT JULY SALE will be a CLEAN 
SWEEP. 


Extensive alterations and necessary room for our Fali and Win- 
ter Stocks make clearing sales imperative in every department ; 
and Spring and Summer Goods are fast melting away under 


heavy reductions, 


LADIES’ FINE 


Tailor-Made Duck Suits. 


(TUXEDO JACKET AND VERY FULL SKIRTS.) 


7 aa each. 


THAT IS THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SEASON. 
MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF LADIES’ 


Tailor-Made Outing Suits, 


STORM SERGE, CHEVIOT; TWEEDS, ETC., AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES EVER QUOTED FOR FINE 
GOODS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Fine Dresses, 


TIGHT-FITTING WAISTS, CREPONS, TWEEDS, 
SERGE, FANCY GINGHAMS, BATISTE, SWISS, 
ETC., WILL GO AT LESS THAN COST OF MANU- 
FACTURE. 


LADIES’ LISLE THREAD 
Stockings, 
OPEN-WORK INSTEP, ie 50 cts. 


BLACK, WHITE, 
TAN AND RUSSET, (REDUCED FROM 1.00.) 





LADIES’ SWISS RIBBED 


Lisle Thread Vests. 


MANUFACTURER’SSAMPLES, 25 cts. 
BROKEN LINES, each. 


(VALUE 50 CTS. TO 1.00.) 


Men’s Furnishing. 
FANCY LISLE, 13 pr. 4,°° 


4 HOSE; TAN, 
GRAY AND STRIPES, 
(WERE 80 AND 7% CTS. PR.) 


Cc. G. ogre LISLE, 
4 HOSE ) cts. 


. TA 
GRAY, CADET BLUE pr. 
AND BLACK, ) (REDUCED FROM 1.00.) 


MEN’S BATHING SUITS. SILK NEGLIGE 
SHIRTS, ALSOIN FLANNEL, MADRAS, CHEVIOT. 
STAW HATS, YACHTING CAPS, TRAVELING 
CAPS, TRAVELING RUGS, LAP ROBES. 


Rain and Sun Umbrellas. 


26 AND 28 IN. BLACK, BLUE GREEN AND BROWN, 


3.75 pee 3,75 


(CANNOT BE FOUNDFOR LESS THAN 4.50 AND 
5.00.) 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. New York. 








(903) 28 


“S.H.&M.” 


(Trade Mark.) 


Look carefully for the trade 
mark and accept no substitute, 


HEMSTITCHED 
Saxony Linen Sheets. 


This week we shall place on sale 
600 pairs Saxony Hemstitched Linen 
Sheets, measuring 90 inches wide and 
96 inches long, at $4.50 per pair; 
heretofore the price has been $6.50. 


aie McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 





NEW YORK. 


O'NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2{st St., 


NEW YORK. 
Ladies’ Suits. 


Canvas Duck Suits, 


Light and dark grounds with 
dots and figures, very desirable, 
formerly sold at 2.98, 


Special, { 4. 8 
India Silk Suits, 


New styles in Striped Effects, 





various Colorings, Trimmed 
Skirts, full sleeves, Regular 
Price 18.75, 

Special, 


11.98 
Outing Suits 


Of Double Warp Storm Serge, 
in the latest styles, Formerly 
9.98 and 11.98, 


Special, 5,98 £7.98 


MORNING DRESSES 
Of Sheer Lawn and Dimity, Deli- 
eate Colorings, Regular Price, 
7.98, 


Special, 4 O98, 
H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St. 
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Susurance. 


THE INEVITABLE. 


THE Royal Arcanum is one of the old- 
est of the assessment societies, dating 
from 1877. It is second as respects ‘in- 
come, and first as to the number of cer- 
tificates in force. But the society is in 


danger, according to the following, issued 
some weeks ago by Mr. Doolittle, Grand 
Regent: 

“My Brother :—I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion and say a few werds on a subject that 
ought to be of the deepest interest to you. 

* You know of the wonderful success that 
the Royal Arcanum has had, and at what a 
smal! cost we have been able to protect our 
families. 

* Now, my brother, the vital question to 
you is Do you desire the Arcanum 
toe continue to gire protection to your loved 
ones at its present low rate? or do you de- 
sire that the number of your assessments 
shall be greatly increased ? 

“ While we all fully recognize that it isa 
duty which we owe to our friends to let 
them know the grand principles our order 
teucbes, and the great protection it affords 
our beneficiaries, still I shxll not appeal 
to von at this time on the ground of duty 
or of loyalty to the order, but from a purely 
business standpoint. Each year the assessed 
age of the membership of the Royal 
Arcauum is decreasing, while the average 
age of the membership is increasing. If 
this continues it means that in the near 
future the number of our assessments 
must increase ; therefore isit not high time 
that. as a busioess man, you renlize this 
fact? There isone way, avd only one, by 
which this condition of affairs can be 
remedied, and our beloved order continue 
te hold the high rank she has thus far held, 
and our assessments not be increased, and 
that is for each member of our order, espe- 
cially those of you who have never done 
anything to advance its interests, but bave 
been satisfied to allow some one else to do 
your duty, to 2rouse yourselves, recogniz- 
ing the fact that upon you depends the 
perpetuity of our order.”’ 

We do not quite understand what is 
meant by ‘‘the assessed age,” which is 
here said to be decreasing, unless it is that 
because of the dying out of the older mem- 
bers the average age of setting-out of the 
membership is decreasing: but it is very 
easy to understand the meaning and the 
force of the other half of the plaint : that 
the average age of the mombounhip is in- 
creasing. It used to be the stock fallacy 
of the assessment societies—and perhaps 
it is still employed to some extent—that a 
steacy infusion of ‘‘ new blood” could and 
- would permanently keep the average age 
of the membership from increasing ; that 
altho every New Year’s Day would make 
every member a vear older than on the 
last previous New Year’s, there would be 
aninrush of young men which would keep 
the “‘averageage” stationary. This word 
“average,” like many another word, is 
grossly misused and twisted, and we re- 
member showing, many years ago, by a 
brief exercise in simple arithmetic, that 
this is impossible; it can no more be ac- 
complished—to use anew a homely illus- 
tration which lately occurred to us—than 
a reservoir of milk can be permanently 
kept sweet by pouring fresh milk into it 
periodically. 

The average will increase. The mor- 
tality rate and its demands will increase. 
The plan, the name, the scheme, the lo- 
cation, the managing men, and all else, 
have po power to vary or suspend this 
law. There must be an excess or “‘ level” 
premium which provides, as it goes, sur- 
pluses for future calls; or, there must be 
an increasing rate of assessment; OR, 
there must be a failure of the insurance. 

Some start with the first of these. 
Many start without the tirst and run 
smoothly (as it is perfectly easy to do) 
witbout the second, for a time; then this 
law puts on its pressure, and they begin 
to flounder and the third alternative comes 
on. In hundreds of cases—yer, in thon- 
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sands, probably—the insurance has begun 
to fail and the organization has followed. 

Judging by this appeal, the Arcanum 
is floundering. If the a 1 attempts to 
propose any remedy, it is that every 
member should bring in new members. 
If this is done, it will give a little respite, 
but nothing more. ‘‘The perpetuity of 
our order” depends upon charging and 
collecting money enough to make the in- 
surance promises good. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1894 


THE ‘ 


MASSACHUSETT 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AXTNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Largest Company in the World 
Writing both Life and Accident 
Insurance. 


Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, Pres. 


Cash Capital, $1,500,000.00. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1894 . . $40,267,952.90 
Liabilities. Jan. 1,1894 33,941,030.81 
Surplus, Jan. 1,1894. 6,326,922.09 


Tue ATNA Lire IesuRANCK CoMPAY, with 
well-invested assets exceeding $40,200,000, and 
surplus over $6,390,000, and with over forty-four 
years’ successful experience, offers special ad- 
vantages in 


Life, Term, Endowment, and Acci- 
dent Insurance. 


Its rates are lower than most companies. It 
has, during the past eighteen years, given to its 
insured constantly increasing dividends—uni- 
form results given by no other Life Insurance 
Company. 


THE ATNA LIFE adheres strictly to its charac- 
teristics of rigid economy, absolute security, 
prompt payment of claims, and fair dealing 
with all. It givesthe best possible results un- 
der its policies, and there is nothing valuable in 
the business the 2itna Lire does not furnish. 


THE ASTNA ACCIDENT PoLicrEes give indem- 
nity against every kind of Bodily Injury, such 
as Sprains, Dislocations, Broken Bones, Cuts, 
Bruises, Gun-Shot Wounds, Kicks and Bites of 
Animals, Burns and Scalds, Drowning, Stroke 
of Lightning, etc. 


Toe tna Lire AccripENT TICKETS cover 
$3,000 in case of accidental death, and $15.00 
weekly indemnity for disabling injuries, and are 
good from one day to three months, as desired. 

(@™ Agents wanted. 





THE 


‘* Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 


Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 


of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


July 12, 1804. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivent 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Income. 
Received for Premiums, -. $33,594,337 98 


From all other sources, Tee 2 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... .. .. .. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities,. 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 

Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... ... ... 7,497,500 00 
Real Estate, ... ... ORS oy Bae MES. OX 18,089,918 69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies,... ... 10,844,691 72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
Reserve for Policies and: other Liabilities, oe «» 168,755,071 23 
IS Sage” case, eae ape usw ae del Ssuas os « $17,952,608 91 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$30,370,039 87 





$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 


eee) eee 











--- $708,692,552 40 


Norz—Insurance merely written is discarded fi this Statement holly misleading, and only i 
cniunts anally’ tenend Unk yall tot tn Gath ts tecioled chad 598 Sts 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Rosert OLYPHANT Avucustus P, Joussen 
Cuarces E, Miter 
Wa ter R, GiLtetTe 

AMES E, GRANNISS 
. WALTER WEBB 
Grorce G, Haven 
AprIAN IsELIN, Jr. 
Georce S, Bowbosn 


ERMANN C. Von Post 
ER H, Rick RO Si No. W. AUCHINCLOsS 
jy od CruGER [THEODORE MorrorpD 


WittiaM Bascock 
Henry W, Smitu STUYVESANT FisH 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paesivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 
ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary . 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 
Mepicat Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D, GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 


Continental| PROVIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 





Extract from statement made January lst, 1894. 

Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 

Reserves for Insurance in 

- 3,856,575 95 

+ 1,576,595 38 

- 2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, - | Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Tr 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ 8S 
Gross Assets 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


F. 
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1876. 
. ND C 
oorR moron. eer areas pot: (FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEV. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 


Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


94. 

0., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP* 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


wan, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE “ORGANIZA 
Losses PAN 4 508,992.53, /ON, 


AMERICAN 

















FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash cupital.........-.eeeeeeee- seeess-ceesers 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 


claims. 
Surplus over all Liabilities. 


TOT SETS, Jan. Ist, 184..92,683,115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTE omen President. 


ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 








_ J. B. PIEROE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Tet UATTED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 
C. P. FRALEIGH. - - » 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, - Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, — - Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, - _— - - Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN, - Medical Director. 


President. 
Secretary. 


GEO. @. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 





JAMES R. PLUM, . 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 


INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 
the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 
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PHQENIA 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, | 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


THE 


has issued more policies, written more insur- 
ance and collected more new premiums and 
renewal premiums in the first six months of 
1894 than in the corresponding period of 
1893. : 


In times of business depression, when | sttrnnscsecvst 


people especially feel the need of legitimate 
Life Insurance, they will turn to some Com- 
pany the condition of which is sound and 
which promises nothing it cannot fulfill. 

The PHENIX is one of those Companies. 


Assets, January |, 1884, - $10,163,856 46 
Interest received in 1893,- - 559,851 12 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


EPABILUPI ES” 1893: 839:389:597 33 
“$1,666,635 23 


1.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate jum. 
puseat Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 


Every poli policy hag. indorsed thereon the cash surren 

om an insurance values to which the in- 
a is Paden by the Massachusetts Statute. 

ets, rates and values for any age sent on 
applination to peg 's Office. 


BENJ. F. yes 
ede 





President. 

Ty aect Vice-Pres 
Secretary. 
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THE ‘mm STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
We We NEEM aoc. cccdvececconseesa eed Secretary 
A. WHEE! WRIGHT ereccccecceces Assistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN......cccccccccccccccccccces Actuary 
AEs FRIEEEE ove cocccecoccquccecensocoene as 
JOHN P. MONN......ccccce cccccccoees Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMG..... Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank. 
HN Builder . 


JO J. TUCKER.......cccccccsccesccecccceves 

E. H. PERKINS, J 
Pres — nd Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
fans of LIFE INSURANCE 


Thetwo nants me 
are the anal BLEMTE a POLICY, which 
to the insu: test possible am 
a! in thee event ord death, at the 
prpeent see Lene J and the 
ME POLICY = ch embraces every vee 
and wh 


uable fea- 
_ in th the event 
be used 


extent of =e ~ legal ac- 
cordance wi e terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GooD AGENTS. « = 
pany. are invited to ad 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


to represent mee ne 
President, 





January ist, 1894. 
BRDIPB...05052 00 .scscsiccse coon’ $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............s000006 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 





' C W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. — 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
mary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
SI UIE Wiscces acede seccceceéess.cs 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893....... ......... 
Losses paid daring the same 
BIB csscccccseccnceccccsccees $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GRUNT Gio oven cecccccccesscccsecssccceces 1,086,828 74 

,, | Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 

ae Cn Miedwedenderokdeswdes vevecddecceses 215,600 46 

AMOUNE....cccccccccccccccccccec. cocccocces $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
lege.i representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 


- | be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal represertatives,on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 18¥3, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on un . after Tugsday, the first of 
May next. ea 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, D. LEVERI 

A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 

JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WM. STURG als LDKON P. B 
JAMES G. DE SSOREST, ANSON W. HAR 

WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ISAAC BELL 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINGK 
HORACE GRA ‘ E 

RY E. HAWL VERNON H. BROW} 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, HRIs’N DE THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLI: EANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKE EVERETS FRAZAR, 

. As WILLIAM B. BOUL 
SOHN DBE WLETT GEO. U NTARD, 
CHARLES P BUKDETT, PAULL L. THEBAUD 

DENTON SMITH 


J. D. JONES, ‘Presamnt. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 
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The Scenic [ine of the World 
ee 


MOUNTAINS 


The Denver and 


Rio Grande Railroad 


Colorado, 
& Se & & Offers to Tourists in Utah and 
New Mexico 


Double daily train service H. E. TUPPER, 


with through Pullman Gen’! Agent, New York. the Choicest Resorts, 


Sleepers and Tourists’ 
and to the Transcontinental Traveler the 
Cars between Denver and J. W. Slosson, luk ae, 


pes Nawties — Gen’l Agent, Chicago, 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, S. K. HOOPER, 
President. Traffic Manager. : Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Denver, Colo. 


LUAURY 


IN THE 


MODERN AMERICAN HOTEL 


The growing popularity of hotel life is largely responsible, it is said, for the great increase in hotel building throughout our 
country, and especially in New York. There has been no limit to the lavishness displayed, not only in their erection but in their 
adornment and furnishing. The buildings themselves are magnificent. In their design and construction the handicraft of man has 
found the noblest architectural expression and effect. To embellish and beautify them the painter’s brush and the weaver’s loom 
have given color and form to the most exquisite creations of the artist’s brain. The demand for these gorgeous houses can be traced, 








no doubt, to the foreign element of the traveling public, and a very select clientéle of Americans who have money to burn and 
love to swell about the swagger hotels. It is becoming apparent, however, that the great public are not yet prepared for establish- 
ments quite so palatial and expensive. The unfortunate financial fiasco of the New Netherland and the acknowledged fact that all 
the new hotel palaces on the Plaza and Fifth Avenue have thus far been run at a big loss, are suggestive commentaries on the alleged 
demand for such houses. 

A reasonable degree of luxury is desirable in all first-class hotels, and for this many people are willing and can afford to pay. 

- Not gorgeousness, but good service, and quiet taste in appointments, are characteristic of the most popular hotels in our coun- 
try, and to enjoy their hospitality one need not be a millionaire or prince with an income. A telephone in every room is unquestionably 
a great convenience ; but not every hotel patron is educated up to satin panels in his boudoir and gold-plated doorknobs, nor is he 
quite willing just yet to pay for this elaboration of luxury. Comfort and elegance may be secured without such lavishness. 

While admiring these magnificent caravansaries, and exulting over the fact that we lead the world in the matter of hotels, 
the best people patronize those houses which provide the home-like comfort, such as you can always find at hotels, like the Brunswick 
in Boston, the Stafford in Philadelphia, and the St. Denis in New York. 

The ST. DENIS is the most centrally located hotel in New York, being midway between the upper and lower, or social 
and commercial sections of the great metropolis, jast opposite Grace Church, on the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street. 

Strangers visiting or passing through the city during the summer months will find it very convenient. It is conducted on the 
European plan, at moderate prices, in connection with the famous TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT and The New Colonial Dining Room. 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


“NewYork Lite Lasuranee Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S. A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. ; 
A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 
JANUARY 1st, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Buildings and 85 pieces 


of property purchased under foreclosure. $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,686 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 

ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). . 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012,468 98 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. * 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. A 5,108,834 30 


Total Assets. ° ° ° e ° e ° $148,700,781 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or oaveneets ‘. 1,830,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 
sented). ; : 122,007 76 F 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims ut presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. 184,583 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries under 
terms of Policies. 67,982 42 


gcse 


Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . . +. «+ -« 


$131,675,151 03 





$17,025,630 18 


INCOME. 

Premium Receipts. ys Pate de $27,488,657 44 
Tnterest Rents,etc. . , 6,374,989 51 

Total. ° ° e ‘ e e e ° e . $33,863,646 95 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses Paid. . eons $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. . he : 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. 2 Sp wea peaeintet ee 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. ore “ 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders. . : $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. j . 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising. ond: Rent. 883,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. - 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 

Traveling and other Expenses. . 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 


317,296 97 


Total Disbursements. ere - ns 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 


No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 ee 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, “ ‘ 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893, 261.992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893. 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
lew of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
31st day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 8st, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 
$148,700,781 21 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 


JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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Old and Young. 


THE TUCKERS’ DUMB WEEK. 


BY ROSA DEAN. 








THE Tucker family had a fault. They 
were conscious of it, and therefore, like a 
sensible family, set about correctipg it. 
This fault was-they all liked to talk, 
Consequently they often talked all at once, 
very loud and very fast. 

Maria Jane inaugurated the reform. 
‘** Boys, this thing must stop,” she said. 
“We are getting to be a noisy, disorderly 
family, and I for one am ashamed of it. 
This breakfast table, untilthe griddlecakes 
came on, has been a veritable bedlam.” 

‘* What are you going to do about it? 
asked Stephen and Frark together, while 
Charley, a High School Middler who had 
just passed his Harvard “ prelims,” whis- 
tled ; 

“ Hark, I hear a voice, 
Way up onthe mountain top.” 


It should be remarked here that Maria’s 
hight was at once a source of tribulation 
to herself and of infinite amusement to 
the three boys. Seven-year-old Blanche 
said simply : ‘‘ More griddles,” and “ Lit- 
tle Mother ” Tucker smiled approvingly on 
her eldest daughter, and said demurely, 
that she’d ‘‘ welcome any change for the 
better ;” while the Rev. Mr. Tucker re- 
marked, with severe dignity : ‘‘I am glad 
you have at last come into a realization of 
the true condition of affairs, and I hope it 
will lead to speedy amendment.” 

‘* Hear, hear!” shouted Charley. 
motion before the house is ”— 

‘* That the conversational proclivities of 
the Tucker family be suppressed,” sup- 
plied Stephen. 

“I second the motion,” said Little 
Mother. 

‘Mr. Speaker,” said Maria, bowing low 
to Charley, who was reaching toward the 
last griddlecake, ‘‘my plan for improve- 
ment is simply this: that we all agree 
for one whole week not to speak ”— 

‘*Fred Struthers comes Saturday nights,’ 

interrupted Frank. 
‘to each other here at home,” continued 
Maria with color, ‘‘but to communicate 
with each other by writing, sign lan- 
guage, pantomime, or any other means 
that we can devise.” 

“Good work!” ‘*Whose idea is the 
brightest ?” and ‘‘ Three cheers for Maria ! 
Rah! rah! rah!” came simultaneously 
from the three boys, while Blanche in- 
quired, anxiously: ‘‘Can’t I talk to my 
dolls and kitty ?” 

** As much as they do to you,” said her 
mother, kissing her. 

‘Father ‘ll never consent to anything 
like that,” declared Stephen in a stage 
whisper. 

‘*No, indeed,” chorused the other two 
boys. 

‘* And yetit wouldn’t be any fun with- 
out him,” said Little Mother. 

The minister retreated behind his paper. 
Mariabegantourgehim. ‘‘Oh, you must 
join it, Father dear,” she said, coaxingly. 
**We don’t think you especially need it 
(groans from the boys); but we want the 
influence of your name andexample upon 
the younger members of the society.” 
(Sniffs from the other end of the table.) 

‘*Father, what objection have you ?” 

**Won’t you, Papa?” 

*‘ Well, if he doesn’t wesha’n’t have to.” 

No sound from behind the paper. 

‘+ Some papas speak when they’re spoken 
to,” remarked Blanche, sententiously. 

‘“‘Or promise not to,” said Stephen. 

‘*Father!” ‘What?’ ‘‘Why!”’ ‘Oh, 
my !” ejaculated the astounded family the 
next moment. 

For the Rev. Mr. Tucker had slowly 
risen, placed his paper against the wall, 
and was writing in blue pencil the words : 

‘“‘T hereby promise to abstain from speech 
with my family for the space of one week. 

“Signed, EBENEZER TUCKER.” 

‘“‘Brav”—began Frank, but Charley’s 
hand was clapped over his mouth, 

Then followed a grand stampede in the 
direction of pencils and paper, in the 

course of which Stephen looked into the 
nursery and saw Blanche laboriously 
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printing with chalk on her blackboard ; 
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“Tt AM NOT TO SPEEK 2 ANNY 1 
FOR 1 WEEK. BLA” 
whereat he took her upon his shoulder 
and carried her to the door of the sitting 
room. 

She found Charley and Frank with 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary opened 
at the deaf and dumb alphabet. The 
book was old, and that leaf was soon dis- 
covered to be loose. It also became in- 
convenient for two heads to bend over the 
page, inasmuch as two pairs of hands 
must be repeatedly brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the printed models. Soboyish 
ingenuity evolved a compromise, effected 
by tearing the page in two. This gave 
Frank the one-hand, and Charley the two- 
hand alphabet. As a result, each mas- 
tered his own in a comparatively short 
time, but neither would change his sys- 
tem. Blanche could not learn either 
method without verbal explanation: but 
peace was finally secured by her pointing 
at the hall clock—an act which sent both 
the boys in the direction of books, hats 
and the schoolhouse. Blanche watched 
them out of sight, laughing at the vigor- 
ous nods and shakes by means of which 
they discussed the probability of a tardy 
mark, and then ran into the kitchen in 
search of diversion. 

Meanwhile Little Mother and Maria had 
been making plans for the day. These 
were on one sheet of paper, and read: 

‘*You and I can take turns answering the 
doorbell. 

“Better get all the old school slates down 
to use at the dinner table. : 

‘*We must contrive to make it easy for 
Blanche. She isn’t so much addicted to 
turbulence as the rest of us. 

‘*May Stephen buy half a dozen cheap 
paper pads in the city ? 

** Yes, and pencils. 

‘Let me take your Public Library card, 
please. I’d rather read *‘ Last Daysof Pom- 
peii’ than talk (?) this evening.” 

Maria blue-penciled a portion of this 
paper and showed it to Stephen, who de- 
parted with sudden alacrity. The minis- 
ter had already gone to his study, after 
giving Blanche this little note : 

‘Kitty is just as hungry as ever.” 

And the parsonage settled down into a 
quiet which it had not known since the 
Tuckers moved into it. 

With great forethought Maria wrote out 
the grocer’s list, an order for the fish man 
and a small sign saying, ‘‘ No agents’ 
wares wanted here.” She had privately 
registered a vow to make her silent week 
as perfect as possible. I believe she would 
have even written a note to Fred, asking 
him not to call, had she not anticipated 
some amusement from watching his sur- 
prise. 

This was Thursday morning. No other 
functionaries called, and Maria and her 
mother exchanged congratulatory smiles 
as she went into the hall to ring the dinner 
bell, 

Incidentally this reform was destined to 
bring others in its train. Promptitude at 
meals had never been a Tucker virtue, 
but now the entire family, with the ex- 
ception of Stephen, who worked in an art 
store in the city, and the Rev. Mr. Tucker, 
who considered that it did not consort 
with his ministerial dignity to leave his 
sermon save at the end of a paragraph, 
had gathered at the table before the bell 
ceased to ring. 

Each person’s plate was provided with a 
slate and pencil, and there were sundry 
little slips of paper in a dish labeled ‘ Eti- 
quet.” 

Blanche pulled out one of these and 
passed it to Frank. It read, ‘‘ Will you 
have some butter?” Frank took up his 
emptied butter plate, and looked at it 
critically. ‘‘No!” he wrote on Blanche’s 
slate. Then seizing the lead pencil which 
he wore ostentatiously tied to a string 
around his neck, he careted in the word 
more, so that the slip read, ‘‘ Will you 
have some more butter?” To this ques- 
tion he answered ‘‘ Yes.” Blanche looked 
puzzled, But Maria, who was presiding 
genius of the butter dish, severely ignored 
his waiting plate, and reached for her tor- 
tured etiquet slip. She crossed out the 
‘*more,” and wrote an ‘“‘over” under- 
neath the line. On the other side of the 
slip she wrote, ‘‘ Never, by look, word, or 
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deed, remind another of how much he has 
eaten.” This-was too much for Frank, 
who shook his sides in mock laughter. 

He wrote something at the bottom of his 

slate, but did not pass it to Maria. 

Mr. Tucker created a diversion by. say- 
ing: “I wish, Ellen”—as he came into 
the dining room. His look of discomfit- 
ure as he saw five fingers placed upon 
five pairs of lips was truly comical. 

During dinner Charley dropped a glass 
tumbler, breaking it into a thousand 
pieces. ‘‘ I’m so glad I did it this week,” 
he wrote to Blanche, ‘‘’cause now Papa 
can’t say anything to me.” 

Maria, who was clearing away the 
débris, read this over his shoulder and 
took his pencil to draw a line through the 
objectionable sentiment. 

As they left the dining room Frank 
showed his slate to Maria, pointing to the 
question: ‘‘Won’t you come into the 
dining room and have some dinner?” 
Maria smiled. . ‘‘ To-morrow,” she wrote. 

At the tea table they had small paper 
pads, instead of slates, and an extra 
spoonholder containing a supply of little 
fancy pencils occupied the position of 
honor. Very little was written, however, 
except by Stephen and his father, who 
carried on an abbreviated conversation 
in this way: 

“U saw D Jones ?” 

(Nod.) ‘He'll plumb Tues.” 

“ce ? $ ”? 

“* or Bill later.’ 

“Fowl slain ?” 

(Shake.) ‘“ Before 9 P.M.” 

* Trade good ?”’ 

“Aa,” 

(To the unitiated be it explained that the 
waterpipes had burst the evening before, 
that Deacon Jones was a plumber by 
trade, that « is a higher mathematical 
sign designating an indefinite quantity, 
and that the Tucker family kept hens.) 

Friday was a rainy day, and Saturday 
was even worse. People rather wondered 
why the minister’s daughter didn’t stop at 
all after the Friday evening meeting ; but 
they consoled themselves by talking all the 
more to the minister and his wife, who, 
truth to tell, were not ill-pleased to loosen 
their tongues from their bondage of silence- 
Maria alone had determined to make the 
pledge affect outsiders, and she walked 
home with a heroic, do-or-die expression 
of countenance. 

On Saturday evening Fred Struthers 
arrived earlier than usual, directly after 
tea, indeed. He did not notice Maria’s 
silence at first, for he was intent upon 
telling her what had happened to him that 
morning. 

“Mr. W. called me into his private office 
and asked me how soon I could take 
charge of a branch office. I said that it 
would depend upon where it was. He 
said that he wanted it done immediately, 
that the arrangements were all made, and 
that if I could sail for Honolulu next 
Thursday morning, he would pay me a 
salary of two thousand dollars a year.” 

Maria gasped. 

** Now,” went on Fred, ‘‘ I know it seems 
sudden ; but you know, Maria, that tho 
we haven’t announced our engagement, 
you told me last Christmas that the only 
Christmas presentI wanted from you had 
been given to me before you knew it. And 
even if you haven’t been getting ready to 
be married, the way some girls do, we 
sha’n’t need the same sort of things that 
we should in this country. ‘That is three 

times the salary I am getting now, and it 
might never be raised to that sum if I let 
this chance go by. Mr. W. said there was 
a furnished house that I could have, for 
it belonged to the man he has just bought 
out. Nevertheless, Maria,” his voice grew 
tender, ‘‘if you would rather wait until [ 
can come back for you—I don’t know how 
soon I can get leave of absence. Mr. W.’s 
business requires pretty close attention, 
and he trusts a good deal to me, but”— 
seeming for the first time to be aware of 
her silence—‘‘ I don’t want to urge you 
against your will.” _ 

‘On, Feed, I am duthb,” wrote Maria 
on her tablet. 

Fred’s look of consternation was suc- 


ceeded, on seeing Maria’s roguish smile, © 


by one of amusement. ‘‘ With amaze- 
ment? Ishould think you would be,” he 
laughed. “But it’s true, every word of 
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it. Too good to be true, if prospects mean 
anything; for it looks as if I might rise 
until I’m a partner.” 

“No; let me explain”—wrote Maria. 
Then, as a thought struck her, she hastily 
left the room, leaving her ardent wooer 
even more dumfounded than he had been 
before. When she returned she held up 
before him Papa Tucker’s pledge, written 
in blue pencil on the margin of last Thurs- 
day’s paper. 

Fred’s eyes twinkled, *‘ What ahance 
to plead my cause!” he said. ‘ Our cause, 
rather, for it is for your sake, rather than 
my-own that I urge this speedy marriage. 
Can you not see how unusual the opening 
is?” 

Maria nodded candidly. 

‘* What would you advise Stephen to 
say to Alice, if he were in my shoes?” 

** Ditto,” wrote Maria, sententiously. 

‘*Can you blame me for wanting you 
now? Itisn’tas if I had known you only 
a year or two. Don’t you remember 
promising to marry me when you were 
fiveand I was nine? And how many ways 
we played ‘ wedding journey ’?” 

** But we never had a dumb week,” 
wrote Maria, laughing hysterically. ‘*Nor 
a four days’ engagement,” she added. 

‘* But you surely won’t keep this farce 
up till I—we sail?” he asked. ‘* The boat 
goes at ten.” 

‘* Pledge signed at seven,” wrote Maria. 

**O me miserum! Better ten thousand 
times a shrew tian to be obstinately 
dumb,” cried hein mock despair. ‘‘ Why 
you can’t even say ‘I will’ until Thurs- 
day morning. But that’s enough, tho; 
for we can be married at eight aad sail at 
ten,” he went on, confidently. 

Maria held up her hands, and pretended 
to look aghast. 

“*May [ speak to your father?” Fred 
asked, after a pause, during which the 
eloquence of his eyes did him better serv- 
ice than had that of his tongue. 

Maria silently opened the study door, 
and thea went to find her mother. 

*Good-by,” she wrote. 

““Whitner ?” wrote Little Mother. 

* Honolulu.” 

** When ?”’ 

“ Thursday, 10 A.M.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Fred Y? 

“* What will you need ?”’ 

** My $250 out of bank and you togo shop- 
ping with me.’’ 

And they did; and those plucky Tuck- 
ers never spoke to each other through it 
all, but are noted to this day as a family 
of few words. And I thiok that Maria 
Struthers, née Tucker, will bear off the 
palm for having had ‘ta very quiet wed- 
ding.” 

SouTH MEDFORD, Mass. 
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TWO BOYS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘*GoIn’ to the Fair, Bill?” 

No.” Bill shook his head. 
too much. You?” 

‘*No. That's the trouble with me too. 
Twenty-five cents to get there, half fare ; 
twenty-five cents to get in.” 

** And this is an awful place to get any- 
thing to do in.” 

** Awful !” 

The two boys resigned themselves to at 
least a half-miaute’s reflection on the 
gloomy outlook. . Both were kept at 
school, had a comfortable home, with 
enough of wholesome food, and clothes 
which were warm, altho not fine, Buta 
cent to spend, which was net of their own 
earning, neither of them ever thought of 
having. 

And over in the next town was to be 
held the County Fair, with delights and 
wonders in the way of fine horses and 
cattle, big pumpkins, -splendid fowls, 
merry-go-rounds, trotting, crowds, band 
music and a balloon ascension. Does any 
one know a medium-sized boy whose 
heart would not be heavy with despair at 
thought of missing it? 

**1 could get a job pickin’ up taters at 
Farmer Capron’s,” said Bill ; ‘‘ but it’s too 
much work for the money.” 

** How much?” asked Johnny. 

‘*Can’t make more’n five cents a day 
workin’ all the time out of school.” 





** Costs 


* And it’s a week tothe Fair. Wouldn’t 
Farmer Capvon let you have enough to go 
on, and make it up afterwards?” 

‘*I s’pose he would, but I dido’t ask 
him. It’s too hard work. Why,” Bill 
straightened himself up and spoke with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘once there was a man who 
got me tocarry a valise to the station for 
him, ’cause he was ’fraid he’d lose his 
train, and we had to run like sixty. And 
he paid me fifty cents for it. Fifty cents 
in less’n half an hour !” 

“Yes,” said Johnny,” who had often 
before heard the fifty cent story, ‘‘ but 
what we want to know now is what we 
can donow. IfIlived to your end of town 
and could get so easy out to Capron’s I'd 
pick the taters.” 

‘I won’t,” said Bill, stoutly. ‘“‘Come 
on! I’m goin’ down street to watch for 
some kind of a job. If we take all this 
Saturday afternoon to it it’s a pity if we 
can’t find something.” 

The boys hung around for a while, to 
become at length discouraged at finding 
how few things seemed waiting for a boy 
to do for which anybody cared to pay 
any loose change. 

They came at length to where a man 
was laying a brick sidewalk. 

** Want any help?” asked Johnny. 

** Well yes, Ido,” said the man, “I ex- 
pected to have my boy to wheel sand and 
brick for me. But whenI got home to 
dinner [found he'd gone fishing. So I’m 
getting along the best I can without 
him.” 

**What’ll you pay ?” asked Bill, eagerly. 

* Well, I can’s pay much. Ten cents 
apiece from now till teatime.” 

“To wheel bricks and sand all that 
time? Why, one day a man paid me fifty 
cents ”’— 

* Oh, go long with your fifty cents,” 
said Johnny, with a good-humored laugh. 
** You wouldn’t find such a chance more’n 
oncein a year, if you did then,” 

‘** Well, I sha’n’t work all the afternoon 
for ten cents,’’ said Bill. ‘ Vil look*round 
for something else. V’ildo a errand or 
something thav’ll make me twice as much 
and won’t take half solong.” 

Johnny before long was obliged to con- 
fess to himself that he, too, would far pre- 
fer to earn money a little more easily. 
The afternoon was hot, the bricks and 
sand heavy, and the way over which he 
had to wheel tnem rough. He grew tired, 
and his back ached ‘long before it was 
time to stop. 

But he worked away with sturdy cheer- 
fulness, feeling glad of his good luck in 
getting anything at all, and settling with- 
in himself thata saying he had once heard: 
“If you can’t get what you want you'd 
betier take what you can get,” was a very 
wise one, and one which boys would do 
well toheed. From brick pile to sidewalk 
he wheeled, occasionally getting a few 
moments in which to sit on a handle of 
the barrow while he took breath and chat- 
ted with the man, of his hopesof making 
within the next week, enough money to 
take him to the Fair. 

‘“*Well, you’re a tiptop worker,” at 
length, said Mr. Green, as with the setting 
of the sun the walk was finished. ‘‘ When 
I have to hire a boy again I hope I’ll have 
you. And I'll pay better next time.” 

“Pll come,” said Johnny. ‘ Thank 
you,” he added, as the dime was put into 
his dusty little hand. 

It was not a large piece of money, but 
it looked good in his eyes; clean and 
white and solid, as money weil and hon- 
estly earned is sure to look. 

**-You’ve done now,” said Mr, Green. 

“Til just sweep up this little pile of 
sand and wheel it off, so’s to leave the walk 
lookin’ neat,” said Johnny. 

Just at that time Bill was slowly mak- 
ing his way back to where he had left 
Johnny, looking with great satisfaction at 
two small coins he held in his hand. 

‘Fifteen cents. Waited ‘round the 
whole afternoon thinkin’ I'd never get a 
job, and then come along a man wantin’ a 
letter took to the post office in a hurry. 
Didn’t take me more’n twenty minutes to 
make more’n Johnny’s made workin’ hard 

all the afternoon. Won't I crow over 
him, tho! I wonder whav’s goin’ on ’round 
on that street.” 

Quickening his usually lazy gait, Bill 
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rounded the corner to come upon a scene 
of a little excitement. 

A small pony carriage had been stand- 
ing in front of the house next to Mr. 
Green's. The gentleman driving it had 
gone into the house, leaving the pony un- 
tied and a little girl sitting in the car- 
riage. A noisy wagon being driven rapid- 
ly by had frightened the skittish little 
animal and he began backing and rear- 
ing, finally turning sharply and starting 
to run. 

The little girl screamed with fright. No 
one but Johnny chanced to be very near 
just at the moment. Dropping the broom 
with which he was clearing away the last 
of the sand, heran and seized the pony by 
the bit. It pranced about ina lively man- 
ner, jerking Johnny from his feet, but the 
small boy pluckily held on. 

It is not likely that any one would have 
been hurt, for plenty of help was near, 
and the little girl’s father came running 
out with her first cry, and was soon add- 
ing his strong hand to Johony’s in bring- 
ing the pony to order. "But the gentleman 
smiled very kindly on the sunburned, 
freckled boy. 

** You did that very well,” he said. ‘If 
the pony had got a start there might have 
been trouble. I want to know your name 
and where you live. And—here”— 

Bill had drawn near, and now stood 
breathless as the gentleman put his hand 
in his pocket. 

‘** Boys like a bit of money, I know—for 
I was a boy once myself,” he went on, 
looking over a handful of change. 

What would it be, Bill wondered, A 
quarter, may be—no, he was passing over 
the quarters. A half? Then Jobnny 
could go to the Fair, sure enough. But— 
it was the biggest silver piece of all which 
was held out to Johnny—a big, round, 
hard, solid silver dollar, And Johnny 
was so amazed he almost forgot to say 
** Thank you.” 

“Ivs all luck,” grumbled Bill. ‘I 
don’t mean I ain’s glad for you to ’a’ got 
it, Johnny ; but I might ’a’ been waitin’ 
round here just as well as not, and then I 
could ’a’ done it. It’s just the lick some 
folks has. It was luck that day I made 
fifty cents carryin’ a valise.” ‘ 

‘‘Hush up about your luck,” said Mr. 
Green. ‘‘ All the luck in it is just that 
Johnny’s been here putting in good honest 
work all the afternoon, so he was just 
ready for it. That's all the luck a boy 
needs. When he's dving his best he’s 
pretty sure to be ready for the best that 
comes. 

‘**A whole dollar!” exclaimed Bill, as 
the boys walked away together. ‘‘ Enough 
for you to go to the Fair, and more.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, with beaming 
eyes. ‘‘Enough for both of us, Bull. 
Me ’n’ you ‘il both go. And have some 
for peanuts and popcorn, too.” 





PEBBLES. 


Every bird pleases us with its lay— 
especially the hen.—Grip. 

...“‘And do you find marriage so very 
elevating ?”’ ‘‘Extremely so. Since I have 
been married I have lived on the eighth 
floor.”’—Lije. 


...-‘fHas that horse a pedigree ?”’ asked 
the tourist. ‘‘Nupe,’’ replied the honest 
farmer; ‘nothin’ but the heaves.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 

....Nodd: “The janitor’s wife in our 
apartmentoverslept herseif the other morn- 
ing.’”’ Todd: ** How did you know that ?” 
Nodd: ** Because we had cream.”—Truth. 


...“* Now, little one, what would you say 
if I were to give you these? Would you say 
these is gud oranges, or these are good 
oranges?” “How kin [ tell till I suck 
"em ?”—Life. 

....Bronson: “ Have you heard that new 
Populist scheme for makioy us all rich ?”’ 
Johnson: ‘“‘ What is it?” Bronson: 
‘“‘Every man is to be put on the police 
force.”’—Puck. 


...-After the Spanking.— Mother: “‘ Now, 
Johnnie, I don’t want to ever catch you in 
that jam closet again.”? Johnnie (sobbing): 
‘An’ I don’t want you to, nuther.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


..-.* Then you consent!” exclaimed the 
young man, joyously. ‘ Yes,” said her 
father. ‘‘It pains me to give her up, but I 
really can’t afford to keep her any longer.” — 
‘The Chicago Record. 
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...- Young Medical Practitioner : ‘‘ I can 
truthfully say th:t I never lost but one 
patient.” Dr. Longyeers (grimly): “‘ What 
have you been doing fora living since he 
died ?”—Chicago Record. 


.... Wife: “How people gaze at my new 
dress! I presume they wonder if I’ve been 
shopping in Paris.”” Husband: ‘ More 
likely they wonder if I’ve been robbing a 
bank.” —New York Weekly. 


...-‘T understand that Paris and New 
York are very much alike.” ‘ Well, in a 
way they are. New Yorkers, however, speak 
a very different French from that spoken 
by the Parisians.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...- Watts; “ Just look at that fellow on 
the bicycle, will you? What in the world 
is the use of him humping over so?’ Potts: 
‘*He must be trying to put his shoulder to 
the wheel ’—Indianapolis Journal. 


....Frances and her papa had a few 
squares to go, and the latter asked : ‘‘Fran- 
ces, shall we walk or take the street cars ?”’ 
“Well, Papa,” replied the little girl, “I'll 
walk if you’ll carry me.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....-Mr. Blunt: ‘* My dear count, you re- 
mind me of a watermelon.’”’ Count: “In 
vat vay?” Mr. Blunt: ** Altho you are 
very seedy, you are admitted into our best 
families without question.”—Tezxas Sift- 
ings. 


.... Teacher (who had been lecturing on 
the ballot): ‘‘ Now, will some little boy tell 
me when the rich man and the poor man 
meet on the same level? When is there 
absolutely no distinction of rank between 
them?” Tommy: “When they go in 
swimmin’.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


.-.“‘I am sensible of the honor you do 
me, Mr. Spoonamore, in the proposal of 
marriage you have just made,” said the 
young woman, with a slight curl of the 
lip ; “ but circumstances over which I have 
no control will compel me to decline the 
honor.” ‘What are those circumstances, 
Miss Marigold?’ fiercely demanded the 
young man. “Your circumstances, Mr. 
Spoonamore.”—Tit- Bits. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are alorys desired, ani will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 











110.—ENIGMA. 


They say Iam superfiuous in ourgreat fam- 
ily; 

I know I cannot go alone, you always fol- 
low me. 

I wonder why we are such friends, and how 
I got my name ; 

Some argue that it was applied to suit my 
comic frame. 

I am of Eastern origin, adopted by the 
West ; 

And, useless as they say lam, I’m ever in 
request. 

Tis true I’m always first in quarrels but 
still keep out of strife ; 

And in the midst of earthquakes live, yet 
lead a quiet life. 

In Oriental mosques I’m seen, but out of 
church I stay ; 

And once I used to lead the choir, yet 
neither sing nor play. 

I’m lacking not in quantity, in quality as 
well; 

But, far from perfect and so small, my name 
T’ll never tell. 


E. E. C. 

111.—TANGLED WAYS. 

1, 2. 
A REM GOOR 
NDRA VUMR 
AEI R ERUI 
MPE E RNES 

3. 4, 
WiaAmM A RRY 
. - G 8 ON NG 
Ss K AH LEY U 
PERE DHOT 


Read—forward or backward, up or down, 
or diagonally in any direction—from the 
upper left-hand corner to the lower right- 
hand corner, and find: 

1, A French electrician. 

2. An early American states “an. 

8. An English poet and dramatist. 

4. A Swiss naturalist and geographer of 
America, H. J. 


112.—TRANSPOSAL. 


The fight was raging fierce and hot, 
And swiftly flew death dealing shot. 
Amid the flying balls and shell 

The whole performed his duty well ; 
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Indeed, a literal stir was made 
By his destructive cannonade. 
NELSONIAN. 


113,—ANACROSTIC. 


Curious word is this complete, 

So old it should be obsolete ; 

Our ancestors, less wise than we, 
Regarded it as a, b, ec. 

Remote the time when mark was set 
On top of every alphabet ; 

We do pot need so vague a sign 

Set there to show it is divine. 


NELSONIAN. 


114—A HOME PROBLEM. 

There is a family, real or imaginary, in 
which the ages, counting in full years, are 
connected mathematically in a very curious 
manner. The age of the elder child is the 
square of that of the younger child, and the 
age of the grandmother is the square of 
that of the elder child. The ages of the two 
children, multiplied together, give the age 
of an adopted daughter. The mother’s age 
is equal to those of the two children and 
the adopted daughter added together; 
and the age of the father is the difference 
between the mother’s and the grand- 
mother’s ages. 





Find the ages of the several members of 
this remarkable family. M. F. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JULY 5. 

104.—Spot, stop, post, pots, tops. 

105.—1, R-rested (arrested) ; 2, D-filed (de- 
filed) ; 3, N-tailed (entailed); 4, S-chewed 
(eschewed); 5, X-tended (extended). 

106.—Clove. 

107.—Corn- ice. 

108.—1, See; 2, lie; 3, rude; 4, ruin; 5, 
taint. 

109.—Mures, serum. 
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life, pass this advertise- 
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Its purpose is to inform 
those who need insurance 
that the MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Springfield, 
Mass., issues a plain and 
liberal policy, with surren- 
der values stated therein, 
invests its funds carefully, 
distributes its surplus 
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and pays its claims 
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It is in the 43d year of 
its career. 
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January ist, 1894. 
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HOW LICHENS GROW. 
BY HELEN DEWEY LEEMING. 


NEARLY all branches of Natural Science 
have been so thoroughly studied that the 
days of great discoveries seem past, and 
original work is confined to filling up the 
chinks of knowledge. In the science of bot- 
any there can never again be a Linnzus to 
discover unknown trees and flowers and 
make a new system. There are too many 
hard workers iu each separate branch of the 
science for any one man to win such dis- 
tinction. 

But among the less explored subjects the 
lichens afford an opportunity for study 
which should be followed up by Americans, 
as has been done in Europe. In all parts of 
the continent, except the Eastern States, 
there must be dozens of species not yet dis- 
covered ; for while every other department 
of vegetable life has a number of special 
students, the lichens have had no great 
champion but Dr. Tuckerman, who died be- 
fore he completed his work. 

They are a difficult branch to study ; for 
the descriptions are shrouded in a mysteri- 
ous language that needs an unabridged dic- 
tionary to translate it, and a good micro- 
scope is necessary if one wishes to examine 
their internal structure and spores. But 
they are a delightful and easy branch of 
science to become acquainted with by obser- 
vation. 

They are to be found all the year around 
on stones and fence rails andon trees. They 
‘are easy to mount, and are so fascinatingly 
ugly or beautiful that they make an ipter- 
esting collection. In almost any wild bit of 





country there are from fifty to seventy 
kinds to be found; and even in the most 
civilized place, at one’s own hearth, there 
are sure to be seven or eight species growing 
on the sticks of wood laid for the fire. They 
are so like and yet unlike that they sharpen 
the powers of comparison and observation 
until one feels that the keen-bladed knife 
and pocket lens which are constant com- 
panions in a lichen ramble, are dull com- 
pared with one’s own bright mind. 
Lichens—and, by the way, they are pro- 
nounced li-kens, not litch-ens—grow in three 
ways, which can be easily distinguished at a 
glance. There are, crustaceous lichens that 
grow close to a stone or bark, and have no 
leafy part, but are simply a few warts or 
dots ona stain ; there are foliaceous lichens, 
that lie flat, they are green or brown or 
yellow leathery plants that are something 
like leaves, and that have brown or red or 
pink disks on them, and there are fruticose 
lichens, that grow upright, like little 
shrubby bushes, with bright-colored knobs. 
Go to any birch tree, and there will be 


.seen within a stained circle, some curivus 


little black marks, like elfin hieroglyphs. 
They are the fruitspots of a common lichen 
called, very appropriately, Graphis scripta. 
Almost any tree one visits will have some 
irregular circular stains upon it, especially 
if the bark is quite smooth, and in the cen- 
ter there will be some brown or black or 
white specks. It is easy to collect such 
crustaceous lichens by slicing off a thin 
strip of the bark, large enough to show the 
outline of the stain, and by writing the 
name of the tree from which it was taken 
on the bark : but itis quite a different mat- 
ter when one sits down beside a bowlder 
lying with its gray shoulders wrapped 
around with meadow grass, and tries to 
study its crustaceous patches. The scien- 
tist goes with a chisel and a bag, and chips 
off pieces of the rock which contain the 
stains and keeps them in a cabinet as he 
would minerals; but for those who want 
to collect only to aid the memory, it is a 
good plan to draw, on separate pieces of 
paper, the outlines of each patch, copying 
the many irregularities of the margin, and 
putting the clustered fruit spots in their 
right places. If the shade of gray or green 
or slate-color can be washed in with 
water colors so much the better. After 
{uithfully copying all the kinds that can be 
fuund on one bowlder, and writing the kind 
of stone on the drawings, one should go to 
another, and match the specimens with its 
hues and tints. It is far more interesting 
than matching ribbons, It will soon be 
found that some crustaceous lichens grow 
on nearly all stones, and that others grow 
only on quartz, and that these differ from 
those on limestone; and when one’s eyes are 
opened, and aided by a magnifying glass, 
it will be found that there is scarcely a 
stone, from a pebble to a cliff, that is not 
dotted all over with crustaceous lichens. 

They are, in fact, the earliest forms of 
vegetation that cover rocks. When vol- 
canic action throws masses of lava out of 
the earth to be clothed, the crustaceous 
lichens spread their filmy stain, which is 
really a thin greenish or colored growth, 
called a thallus, over the absolutely bare 
rock, where it alone can find a foothold. 
By its decay through generations it forms 
an imperceptible soil, where some other 
lichen with a foliaceous thallus can grow. 
This in turn, decaying, gives sufficient 
depth of soil for a moss-spore to germinate; 
and when moss, with its fibrous roots and 
its compact tufts, rounds the sharp corners 
and fills in the cracks of rocks, the cliffs 
and mountain sides are bound together as 
with a chain of silk, which grows stronger 
as vegetation increases, until the great 
roots of trees, growing in deep soil, hold 
the mountains firm with bars of oak. 

The foliaceous lichens grow flat, and 
spread, a crisping, wavelike thallus, over 
old fence rails and stones and the rough 
barks of trees. They have no real roots, 
but they cling by fibrous rootlets to their 
habitations; and some grow._so smoothly to 
their rocks that they cling like limpets, 
and must be removed with as much care as 
is required to loosen a cake from the pan it 
sticks to. 

One kind, that is called Pettigera, grows 
often with moss, making a dark liver-col- 
ored shade as it appears in flat patches 
amidst the filmy green. There is a species 
of it called Polydactyla, that spreads out 
brown fingers like a hand, and that has 
reddish brown tips, where the spores grow 
that look like finger-nails. Another kind, 
that grows on the side of damp rocks, is 
called rock tripe. It has been found meas- 
uring a foot across, flopping like a piece of 
sole leather, fastened in the center to the 
rock by a little foot. Its under surface is 
black, and looks like tripe in its deep, ir- 
regular honeycombing. Altho it could 
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hardly be considered a palatable food,.as it 
has a bitter taste, it has been used, never- 
theless, by Arctic explorers and travelers 
when everything else has failed them. 

There isa large family of these foliaceous 
or leafy lichens, known as Parmelias. 
Many an apple tree is covered with their 
pale, spring-like green, which in old age 
turns gray or brown. They have generally 
round brown saucers, some with fluted 
edges, others as neat and flat asa coach- 
man’s buttons scattered over their surface, 
to hold their spores. Altho at first they 
appear alike, close examination shows that 
in some the surface is wrinkled, again it is 
cracked, again it is covered with white 
powder. The under surface may be white 
and tipped with brown, or it may be set 
with bristly hairs around the edges, or it 
may be curled up at the margin. The out- 
line is capable of as many variations in the 
way of curves and notches as a pencil can 
follow, and the tints of green defy the 
maker of color-words tv describe them. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all lichens 
are the fruticose or bushy ones. They have 
no stem and leaves, altho they grow up- 
right; but the thallus instead of creeping 
over the rocks, is fastened only atone point, 
and then grows up, imitating the form of a 
little shrub. The delicate gray “sea moss” 
that covers the rocks on the coast, and that 
is soft and cushion-like in damp, misty 
weather, and stiff and brittle when there 
has been no rain, belongs to this class. It 
is closely related to the “‘ reindeer muss,” 
which the Laplander gives to his animals 
for their food, and to the ‘‘ cup moss,” that 
lifts its gray-green goblets by the roadside, 
and the kind that grows in scarlet-capped 
tassels. None of these are moss, but lichens 
of the grass family Cladonia, each of which 
seems to rival its neighbor in the beauty 
of its scarlet or brown or pale-pink fruit 
bearers, and the delicacy of its striped tow- 
ers or frost-like branching. 

One of the strangest, common lichens is 
called ‘‘beard moss,” but its botanical 
name Usnea barbata, has a more appropri- 
ately ferocious sound. It sits high up in the 
branches of trees, like the spirit of some 
dwarfed bush, or hangs swinging head down 
from fence rails. It is eovered with gray, 
leathery bristles, and has, when in fruit, 
pale yellowish, bearded disks, like fierce 
hoary faces that twist around to get a view 
in every direction. 

Every beginner will find in. observing 
lichens that he cannot carry the details of 
the various forms that look nearly alike, 
and are yet different, in his mind. He may 
hover around an apple tree, peering and 
making notes for half an hour, until he 
thinks he has a picture of each lichen in his 
memory; but on the first old ferice rail he 
meets, he will find some so nearly like and 
yet so widely different, that he cannot trust 
his own observation until he has brought 
them side by side. 

This is a simple thing to do, by going into 
the field armed with squares of paper to 
wrap specimens in. Lichens, with the ex- 
ception of the crustaceous kinds, are the 
easiest of all plants to collect. They have 
very little earth about them; and a knife 
to slice them off trees and to pry them from 
flatsurfaces is all that is needed. It is well 
worth while to collect them carefully, in 
view of the fact that any day in almost any 
part of the country, one might find new spe- 
cies. But the amateur collector, if he ever 
wishes to send his specimens to a specialist, 
in hopes of contributing something new to 
science, must observe three things: he 
must never mix specimens that look alike, 
but that grow on different kind of trees, or 
that are gathered on different days; he 
must write the exact locality of each spec- 
imen, so that it could be found again ; and 
he must collect plenty of specimens of each 
kind. 

Lichens should be gathered after rain, as 

hey are then soft and plible. In droughts 
they crumble to dust when one tries to 
scrape them from their home, on a tree or 
fence rail. If they should seem a little stiff 
they should be dampened, and put in press, 
just lie any other plant. It is hard to 
mount them otherwise, for they dry in brit- 
tle,irregular lumps. But when pressed, their 
surfaces lie smooth, and their branchings 
are outlined against the white of the cards 
on which they are glued, while their fruit 
duts—for no lichen isa complete specimen if 
not in fruit—gleam brightly from the soft, 
dull color of the thallus. Besides the speci- 
mens mounted on show cards, which should 

be labeled and fastened on Herbarium 
sheets, all collectors keep several spéci- 
mens wrapped in envelops made of folded 
paper, which they also label and fasten on 
the sheets, keeping, of course, only one 
species, but from different localities, in the 
sheet. 

At any time when a lichen is soaked in 
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water it will recover its freshness, and in 
some cases even start to grow after lying 
dormant several years. A collection, there- 
fore, even with no knowledgeof the subject; 
provides good material for study; for at 
any time the lichens can be rejuvenated and 
sectioned with a razor to study the inter- 
nal points of structure and the arrangement 
of their spores in the fruit disks, and to 
work on the problems of their curious 
tissue which looks so leaf-like and yet which 
is not a leaf. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IT PAYS TO THIN FRUIT. 


BY L. R. TAFT, 
MICH'GAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 








SuccEssFUL fruit growers have found 
from experience that, in seasons when their 
trees set a full crop of fruit, they will re- 
ceive better returns for their money ifa 
considerable proportion of the fruit is re- 
moved from the trees early in the season. 
When a tree sets a large number of fruits, 
it is frequently unable to develop them to 
their full size, and the quantity of mer- 
chantable fruit is less than would have 
been obtained had three-fourths of trem 
been removed. The growers who neglect to 
do this are the ones who receive Jow prices 
for their fruit, and generally no one is to 
blame but themselves. When they are get- 
ting one and one-half cents per pound for 
their grapes, and fifty cents per basket for 
their peaches, their neighbor, for the same 
varieties grown under precisely the same 
conditions, except that he carefully thinned 
his fruit, may be getting double those 
prices. The man who thins his fruit, more- 
over, is seldom caught in a glut, as his 
goods are quickly snapped up as soon as 
they are placed on the market, while the 
small, misshapen, and often unevenly 
graded fruit of the less skillful grower can- 
not be sold at any price, and, finally, is car- 
ried to the dump. He has thus not only 
lost his fruit and the labor of gathering 
and packing it, but he has also been toa 
considerable expense for packages and 
transportation, for which he will receive no 
returns. 

But, after all, it ofteu happens that a still 
greater loss is experienced in another way, 
as if a tree is allowed to ripen a large num- 
ber of fruits, it will be so weakened that it 
will not be able to mature fruit buds for a 
crop the following year, and the tree will 
thus waste one-half its time in recuperat- 
ing. While the flesh of the fruit is largely 
water, and the amount of mineral matter 
required in its formation is comparatively 
small, it is not true of the seeds, which are 
composed largely of mineral matter, and 
contain considerable quantities of phos- 
phoric acid. When we consider that a 
bushel of peaches from unthinned trees con- 
tains three times the number of pits that a 
bushel from thinned trees does, and, conse- 
quently, that it draws on the soil and on the 
tree in about the same proportion, we can 
see one reason for the irregular bearing and 
the premature exhaustion of our trees. 
While peaches, plums and other stone 
fruits, are particularly likely to be injured 
by excessive bearing, other fruits are in- 
jured, altho to a less degree. 

The f-uit may be thinned in a variety of 
ways, and in some cases it may be brought 
about by the pruning or thinning of the 
bearing shoots. The effect of thimning can 
be seen in strawberries grown under the 
hill system, in which the runners are kept 
off, and only a few strong plants are allow- 
ed to grow, as compared with the matted- 
row system, in which the fruit is produced 
by a large number of weak plants. With 
most varieties, and under favorable condi- 
tions of soil and season, the few will pro- 
duce as many if not more quarts of berries 
as the many, and they will find a ready sale 
at a greater price than can be obtained for 
the small berries from the weak plants. 
Not only can pruning be made to serve as a 
partial thinning with the raspberry, black- 
berry and grape, but it can be employed toa 
considerable extent with the tree fruits. 
Many growers of the peach are able to do 
fully one-half of their thinning by jadi- 
ciously heading back and thinning out the 
branches. A peach tree is generally bene- 

fited if the last year’s growth is cut back 
one-half, and if anything like a full crop of 
fruit is promised, it will save that much 
thinning. If only a few buds are found to 
be alive in the spring, little or no pruning 
should be given. By delaying the pruning 
until April, a fairly correct idea can be 
obtained of the prospects of a crop. The 
thinning of the fruit itself should be delay- 
ed until the seeds begin to harden, as up to 
this time little mineral matter has been 
used by them, while if the thinning is done 
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such a loss from insects, fungi or other 
sources, that the number remaining might 
be too small for the best results. 

The extent to which the thinning can be 
carried will depend, to a considerable de- 
gree, upon the strength of the tree, the 
number of fruit-bearing branches, and any 
other conditions that will influence its abil- 
ity to mature a crop. When peach trees 
have not been headed back, it is a good 
rule to thin the fruit so that there will be 
@ peach every six inches ; but when strong 
and vigorous trees have been cut back, the 
distance may be lessened to four inches, 
provided no more than two fruits remain 
upon a branch. A similar rule would an- 
swer with some varieties of grapes, altho 
if a large number of buds were left in 
pruning, it is well, with some varieties, to 
remove all but one bunch from each shoot. 
Pears, particularly if grown as dwarfs, will 
also well repay careful pruning, and while 
at first thought it may seem that it cannot 
possibly pay to thin apple trees, one will 
only have to try it to be convinced, espe- 
cially if small trees set full crops. When 
thinning plums, peaches and other fruits 
that are likely to contain the larve of in- 
sects, it is well to have a basket along, into 
which the fruit can be thrown as it is taken 
from the tree, so that they can be destroyed, 
and their number in this way lessened. 

Having in mind the number of fruits that 
should be left upon a tree, we should take 
pains to secure their even distribution. As 
a rule, the beginner will remove too few 
fruits, and altho he may think he has gone 
too far, it is generally the case that he has 
not tuken off half enough. When the 
orchards are properly cultivated and 
enriched, when the trees are sprayed for 
the destruction of insects and fungi, and 
when the fruit is properly thinued, the de- 
mand for Northern-grown fruit will in- 
crease, and it will bring remunerative 
prices, but unless this is done the California 
fruits will drive nearly all else from the 
markets.—American Agriculturist. 
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SUGAR BEETS. 


THE Nebraska Experiment Station reports 
that in growing beets for sugar eighteen 
inches between the rows is most satisfac- 
tory, and even fifteen inches when hand 
cultivation is employed. Close culture 
gives richer beets, greater yield per acre, 
and is less exhausting to the soil. The best 
yield and higher sugar content come from 
large, heavy seed. Potent factors in pro- 
ducing a good yield are deep and thorough 
preparation of the soil in autumn, and the 
earliest possible sowing of the seed in spring. 
The yield of sugar depends largely on cli- 
mate and thorough cultivation. Diagrams 
are given of temperature and rainfall for 
four years; and the facts indicate that if 
the grower can induce a rapid growth and 
larger weight of the root in the early part 
of the season, the sugar content will take 
care of itself. During last season a large 
number of farmers, encouraged by re- 
sults of experimental plats, raised from 
one to five acres of beets, both for 
sale at factories and for feeding. Yield 
and sugar content were more satisfactory 
than ever before. As example of what 
Nebraska soil will do, under good farming, 
the report of Manager Allen, of the Stand- 
ard Cattle Company, Ames, Dodge County, 
is quoted: ‘‘Our average sugar content 
was 11.94 per cent.; average purity, 77; 
highest sugar in beet, 155; highest purity, 
86.’? No increase in the number of factories 
has taken place, but a greater efficiency has 
been reached. A larger percentage of sugar 
has been extracted from the beets, and a 
larger supply of beets obtained. Abont 
12 per cent. of the entire output of beet 
sugar in the United States in 1893 was made 
iu Nebraska. In 1891 she produced 2,734,- 
5001bs.; in 1892, 3,808,500 lbs.; in 1893, 5,835,- 
900 lbs. The total product of the whole 
country in the same time was: 1891, 12,004,- 
838 lbs.; 1892, 27,083,322 lbs.; 1893, 44,836,527 
lbs. Next to California, Nebraska produces 
the most beet sugar of any State in the 
Union, and it is not improbable, as it be- 
comes more densely populated, that it will 
become the first in quantity of aos sugar 
produced. 








GOOD TASTE IN FENCES. 





To keep fences neat and in good order 
should fot always mean to keep them prim- | 
ly clean and free from all fringing and . 
climbing plants. Appropriateness is synon- | 
ymous with good sense and good taste in 
this as in every point. The degree cf neat- 
hess required on a suburban avenue is 
greater than that required on a modest vil- 
lage street, much greater than that re- 
quired along a rural highway. But, how- 
ever freely and variously Nature may be 
allowed to drape and buttress a fence, the 
fence itself should be kept in good repair. 
Gaping brick-work, tottering stones, broken 
palings, fallen rails or swaying posts can 
never be pleasing to the eye, except, of 
course, where man’s work has patently 
gone to ruin and been abandoned to Na- 
ture, who can turn confessed decay into 
picturesqueness. 

A broken fence, with the aid of which 
Nature has created a luxuriant hedgerow, 
or a fallen stone wall over which she has 
woven a garment of wild roses, grape 
vines and smilax, isacharming thing to 
see; but only where the soil itself has been 
abandoned to her free devices—never amid 
the surroundings of an inhabited house or 
encircling fields still cultivated to supply 
the wants of man. Here, also, Nature may 
sometimes be allowed a pretty free hand; 
but man’s supremacy should still be mani- 
fest ; and this supremacy does not manifest 
itself favorably if signs of neglect and de- 
cay are apparent in any piece of his handi- 
work.—Garden and Forest. 
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CRIMSON CLOVER. 


A WRITER in The New England Farmer 
says that the new crimson clover is giving 
excellent satisfaction. The seed should be 
sown in June or early in July, ten to fifteen 
pounds to the acre. It makes a quick start 
and rank growth tos the hight of twenty to 
twenty-four inches, *and roots deeply, even 
in poor soil, making a heavy crop on 
grounds too poor to support the common 
red clover. It makes its best growth late 
in the fall and can be pastured until winter. 

In warmer climates it lives over winter, 
producing a crop of hay or seed in May, but 
it almost always winter kills here before 
producirg seed; this really is an advantage 
when intended for soiling. 

There are many farmers who well under- 
stand the value of growing a crop to be 
turned under to enrich the land, but dis- 
like to miss a corn -crop for this purpose. 
It is here that the value of crimson clover 
comes in. After the corn has been culti- 
vated the last time, the seed may be sown 
through the field, and farmers who have 
tried it claim that it helps instead of in- 
juring the crop of corn. 

A number of Western farmers tried last 
spring the plan of sowing crimson clover 
with oats. If this clover makes a good 
growth with the grain the plan will prove 
very valuable to those who want to secure 
the yreatest amount of fodder from an 
acre with the least labor. The oats could 
be cut for grain hay; then the clover will 
make a good crop, and after cutting it the 
ground may be plowed for rye or wheat. 

A writer in one of our horticultural jour- 
nals tells that in sending flowers to market 
he threw in a few heads of the crimson 
clover, and was surprised to receive an 
order from the city for more of this product 
of his hayfield. 
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REMEDY FOR SQUASH BuGs.—The striped 
bug is easily destroyed, or, what is just as 
good, driven from the vires by making an 
emulsion with a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
coal oil mixed in a half pint of buttermilk 
or soap, dissolved in hot water. This is 
diluted with two quarts of cold water and 
sprinkled on the vines. The odor of the oil 
drives the pests away. Onions boiled in 
water and the water sprayed on the vines 
is said to have the same effect. Most kinds 
of insects are guided to their favorite food 
by the sense of smell. If some strongly 
odorous substance obscures the natural 
odor they are thrown off the scent.— A meri- 
can Cultivator. 
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Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many peemenens on = 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 
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who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 











NEw YORK. — 


like the paper sent, 































































































Materials and | workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous | 


BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 
9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


DTEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 








THE IND EPEND ENT. 


“A Word to the Wise is 


July 12, 1894. 








o% tne; Sat that is ages © 
this respect iti fit is distinguished 


_wanenoome, NeW YORK oir. i 


> > 


The De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


If not found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts. in Stamps to 


is constructed 
et tone cane’ 





Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and. several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
A.B. al E.L. SHAW, 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 tee oh ST. 
Boston, M 


The Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, lil., 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. 


Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high cee watches are now selling 
at greatly redu 
Inquire of any Sebeler or of 
The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington St., 
aiden Lane, Row York. 





A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being 
supplied with the 
34 Washinton St., Chicag 


“FERRIS” BRAND. —wiitsidep evant ouninas 


tup sncoosetal yy Decorators or Carpenters 
Sold by the Better Grocers. ai far. Man’ 


ae ings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many tags ol 











HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rove Street) Now York 
A ‘ook Every-day 








Containing over 2,500 
PRE Es ceied recipes a Bo 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


oo novelty of the age. For full particulars 
sj AMERICANT MPAN 
Gore Cease oe Vesey ™ts.. eet ay. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


“HOW TO KNOW NEW YORK” 


IS THE TITLE OF AN ILLUSTRATED 130- 
PAGE GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY, CON- 
TAINING AN EXCELLENT MAP, PUB- 
LISHED BY THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. A 
SINGLE COPY WILL RE MAILED TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 3 CENTS IN 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE. 


FOR THE 
LAWN, 
HOUSE, 
GARDEN, 
STABLE, 
Can be Rapasateaty Supplied on coc Eines aati of 
DE LAMATER- ‘RIDER or pera 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON rep oo 


HOT-AIR sare 
PUMPING fsienm: 
ENCINE 


IN CITY HOMES OR 
COUNTRY SEATS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Tue DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 
,87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 
MY: WIFE IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 











1794 


Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 1894 


Eighty-fourth Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 
Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumbered 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security........0..00.5 cee cece F 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value 
. New York, st 
Boston, ‘““ 
Albany & Montreal, ‘ 








id can run 


Address Grand Union Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Open through the year. 


Plimpton House and Annexes, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 

















$625,517 39 
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2, 866, 197 00 
$7,378,092 03 








Capital Stock 

Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims 
NET SURPLUS 

Surplus to Policy-holders 


$1,250,000 00 
3,169,624 75 
661,697 31 
2,296,769 97 
3,546,769 97 


268,266 54 
325,820 22 
4,376,560 31 
8,582,174 07 


Open May 2th to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 
. WILLIAM HILL. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ed Wise Alisa 


the latest Peta vbave be laced in 
se baer very attractive 


Soe coer 








Gross Assets—increase 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. {GHRS: £. CHASE. Ass't Becretary. 


Metropolitan Department, cor. Cedar and William Streets, New York. 


YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 
Agencies in all the Prominent localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


TuE INDEPENDENT PREss, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


ashers, 
WorksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
them by. the Universal 54 
ry | ae at Patio, Srdnow, 


sod Cleans, sustain 17% 

















